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| are all gone, but the College is still flourish- 


OOKING of men! why that’s cannibalism, | ing), thought very profoundly on this topic, and 
exclaims the reader. I hope you are not/ among other facts, ingenuously mentions, that 


going— 


he had been credibly informed by a seafaring 


Well, listen a moment. Cooking is certain- | man, who had seen the experiment tried in Ja- 
ly not eating. You have seen boys standing at | maica, that a black man, if put into hot water, 
a confectioner’s window ; they can tell you that | turns red! Hence he was led to entertain par- 


there’s a difference. 

I know that; but some of the faces here look 
as if they belonged to people that had a practi- 
cal knowledge of the business. That Australian 
below knows more about it than he ought. 

To put an end to all mistakes, we shall take 
leave to say, that it is not an artificial but a 


natural process of cookery that we are going to | 


speak of. And this we are entitled to do, since 
the most eminent philosophers assure us that 
Nature does every thing—therefore she cooks. 
The universe is her kitchen. 

Why does a lobster, when you boil it, turn 
red? That is a mystery, which it will be profit- 
able for you to consider. The Honorable Mr. 
Boyle, a most pious and learned man, who 
founded William and Mary College in Vir- 
ginia, for the purpose of converting the In- 
dians then living in that State (the Indians 


ticular views touching the Indians, in which we 
| don’t coincide. 

| Our present‘inquiries are not concerning such 
hasty cooking, but of one of a more gradual 

| kind. 

| “There are great differences in the aspect 

of men !” 

“The portrait of Newton is from the frontis- 
piece of his immortal ‘Principia.’ ‘Does he 
| eat, and drink, and sleep, like other people ?’ 
| asked the Marquis de L’Hopital, himself a great 
| contemporary French mathematician. ‘I rep- 
resent him to myself as a celestial genius, en- 
tirely disengaged from matter,’ and truly tran- 
scendent intellect shines out in every lineament 
of that noble countenance.” 

‘“*What a contrast between the astronomer, 
| of whom the human race may be justly proud, 
| and the Australian savage, whose portrait Dr. 


| 
| 


6IR IGAAC NEWTON. 
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Prichard has furnished. This man lives in a 
hollow tree, which he has in part excavated by 
fire, and obtains a precarious support from shell- 

fish or bruised ants and grass. He can make 
’ a hook of a piece of oyster, and can fasten a 
line to it. He is lost in filth and vermin. His 
life is like that of a beast; it is concerned only 
with to-day. The early navigators accused him 
of cannibalism. We can not say that his feat- 
ures acquit him of the charge.” 


‘* History teaches us that a nation may pass | 
It | 


through an ascending or descending career. 
may, by long-continued mental culture, exhibit 
a general mental advance, and under such cir- 
cumstances may produce, here and there, an in- 
tellect of the first order. Or it may go through 
a course of degradation, until it reaches condi- 
tions inconsistent with its continued existence, 
and then it dies out.” 

‘*Man is accordingly distributed over the face 


of the earth in various conditions. Here he pre- 
sents the civilization of the European, there the 


abject misery of the Australian. 
humiliating spectacle could be offered to us 
than the above engraving from M. D’Urville. 
Even a negro of Guinea might look down on 
such a specimen of human imbecility and weak- 
ness with contempt, and refuse to recognize 
such a being as a man at all.” 

“What is it that has brought this man and 
his companion to such a pass? An almost trop- 
ical sun, a pestilential climate, starvation, na- 
kedness, the want of shelter, personal fear. 
These have done their work on the successive 
generations of his miserable ancestors, who have 
been forced from step to step in a descending 
career, and here is the result.” 


The preceding paragraphs are quoted from a | 


chapter on the ‘Influence of Physical Agents 
on the Aspect and Form of Man,” in Dr. Dra- 
per’s recently published book on ** Human Phys- 
iology.* We propose to take advantage of it to 
explain the philosophical principles of the cook- 
ing of men. 

The portraits which illustrate this chapter are 
derived from various sources, several of them 
from Dr. Prichard’s work ‘‘ On the Natural His- 
tory of Man.” They have been reduced to a 
suitable size in photographs, and the engraver 
has attempted to indicate the fairness or dark- 
ness of the complexion in correspondence there- 
to. This, perhaps, is the best that could be done 
under existing circumstances, for the illustra- 
tion of this interesting subject, though we doubt 
not that the time will arrive when engravings 
will be made from photographs of individuals— 
selected samples of the various nations. 





What more | 


We have learned in our school geographies that 
there are four continents—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America—and that the na- 
tive inhabitants of these differ striking- 
ly in complexion ; the Europeans being 
white, the Asiatics yellow, the Africans 
black, the Americans red. It is neces- 
sary for us to correct, at the outset, the 
error into which these otherwise useful 
books have led us, and. to understand 
that this geographical distribution of col- 
or, as indicated by the names of conti- 
nents, is altogether an illusion. 

The race to which the European be- 
longs is not confined to Europe, but 
reaches from the northeast to the south- 
west, in one unbroken column, from 
Iceland to tropical India. This fact is 
proved beyond all controversy by the 
affinity that exists among the different 
languages they speak, which appear all 
to have descended from an idiom still 
preserved in India—the Sanscrit. It is 
the sacred dialect of the Brahmins, of 
whom we should judge, from the por- 
trait given by Mr. Branwhite, that they 
are quite an intelligent people ; and, in- 
deed, their history proves that in mental 
endowments they are entitled to be con- 

| sidered on an equality with any Europeans. 

Birds of the same kind always sing the same 

notes, although they may be carried to differ- 

| ent countries, and their plumage may differ a 

little. Upon the same principle, the origina! 

identity of this Indo-European race, as it is 
called, though it reaches across so many thou- 
sand miles, is satisfactorily proved. 

But how is it as regards complexion? The 
| farther north we go, the lighter the color; the 
farther south, the darker. At the two ex- 
tremes respectively, the men are auburn-haired., 





* Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, or the 
Conditions and Course of the Life of Man; being the Text 
of the Lectures on Physiology delivered in the University 
of New York, by Joux W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Profess- 





or of Chemistry and Physiology. Published by Harper 
and Brothers. 
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blue-eyed, and very fair; dark-haired, black- | 
eyed, and brown. In the Alpine countries, | 
where the temperature is always low, they are | 
of the former, in the hot valleys, of the latter 
kind. Of this race, any family taken and trans- 
planted here and there will correspondingly 
change its complexion. So the Jews, who have 
lived for any length of time in a cold climate, 
are red-bearded and blue-eyed; but in India 
they are brown-black. 

The reader will bear in mind that cold cli- 
mates may be met with either by traveling to- 
ward the pole, or by ascending mountains. 
Thus even in the torrid zone there are mount- 
ains high enough to be covered with snow all 
the year. 

It is not correct, therefore, to assert that there 
is any direct connection between the geography 
of a place and the complexion of its inhabitants; 
but it is correct to assert that there is a connec- 
tion between color and heat. There are fair 
races in the torrid zone, because there are up- 
land countries in the torrid zone in which the 
climate is cold. 

So complete is the control which heat has 
over complexion, that we can actually cause the 
latter to change by artificially changing the 
former. Now we are going to touch on a sub- 
ject in which some of our readers will doubtless 
take a personal interest. We have spoken of 
red and black bearded men: in like manner, 
there are among ladies two kinds, blondes and 
brunettes. The blondes will perhaps learn with 
alarm, that they belong to a race which is fast 
dying out; the brunettes will hear with pleas- 
ure, that they are in a corresponding way re- 
placing their fairer and (we will make a frank 
confession of it at nce), to our taste, more 
beautiful sisters. What is it that the black- 





bearded men and the brunettes have been do- 
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ing, thus to get the better of the red-beard- 
ed men and the blondes? Let us listen to 
what the Roman authors say of the inhab- 
itants of Europe 2000 years ago. One de- 
clares of the Gauls that they are very fair 
and red-haired, horrible from the fierceness 
of their eyes, and haughtily insolent... He 
adds, that in their brawls they are sure to 
be aided by their powerful blue-eyed wives. 
Another speaks of the Germans as singu- 
larly broad across the forehead, red-haired, 
and blue-eyed. Another says of the Scotch, 
that they all have yellow hair. The con- 
version of the Britons to Christianity was 
undertaken through the incident of the ex- 
posure of some beautiful blue-eyed children 
ior sale in the slave-market at Rome. “ Non 
Angli sed angeli forent si essent Christian” — 
** They would not be English, but angels, it 
they were Christians,” said a passer-by. 
** We ought to try to convert them,” remark- 
ed his friend, and convert them they did, 
and the fruits of that conversion have ex- 
tended through many centuries, and may 
be traced among the millions of a Christian 
community across the Atlantic Ocean. 

But we are wandering from our subject of the 
battle between the brunettes and the blondes, 
and how the latter have been vanquished. That 
vanquished they have been, nobody can doubt ; 
though in this war, as in a good many other 
wars, the first appearances were all the other 
way. The Roman authors, without exception— 
we are almost afraid to write it, for among our 
friends we happily count many blondes—the 
Roman authors, then, and not the editors of 
Harper's Magazine, observe that the blondes are 
distinguished by a most characteristic pugnacity. 
Ammianus certifies to us that they “bite, scratch, 
and even kick.” Yet, notwithstanding these 
ample endowments, they have got the worst of 
the battle, their antagonists having been aided 
by a powerful auxiliary, of which we shall now 
speak. 

Why, then, is it that the Europe of the nine- 
teenth century is no longer the same as respects 
the aspect of its inhabitants as the Europe of the 
Christian era? Why is it that the descriptions 
of the Roman authors can no longer be received 
as true? Have the darker complexioned people 
been improving off the lighter ones, in the man- 
ner that we have improved off the Indians of 
this continent. 

Now recall what was said a few lines above 
about the influence of climate, that is to say, 
warmth. What does it matter how a man 
warms himself, so long as he makes himself 
warm? He may go out in the sunshine, which 
is one way of doing the thing; or he may build 
a comfortable house, make a good fire-place in 


it, lay in 4 good stock of blankets. That is an- . 


other, but just as effectual a way ; and it is what 
Europeans have been doing. The sun shone 
as bright and no brighter in the days of Caesar, 
but in the days of Cesar all Europe was vaga- 
bond, half-naked, half-starved. The cottages 
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which have risen all over it, the cheerful winter 
fires, the warm clothing, the blankets, these have 
ameliorated the climate. They have literally 
raised the mean temperature of winter all over 
Europe, and, therefore, the mean temperature 
of its year. ‘The weapons with which the bru- 
nette is extinguishing the blonde are tongs, pok- 
ers, and feather-beds. If this spread of domestic 
comforts and keeping of people warm in the win- 
ter is persisted in much longer, the time will soon 
come when not a fair face will be seen. It is 
not a process of extermination, but rather of 
conversion, and is, therefore, at once similar 
and yet unlike that formerly applied for the ex- 
tinction of another class of enchantresses and 
witches, in certain countries that we might speak 
of if it were worth while, by the aid of the fag- 
got and stake. But this is all the more insid- 
ious, since the martyrs themselves do not seem 
to be aware of what is goingon. The brunettes 
are roasting the blondes until they have done 
them as brown as themselves—a gentle roasting, 
to be sure. 

Now we are going to make good the assertion 
that if you will warm a nation it will turn brown, 
and if you cool it it will turn fair, just as surely 
as that if you heat water it will in due time 
boil, and if you cool it it will freeze. Ladies 
who take an interest in domestic economy—as 
all ladies ought to do—know very well that when 
the fire is low the cooking takes a longer time , 
and since, in this case, the heat is very gentle, 
it will require a good many years to produce the 
proper effect—say ten or a dozen centuries, 
and since that is longer than any body lives, it 
clearly ought to require, as is actually the case, 
several successive generations to complete the 
operation. 

This being thoroughly understood, and tak- 
ing as our guide the celebrated work of Mrs. 
Glass on Cookery—a work to be found in every 
kitchen, or, if not there, the sooner it is pro- 
vided the better—we give the following receipt ; 

Take an Asiatic woman, one of the tawny 
yellow people described in the school geogra- 
phies, put her for a sufficient time in the bot- 
tom of one of the valleys in the Philippine or 
Spice Islands, which is a very excellent substi- 
tute for a stew-pan. It is not necessary to add 
any thing. When done, she should look like the 
following cut. Before removing from the fire, 
be particular to see that the lips, the nose, and 
the hair are right. 

** But this is a Guinea Negro!” observes a 
friend. Nothing of the sort, Sir. A native of 
a place half as far again from Guinea as you 
are. Itis only an Asiatic, overdone. 

You will now be pleased to accompany us to 
the north of the Spice Islands, and, entering the 
portals of the Chinese wall, survey the Central 
Flowery Kingdom. From hence you may take 
a Mandarin—whom you may know by a certain 
dreaminess about the eyes, produced, they say, 
by his spending all his nights in fighting cock- 
roaches in a porcelain bowl, with a few choice 
spirits, his companions, and losing heavily on the 


| 





GIRL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


bets he has made. The dreaminess of his eyes 
we can account for on the cockroach theory, and 
smoking opium; but their obliquity we can not 
so perfectly explain. That will be a subject for 
your profound contemplation. Now for Mrs. 
Glass. 


Take such a Mandarin, put him in a refrig- 
erator, stuff him with whale blubber and train 
oil. Let the cooling be gradual. Serve him up 
as a Kamtschatkan as soon as you find that he 
looks like the cut at the head of the next page. 

In this case, there may be some difficulty in 
ascertaining the desired appearance, unless you 
follow the philosophical example of certain sail- 
ors, who hired one of these fish-feeding people, 
for a dram of train oil, to wash his face. Here- 
upon they observed, with surprise, that his com- 
plexion was fair, his eyes straight, and his checks 
ruddy—a surprise which was evidently recipro- 
cated on his part, as they judged by the inces- 
sant inquiries he made why they had been so 
indelicate as to cut off their coat-tails. 

Now on comparing the Kamtschatkan, the 
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ticed the sable tribes as we passed along. The 
Egyptians can, however, hardly be said to be 
of more than a tawny red tint; the Abyssin- 
ians of a brown olive. Of these people it is 
interesting to remark, that their language. 
the Amharic, approaches more closely to the 
ancient Hebrew than any other existing one. 
Dr. Draper has had something to say respect- 
ing their Christianization and civilization, to 
which we may refer the reader. Their north- 
ern neighbors, the Egyptians, will ever form 
a most interesting and delightful subject of 
study to every intelligent man, since it is now 
universally conceded that among them hnu- 
man civilization first arose. 
To the south of the Abyssinians, in the tor- 
rid zone, the nations become black, and pre- 
” sent the features of a barbarism from which 
Re arc they are only now emerging. — If the following 
portrait of a native of Mozambique may be 
Chinaman, and the Philippine negro togeth- taken as a fait spécimen of this people, we 
er, we are drawn inevitably to the conclu- Bie 
sion that this so-called yellow type of men 
in cold countries is fair, in hot countries is 
dark. Every thing, therefore, depends on 
heat. 

If this is denied, let us next take a turn 
into Africa. And if in.our journey we are 
provided with a thermometer, let us exam- 
ine the temperature now and then as we 
walk from the Mediterranean to the Cape 
of Good Hope. We shall observe that it rises 
degree by degree as we go to the equator, 
and descends degree by degree therefrom to 
the Cape. Upon the whole, however, the 
difference is not great, and we shall run no 
risk of being contradicted if we declare that 
the whole place is most uncomfortably hot. 
It is like the saucepan of the Spice Islands, 
above mentioned, on a larger scale. 

Again, we may make our examination in 
another way. Starting from the east coast, 
we may travel westwardly across the centre | should judge unfavorably of their moral qual- 
of the country. Our thermometer will show | ities, more particularly of their benevolence. 
us that the heat is increasing all along the | 
journey, and has attained its maximum at the | 
Gulf of Guinea. Doubtless we shall have no-| 
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And, indeed, upon this and on all other points we 
should wholly decline any personal controversy 
with them. Out at sea, at some distance from 
the coast, we should find ourselves much more at 
home, and in considerably greater quietude of 
mind, in the large and comparatively temperate 
island of Madagascar, the inhabitants of which 
iave already made a great intellectual advance. 
Though we never could understand what was the 
ise of that portion of the dress of our own people, 
ve perceive that, in this case, the shirt-collar is 
the index of a civilized state—a test which, if 
we apply it to the native of Guinea, at once in- 
licates to us his condition of intellect. Of his 
bodily state we may say, Clearly a case of over- 


NEGRO OF GUINEA, 


cooking—burnt to a coal—and the hair singed 
and frizzled. These are evidently they who, 
according to the proverb, have jumped from the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

For Africa it is, therefore, the same as for 
Europe and Asia. There are various shades 
of color among the nations, and the depth of 
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the complexion increases with the quantity of 
the annual heat. 

Now we may cross the Atlantic, and come to 
our own America. Here, of course, we have 
nothing to say repecting the intrusive Indo-Eu- 
ropean race; our remarks are limited to the 
literal and proper ‘“* Know Nothings,” the orig- 
inal owners of the soil. Respecting these, al- 
though they are living side by side with us, and 
indeed among us, the most singular error pre- 
vails. We shall credit the blunder to our 
school geographies before-mentioned, and pro- 
ceed to correct it. All Indians are not red men. 
Here, for example, is one of the olive-black na 
tives of California, whose portrait (as also that 
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of the sketch below, indicating their occupation 
is taken from Choris’s ‘“* Voyage Pittoresque.” 
The appearance of these Indians is a very good 
evidence of the truth of what that author says, 
that ‘‘the climate is very dry and hot.” Fore- 
warned, forearmed! If parasols and Panama 
hats have any virtue in them, one would decline 
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to look like that man, even if it does 
take a thousand years to come up to his 
standard. 

No one would surely confound these 
black Californians with the regular red- 
skins. All America is not equally hot, 
and all Indians, therefore, can not be 
equally dark. Besides, it is one thing 
to spend one’s life stark-naked on the 
hot sea-shore, catching fish, with the 
blazing reflection from the waves to 
boot, and another to be in the cool um- 
brageous woods, with one’s wife doing 
the drudgery. It is no more to be be- 
lieved that, under such different cir- 
cumstances, two men would bake alike, 
than it is to be believed that two sides 
of a piece of toast will brown at the 
same time. The Sac chief whose por- 
trait is here furnished, can not be said 
to be more than half-done. His com- 
panion, the Cherokee, is even a turn 
lighter. Mr. Catlin, from whom these 
portraits are taken (if we are not mis- 
taken), says of the former that he was a 
high-minded and gallant warrior, and a 
polished gentleman. From his looks we should 
have scarcely thought so; however, we will not 
contest the point, recollecting that it is impos- 
sible to guess how good even a baked potato 
may be until you have got off the skin. 

The American continent, compared with Af- 
rica, nowhere exhibits an intensely high, long- 
continued temperature. The former can only 
stew people, the latter can grill them. The 
Gulf of Mexico is very different from the great 
sandy deserts of Central Africa—it moderates 
the equinoctial climate. In its coterminous 
highland districts, in Mexico and Peru, the al- 
titude is so great that a comparatively moderate 
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|temperature prevails; and here, accordingly, 
were found, at the time of the Spanish discov- 
ery, the germs of indigenous American civiliza- 
tion. Throughout both continents, north and 
south, the complexion is in correspondence with 
the climate, and the Indian races are no more 
homogeneous in different latitudes than are the 
mean temperatures thereof identical. At the 
extremes, north and south, the complexion is 
paler, and it deepens as the advance is made 
toward the foci of greatest heat. 

From all these various facts we come to the 
conclusion, that the color of the skin of man 





corresponds to the temperature of the locality 
occupied by the nation to which he belongs. 

It is notalone in the matterofcolorthat men 
differ; they differ also as respects the shape 
of their skulls. A low, retreating forehead, 
with the brain, as it were, at the back of the 
face, and a projecting muzzle, is invariably 
the indication of animality. So close, in- 
deed, is this connection, that many eminent 
anatomists—as, for example, Camper—have 
applied it even to the measurement of the 
capacity of various animals. The reader 
should not suppose that because the skull is 
hard and the brain soft, that the former is a 
sort of mould for the latter. In reality just 
the reverse is the case—the shape and size 
of the skull are determined by the degree 
of development of the brain. Moreover, any 
part of the body which is constantly used 
undergoes expansion; if disused, it dimin- 
ishes. The brain and its different regions 
are no exception to this rule. 

In very hot and in very cold climates the 
skull will have a base form from want of devel- 
opment of the brain; for the simple reasons, 
that in the former man can not think, and in 
the latter, because of the hardshiys under which 
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And, indeed, upon this and on all other points we 
should wholly decline any personal controversy 
with them. Out at sea, at some distance from 
the coast, we should find ourselves much more at 
home, and in considerably greater quietude of 
mind, in the large and comparatively temperate 
island of Madagascar, the inhabitants of which 
have already made a great intellectual advance. 
Though we never could understand what was the 
use of that portion of the dress of our own people, 
we perceive that, in this case, the shirt-collar is 
the index of a civilized state—a test which, if 
we apply it to the native of Guinea, at once in- 
dicates to us his condition of intellect. Of his 
bodily state we may say, Clearly a case of over- 
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cooking—burnt to a coal—and the hair singed 
and frizzled. These are evidently they who, 
aceording to the proverb, have jumped from the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

For Africa it is, therefore, the same as for 
Europe and Asia. There are various shades | 
of color among the nations, and the depth of | 
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| the complexion increases with the quantity of 
the annual heat. 
Now we may cross the Atlantic, and come to 
our own America. Here, of course, we have 
| nothing to say repecting the intrusive Indo-Eu- 
ropean race; our remarks are limited to the 
literal and proper ‘‘ Know Nothings,” the orig- 
inal owners of the soil. Respecting these, al- 
though they are living side by side with us, and 
indeed among us, the most singular error pre- 
vails. We shall credit the blunder to our 
school geographies before-mentioned, and pro- 
| ceed to correct it. All Indians are not red men. 
| Here, for example, is one of the olive-black na- 
| tives of California, whose portrait (as also that 
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| of the sketch below, indicating their occupation) 
|is taken from Choris’s ‘‘ Voyage Pittoresque.” 


ppearance of these Indians is a very good 
| evidence of the truth of what that author Says, 
| that ‘the climate is very dry and hot.” Fore- 
warned, forearmed! If parasols and Panama 
hats have any virtue in them, one would decline 
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to look like that man, even if it does 
take a thousand years to come up to his 
standard. 

No one would surely confound these 
black Californians with the regular red- 
skins. All America is not equally hot, 
and all Indians, therefore, can not be 
equally dark. Besides, it is one thing 
to spend one’s life stark-naked on the 
hot sea-shore, catching fish, with the 
blazing reflection from the waves to 
boot, and another to be in the cool um- 
brageous woods, with one’s wife doing 
the drudgery. It is no more to be be- 
lieved that, under such different cir- 
cumstances, two men would bake alike, 
than it is to be believed that two sides 
of a piecs of toast will brown at the 
same time. The Sac chief whose por- 
trait is here furnished, can not be said 
to be more than half-done. His com- 
panion, the Cherokee, is even a turn 
lighter. Mr. Catlin, from whom these 
portraits are taken (if we are not mis- 
taken), says of the former that he was a 
high-minded and gallant warrior, and a 
polished gentleman. From his looks we should 


have scarcely thought so; however, we will not 
contest the point, recollecting that it is impos- 
sible to guess how good even a baked potato 
may be until you have got off the skin. 

The American continent, compared with Af- 
rica, nowhere exhibits an intensely high, long- 


continued temperature. The former can only 
stew people, the latter can grill them. The 
Gulf of Mexico is very different from the great 
sandy deserts of Central Africa—it moderates 
the equinoctial climate. In its coterminous 
highland districts, in Mexico and Peru, the al- 
titude is so great that a comparatively moderate 
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temperature prevails; and here, accordingly, 
were found, at the time of the Spanish discov- 
ery, the germs of indigenous American civiliza- 
tion. Throughout both continents, north and 
south, the complexion is in correspondence with 
the climate, and the Indian races are no more 
homogeneous in different latitudes than are the 
mean temperatures thereof identical. At the 
extremes, north and south, the complexion is 
paler, and it deepens as the advance is made 
toward the foci of greatest heat. 

From all these various facts we come to the 
conclusion, that the color of the skin of man 
corresponds to the temperature of the locality 

occupied by the nation to which he belongs. 

It is not alone in the matterofcolor that men 
differ; they differ also as respects the shape 
of their skulls. A low, retreating forehead, 
with the brain, as it were, at the back of the 
face, and a projecting muzzle, is invariably 
the indication of animality. So close, in- 
deed, is this connection, that many eminent 
anatomists—as, for example, Camper—have 
applied it even to the measurement of the 
capacity of various animals. The reader 
should not suppose that because the skull is 

hard and the brain soft, that the former is a 

sort of mould for the latter. In reality just 

the reverse is the case—the shape and size 
of the skull are determined by the degree 
of development of the brain. Moreover, any 
part of the body which is constantly used 
undergoes expansion; if disused, it dimin- 
ishes. The brain and its different regions 
are no exception to this rule. ; 
In very hot and in very cold climates the 
skull will have a base form from want of devel- 
opment of the brain; for the simple reasons, 
that in the former man can not think, and in 
the latter, because of the hardships under which 
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life is maintained, he has something else to do, 
or, at all events, his thinking will be limited to 
the consideration of where his next meal is to 
come from. The popular notion that a project- 
ing muzzle is an outward and visible sign of an 
inward appetency of the jaws for food, which 
have gathered this shape from their perpetually 
reaching forth in an anticipatory way, is alto- 
gether erroneous, or only to be defended upon 
the theories of Lamarc, or perhaps by the ‘‘ Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” The jaws appear to project 
only because there is a lack of brain to expand 
the upper part of the face. 

If these principles are understood, it will easi- 
ly be seen that a base form of skull may occur 
with any complexion. Its existence is an in- 
dication of social degradation and physical want. 
Though one would scarcely suppose so, varia- 
tions in the shape of the skull are much more 
easily occasioned than changes of complexion ; 
that is, they do not require so long a period of 
time. Thus the European Turks no longer ex- 
hibit the base form of the skulls of their ances- 
tors; and the opposite state of things, the ac- 
quisition of a base form of skull, may be every 
day noticed in the degraded and vagabond pop- 
ulation of many European cities. 

Having now given our physiological views re- 
specting the cooking of men, we ought next to 
describe their qualities in the cooked state, ac- 
cording as they have been parboiled, boiled, 
parched, toasted, baked, roasted, or, alas! grilled 
toacoal. We prefer, however, to abstract from 
Dr. Draper’s book some statements on these 
points : 

‘We can not read the histories of Europe 
and Asia, we can not examine the present con- 
dition of those continents, without coming to 
the conclusion that the people inhabiting them 
possess a distinct mental constitution. After 
what has been said respecting the influence of 
physical circumstances on the organization of 
man, it is unnecessary for us to inquire here in 
what that distinction has originated. It is, per- 
haps, most significantly expressed, if we say that 
the mind of the Asiatic is essentially synthetic, 
that of the European analytic. The former is 
the creator of systems of theology, law, science, 
some of which have endured for thousands of 
years, and have been adopted by a large por- 
tion of the human race. The latter pursues his 
course in a way less grand, but which, since it 
has a better ascertained foundation, leads to 
more certain, and, in the course of centuries, 
will show more powerful, wide-spread, and 
equally lasting results. The intellectual pecu- 
liarity of the Asiatic has been attended with the 
advantage of producing an almost definite so- 
cial state. In Asia the customs remain invari- 
able; every thiag is in a state, as we might 
term, of stagnation, or, as they consider it, of 
repose. On the other hand, the analytical tend- 
ency of the European has led to the intellec- 
tual and political anarchy of our times, when 
fundamental doctrines of every kind are called 
in question, and scarce two men can be found 











whose views on religious, political, and social 
questions coincide. In Asia there are no ques- 
tions, but only affirmations. Europe, except 
when the Church for a thousand years enforced 
the Asiatic system, has ever been prone to ask 
questions. Since the fourteenth century, when 
she returned to this propensity, she has been 
passing through a chaos of doubt in the innu- 
merable answers she receives. 

** With an intellect of this analytical kind it 
may be doubted whether the European could 
ever have spontaneously entered on the career 
of civilization. The contact of the Asiatic was 
essential to him, as giving him the material on 
which to work. Nor was it of importance wheth- 
er the basis from which he thus started, and the 
additions which from time to time he has re- 
ceived were true or false, they furnished him 
with the essential condition that was wanted. 
The dissector must have his subject. The his- 
tory of Europe, whether as regards philosophic- 
al, religious, or political affairs, bears the im- 
press of the analytical mind of the white man. 
In Asia, on all these points, they tend to the 
homogeneous; in Europe, every day makes us 
more and more heterogeneous. 

** Thus, compared with that of the Asiatic, it 
can not be denied that the mind of the Euro- 
pean is of the higher order. Moreover, though 
our moral qualities are not equal to our intel- 
lectual, the manner in which we act under the 
conditions in which we are placed asserts our 
superiority even in that regard. The instances 
are many in which we do not dare to carry our 
convictions into execution, and each of these 
illustrates the inequality here set forth. To be 
content with the chances of things, to suffer the 
events of life uncomplainingly, is surely not so 
worthy a character as to demand a reason, and 
to accept the consequences of resistance. 

“The intellectual superiority of the European 
over the Asiatic is strikingly illustrated by their 
relative power over the African, who is confess- 
edly, in this respect, beneath them both. To 
go no farther back than the last ten centuries, 
both have, in their special way, exerted their in- 
fluence. Here and there, on the outskirts of 
that great continent, the European has made a 
faint, but at the best only a transitory impression. 
The Asiatic has pervaded it through and through. 
Of the promising churehes which in the early 
days of Christianity fringed the Northern coast, 
scarce any vestige now remains. ‘The faith of 
Arabia has not only. supplanted them, but is 
spreading even to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
this, as it would appear, spontaneously. On the 
other hand, the,European, with that universul 
charity which is his noblest attribute, has spared 
no exertions and no expense to diffuse the bless- 
ings which have been conferred by Providence 
on him. And yet it would seem to be in vain, 
though enforced by the great example of his 
civilization and physical power. In this we see 
the affinity of the mind of Africa with that of 
Asia, of which it is an exaggeration, and its in- 
congtuity with that of Europe. It can not, in 
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its present state, appreciate our manner of 
thinking, it can not embrace our conceptions of 
truth, but delivers itself unresistingly to the 
dogmas of the East, with all their errors of faith 
and all their imperfections of polity. 

** Since I have been drawn into a psychical 
comparison of the Asiatic and European in the 
foregoing particulars, it may not be amiss to 
consider the two races in another respect—the 
condition of their females. In the barbarous 
state, the woman is the slave of the man: the 
Mohammedan makes her his toy, the European 
his companion. The avarice of the former for 
beauty is replaced in the latter by an avarice 
for wealth. The treasures of the one are placed 
in a harem; those of the other are perhaps in- 
vested in the public stocks. 

‘¢The natural position of the female sex in this 
respect is indicated at once by the relation of 
numbers. In Europe, for every 106 male births 
there are 100 female; and as the sex of offspring 
is influenced by the relative ages of the parents, 
the older parent giving a tendency to its own 
sex, we may reasonably suppose that in the in- 
fants born of polygamy the males will prepon- 
derate, reversing the result which is observed in 
the great cities of Western Europe, in which the 
ratio of female births rises above its true mean 
by nearly four per cent. when the births are il- 
legitimate. In that term of the market—four 
per cent.—what a volume of information is here 
conveyed! It tells us that the European female 
does not fall at once ; that there intervene years 
of resistance to temptation—a struggle of virtue 
against penury and distress; but it also reveals 
the precocious wickedness of man. 

* Considering, therefore, the near equality of 
male and female births, we may truly assert that 
monogamy is the proper condition of our spe- 
cies, and that, apart from its social evils and 
criminality, polygamy is an unnatural state. I 
shall pass, as unworthy of notice, the assertion 
of those who, in this Christian country, practice 
so shameful a vice, that we might as well divide 
the number of square acres on the face of the 
globe by the number of its inhabitants, and de- 
clare it immoral in any one to possess a larger 
estate than corresponds to the quotient thereof. 
Acknowledging the natural depravity of the hu- 
man heart, I accept with humiliation the rebuke 
that the most enlightened communities exhibit, 
in these respects, a deplorable spectacle; and 
that the vices of the Mohammedan harems find 
their full counterpoise in the general, the awful, 
and, in many places, the legalized prostitution 
of Christian cities, 

‘* Europe has adopted, as the fundamental 
basis of its religious system, the grand Asiatic 
truth of the Unity of God, but in its family sys- 
tem has rejected the immemorial and wide- 
spread Asiatic practice of polygamy. That cir- 
cumstance has made it what it is, The mono- 
gamous habit has tended to draw the family tie 
more firmly, and has led to the accumulation 
and transmission of wealth from generation to 
generation in the same house, With this has 





arisen a liability to concentration of power in 
castes, and the use of surnames, which have per- 
petuated family interests and family pride. In 
Europe, the career of improvement is in the so- 
ciety; in Asia, it is in the’ individual—the un- 
known, starving, illiterate, but strong-willed sol- 
dier of to-day, is the pasha, the emperor, the 
caliph to-morrow. The castes of India form but 
a trifling exception to the fact that, in the midst 
of a universal despotism, the primest democratic 
element is concealed, for: career is open to 
talent. Through this, Asia has asserted her su- 
periority again and again. Europe has never 
produced a great lawgiver. Asia has produced 
many. Generations of three hundred millions 
of men have followed the maxims of Confucius 
for more than two thousand years; three hun- 
dred millions are the followers of Mohammed. 
The faiths which govern the daily life of two- 
thirds of the human race may well be an awfu! 
spectacle to us—the more awful because we 
know that they are a delusion. The only ap- 
proach to these great results in the Western con- 
tinent isin the supremacy of the Italian Church. 
But Rome owed the origin of her system to Asi- 
atic missionaries ; nor was it the completed work 
of the hand of one man—it was the offspring of 
centuries, the joint issue of a long line of illus- 
trious sacerdotal kings. In military life the 
highest qualities shine forth. If the talent for 
command and the capacity of a statesman are to 
be measured by the grandeur of undertakings 
and their success, it still remains for Europe to 


produce a soldier the equal of Jenghis Khan, and 


a king like Tamerlane. These great captains 
held almost all Asia in their iron grasp. The 
opinions we commonly hold respecting these il- 
lustrious men have come to us through perverted 
channels. Such prodigious successes as theirs 
imply the highest intellectual powers. Their 
true character appears when we compare them 
with their European contemporaries. At the 
same time that Charles VII. of France was mys- 
tifying his people with the imposture of Joan of 
Arc, and Henry VI. of England was engaged in 
the burning of necromancers who had attempted 
his life by melting an enchanted wax image be- 
fore the fire, Ulug Beg, the grandson of Tamer- 
lane, was determining with precision the latitude 
of Samarcand, his capital, with a mural quad- 
rant of 180 feet radius, and making a catalogue 
of the stars from his own observations, which, 
more than two hundred years subsequently, was 
printed at the University of Oxford! 

‘* If the European wishes to know how much 
he owes to the Asiatic, he has only to cast a 
glance at an hour of his daily life. The clock 
which summons him from his bed in the morn- 
ing, was the invention of the East, as were also 
clepsydras and sun-dials. The prayer for his 
daily bread, which he has said from his infancy, 
first rose from the side of a Syrian mountaiii. 
The linens and cottons with which he clothes 
himself, though they may be very fine, are in- 
ferior to those which have been made time im- 
memorial in the looms of India. The silk was 
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stolen by some missionaries for his benefit from 


China. He could buy a better razor than that | 
with which he shaves himself in the old city of | 
Damascus, where steel was first invented. The | 
coffee he expects at breakfast was first grown | 
by the Arabians, and the natives of Upper In- | 
dia prepared the sugar with which he sweetens | 
it. A schoolboy can tell the meaning of the | 
Sanscrit words, sacchara canda. If his tastes 
are light, and he prefers tea, the virtues of that | 
excellent leaf were first pointed out by the in- | 
dustrious Chinese, 
to make and use the cup and saucer in which to 
serve it. His breakfast tray was lackered in 
Japan. There is a tradition that leavened 
bread was first made of the waters of the Ganges. 
The egg he is breaking was laid by a fowl whose 
ancestors were domesticated by the Malaccans, 


unless she may have been—though that will not | 


alter the case—a modern Shanghai. If there 
are preserves and fruits on his board, let him 
remember with thankfulness that Persia first 
gave him the cherry, the peach, the plum. If 
in any of these delicate preparations he detects 
the flavor of alcohol, let it remind him that that 


substance was first distilled by the Arabians, | 


who have set him the praiseworthy example, 
which it will be for his benefit to follow, of ab- 
staining from its use. When he talks about 
coffee and alcohol, he is using Arabic words. 
A thousand years before it had occurred to him 
to enact laws of restriction on the use of intox- 
icating drinks, the Prophet of Mecca had ac- 
complished the same object; and what is more 
to the purpose, has compelled, to this day, all 
Asia and Africa to obey it. We gratify our 
taste for personal ornament in the way the Ori- 
entals have taught us, with pearls, rubies, sap- 
phires, diamonds. Of public amusements it is 
the same; the most magnificent fire-works are 
at this day to be seen in India and China. And 
as regards the pastimes of private life, Europe 
has produced no invention which can rival the 
game of chess. We have no hydraulic construc- 
tions as great as the Chinese canal; no fortifi- 
cations as extensive as the Chinese wall. We 
have no Artesian wells that can at all approach 
in depth some of theirs; we have not yet resort- 
ed to the practice of obtaining coal gas from the 
interior of the earth; they have borings for that 
purpose more than 3000 feet deep. 

‘Similar observations may be made if we 
examine the Asiatic contributions to science. 
While the learned of Europe were forbidding, 
as a heresy, the doctrine of the globular figure 
of the earth, the Caliph Al-Maimon was meas- 
uring the length of a degree along the shore of 
the Red Sea. He and his successors repeated- 
ly determined the obliquity of the ecliptic. A 


Saracen constructed the first table of sines, anoth- 
er explained the nature of twilight, and showed 
the importance of allowing for atmospheric re- 
fraction in astronomical observations. Algebra 
itself was invented and brought into Europe by 
the Mohammedans, who gave it the name it 
said of chemistry. 


bears. The same may be 


They also taught him how | 





It is needless to pursue these statements, for 
whoever will take the trouble to look into the 
| history of any branch of science existing in the 
seventeenth century, will find how deep are its 
obligations to Asia. I shall, therefore, add but 
one fact more; the invention of the figures of 
| arithmetic, which in reality gave birth to that 
science, and laid know ledge and commerce 
equally under obligations. For its simplicity, 
beauty, and universality, this invention alone is 
| enough to command the ‘gratitude of the human 
race. The manner of using the cipher, and 
placing the figures, is one of the happiest sug- 

gestions of the genius of man. 

“*T shall not contrast with these statements a 
catalogue of the contributions of the European. 
We know our own doings well enough. But 
such facts as the preceding may serve to remind 
us that the European is no more justified in 
ignoring the obligations he is under to the Asi- 
atic, than the Asiatic is justified in regarding 
him as a barbarian. In the advance of our 
common humanity both have taken, and still 
are taking their share. The European has 
brought to the new continent he discovered his 
religion, his laws, his literature, his science, and 
it may be a profitable subject of reflection to 
him, that under them the Indian is dying away! 
The Asiatic has likewise carried the Koran into 
Africa, Our prejudices and education ought 
not to conceal from us that there must surely 
be some adaptedness, even if it be in a sensual 
respect, between its doctrines and the ideas of 
many climates, many nations, many colors. 
The light of the: Arabian Crescent shines on all 
countries, from the Gulf of Guinea to the Chi- 
nese wall. In those pestilential and sun-burnt 
forests under the equinoctial line, cities are 
springing up, with their ten, their twenty, their 
fifty thousand inhabitants. That implies sub- 
ordination, law, civilization. It may be that 
this is not a course of events which would have 
been chosen by the French on the north with 
their military colonies; the English on the 
south with their commercial establishments ; 
the Americans on the west with their political 
institutions; but it is the course of Providence. 
Let us be thankful if the African be rescued 
from the abyss of barbarism, and brought to a 
knowledge of our higher morality and holier re- 
ligion, as brought he will be at last, even though 
it be by the hand of the Prophet. 

‘*From these considerations on the effect of 
Asiatic civilization upon Africa, we may profit- 
ably turn to a brief statement of that of Europe 
upon the red races of America. This result in 
the two continents, north and south, is, that in the 
latter, out of almost 1,700,000 aborigines, near- 
ly 1,600,000 have embraced Christianity, less 
than 100,000 remaining in the savage state. 
No such favorable impression has been made 
upon the aborigines of the northern continent, 
who, as is well known, are steadily diminishing 
in numbers, and many tribes that were once 
numerous have disappeared. This has taken 
place notwithstanding the care which has been 
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manifested by the Government of the United 
States for all those who are within its territories. 
It does not appear that the conclusion which 
has been drawn by some eminent authors, in 
view of these facts, can be maintained; that 
‘this consideration, if we can separate it from 
the events of the Spanish conquest, for which it 
is to be hoped that the soldiers, and not the 
ministers of religion, are responsible, must be 
allowed to reflect honor on the Roman Catholic 
Church, and cast a deep shade on the history 
of Protestantism.’ 

‘*¢ That this conclusion is incorrect, is shown at 
once by the very tables that are relied on for its 
support. Out of the 100,000 of the aborigines 
of South America who remain heathen, more 
than 66,000, that is to say two-thirds, belong to 
the Araucanian and Patagonian branches, who 
are the counterparts, for that continent, of the 
Indians of the United States and British Ameri- 
can territories in this. Upon these it may be 
truly said that no impression whatever has been 
made. Ofthe Patagonian branch, estimated at 
more than 32,000, only 100 individuals are 
stated to have embraced Christianity, and of 
the Araucanian branch, consisting of 34,000, not 
one. It is by bringing into these discussions 
the singular and wide-spread error, that all the 
aboriginal American tribes are alike, and by 
not making due allowance for their habits of 
life, their physical and mental endowments, 
that this mistake has arisen. But whoever will 
consider the facts as they actually stand, must 
come to the conclusion that there are just as 
well marked differences among these people as 
there are in the climates and circumstances in 
which they live. Intellectually there is even a 
greater difference between the Indian of the 
United States and the Indian of Peru than 
there is in their physical aspect; the one is an 
intractable savage, the other docile and easily 
led; the one has never yet been enslaved, the 
other prospers and increases in numbers, though 
he has sustained all the consequences of the 
atrocities of the Spanish conquest. By chance, 
or, perhaps, as we should more truly say, through 
Providence, the field of Catholic labor has been 
among the more docile races, that of Protestant 
among the more untamable. And the result 
is exactly such as under those circumstances a 
philosopher would be led to expect. 

**T cannot here avoid recalling to the attention 
of the reader what I have said respecting the 
comparative progress of Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism in Africa, for we find upon our 
own continent a repetition of the facts which 
were presented to us there. The chances, if 
such a term can on this occasion with propriety 
be used, of the diffusion of Christian civilization 
are directly proportional to the existing intellect- 
ual development of the community among whom 
the attempt is made. Mohammedanism has 
diffused itself in Africa, for precisely the same 
reason that Catholicism has succeeded in Amer- 
ica, because its operation was commenced upon 
those tribes best prepared to receive it. 
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“* We can not have a more striking instance of 
the effect of climate on civilization than that 
which is offered by the American Indians. As 
is well known, throughout all those latitudes in 
which life is maintained with difficulty, by reason 
of their inclemency, all the tribes both of the 
north and south continent were in a barbarous 
state ; yet in those more pleasant countries to- 
ward the tropics, in which, by reason of the 
natural fertility of the soil and a higher mean 
temperature, the inhabitants had little occasion 
to work, and passed their lives in comparative 
plenty and ease, a special civilization had arisen. 
It is of no little interest to observe how the 
main features of Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tion were presented in this case, doubtless with- 
out any communication with those continents, 
for it shows how the human mind is ever prone 
to unfold itself in the same way, to give birth to 
the same ideas, and to the same inventions. 
The civilized Americans of Mexico and Peru 
were organized in communities not unlike those 
with which the white man is elsewhere familiar, 
living in cities which were regulated by munici- 
pal laws also familiar enough to us, maintaining 
among their social institutions fixed ideas re- 
specting property and family rights, having a 
national religion, an established priesthood, and 
the means of recording events, which, though 
imperfect, were not unlike those which obtained 
in the earlier periods of our own civilization. 
If they had not a knowledge of iron and the 
plow, they had already fallen upon the early 
Asiatic plan of subjugating and domesticating 
such animals as were suitable to their purposes. 
Civilization arose among these people in similar 
localities, and under similar circumstances of life, 
as it had arisen among our ancestors in the old 
world, and, such is the sameness of constitution 
of the human mind, was advancing in exactly 
the same way. 

‘** Although for a time, among the degenerate 
descendants of the Spaniards, the South Ameri- 
can Indian may maintain himself, but little 
doubt can be entertained that the same destiny 
awaits him which has befallen his North Ameri- 
can brother. He can not withstand the enter- 
prise and activity which are leading to the ex- 
tension of the white invaders of his native soil. 
Even though the age of cruelty to these unfortu- 
nates has passed away, never more to return, 
and enlightened governments, animated by sen- 
timents into which no mercenary consideration 
enters, interest themselves in their welfare, it is 
not to be supposed that nations depending on 
such an artificial support can long continue to 
exist. In this inevitable decline the tropical 
races may far more worthily excite our commis- 
eration than those of the higher latitudes. Nor 
is their departure unavenged. They leave be- 
hind them two curses—tobacco and syphilis.” 


sequences of it. We commend the whole sub- 
ject to the consideration of our readers. They 
will find it full of interest, and very well worthy 
of their time and attention. 








So much for the cooking of men and the con-— 
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CHETKOE INDIANS. 


WILD LIFE IN OREGON. 
BY WILLIAM V. WELLS. 
ARLY in October, 1855, with an old com- 


panion of my peregrinations—one of those 
golden-tempered, delightful traveling-compan- 
ions with whom to associate is a perpetual treat 
—I found myself on board the stanch steam- 
ship Columbia, bound from San Francisco to 
Oregon. 

On the evening of the second day we came 
in sight of Trinidad, a little hamlet situated 
about two hundred miles north of San Francis- 
co. It was quite dark as the steamer came to, 
near a black, sea-beaten rock, through whose 
caverns the sea roared with a dismal moan. An 
inhospitable coast is that of California and Ore- 
gon, where, from San Diego to Puget Sound, 
a distance of thirteen hundred miles, there is 
found but one port—that of San Francisco—to 
which the dismantled ship may fly for refuge in 
a gale from seaward. Trinidad is a ‘‘ port;” 
but justly regarded with terror by the mariner 
in times of tempest. The fog limited our ob- 
servations from the quarter-deck to a few dim- 
ly-discerned huts far up the bank, and the only 
sound of civilization was the distant crying of 
a child ever and anon mingling with the surf’s 
roar. Freight was discharged, and a speedy 
leave taken of sorry-looking Trinidad. 

On the following morning the discharge of a 
gun from the bows brought us to the deck, 
when we found the steamer heading into the 
bay or roadstead of Crescent City. This, like 
most of the harbors on this coast, can only boast 
of its capacity. It extends from the houses of 





the inhabitants entirely across the Pacific. It 
is proposed to build a breakwater here, and so 
form a natural harbor. An indefinite number 
of millions of dollars are named as an estimate 
of the cost. Crescent City is three years old, 
situated on the sea-beach, backed by a dense 
mass of pine and cedar forest, inhabited by sev- 
eral hundred traders, packers, Indians, dogs, 
and mules. A brisk ride to Cape St. George, 
taken during our stay here, satiated our curios- 
ity. The country becomes uninteresting after 
the forest and green undergrowth of coast-trees 
have ceased to be novelties. The men were 
mostly ‘‘ Pikes” of an exceedingly rough cast, 
and the Indians, who were the first specimens 
of the Oregon savage we had met with, were 
decidedly to us the lions of the town. Wan- 
dering out toward a rocky promontory north of 
the town, and designated as the Battery, we 
found an encampment of the Chetkoe tribe. 
Three old women among them were quite blind, 
and, squatting in the sand, were feeling nerv- 
ously around for some bits of willow which they 
were fashioning into baskets—time out of mind 
the Indian’s oecupation. Several young squaws 
accosted us in broken English. One of them 
was really pretty, and but for some barbarous 
tattooing, nose and ear pendants, and a villain- 
ous smell of decayed salmon, would have been 
a very Fayaway. This young lady was in 
dishabille as we passed, and, though making her 
toilet with otter fat, glass beads, and shells, did 
not shrink at the unexpected visit. The entire 
party wore a dress composed of equal parts of 
cheap blankets, cast-off coats and shirts, and 
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the usual savage finery. The men sported the 
bow and arrow armor with a coyote or fox-skin 
for a quiver. All had the ears or nose slit, and 
one or two coquettish young jades of squaws 
wore fish-bones through their nostrils, and were 
otherwise scarified and marked. 

On the same afternoon we bade adieu to 
Crescent City, and were quickly again on our 
way to the northward. On the following morn- 
ing the ship’s reckoning showed us to be oppo- 
site Port Orford, and this being our proposed 
landing-place, we watched with some curiosity 
for the lifting of an impenetrable vail of fog 
which shut out all view of the coast. The 
speed was slackened, and the ‘blue pigeon” 
kept constantly moving. Suddenly, on our 
starboard bow, appeared a lofty rock looming 
out. of the mist. It was-a grand and startling 
spectacle. Though the sea was comparatively 
calm, the ground swells surged up around its 
base in piles of boisterous foam, roaring among 
the caverns and gulches, and rushing up to the 
height of forty feet; then, as the swell receded, 
the whole surface presented a bold front of 
yeasty rivulets, white as milk, and trickling 
down the rough: sides of the rock in hissing cas- 
cades, as one might imagine they would down 
the furrowed cheeks of some awful giant of 
Scandinavian romance. Clouds of birds hov- 
ered around the peak, screaming and dipping 
down to the waves, and scolding at our sudden 
intrusion. Our new acquaintance disappeared 
astern almost as soon as we had descried it. It 
is the southwestern point of Port Orford harbor, 
and is one of the enormous boulders rolled by 
some convulsion of nature from the steeps of 
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Humbug Mountain, which rears its head far 
above the surrounding country. We could now 
run with some degree of certainty, and heading 
boldly in, a gun was fired, the echo of which had 
scarcely done rattling through the coast-range 
when it was answered from on shore. A mo- 
ment after the shrill scream of a rooster came 
across the water, and the fog lifting, opened to 
our view a bluff bank, perhaps forty feet high, 
upon which was situated a small town, with some 
forty houses, half-deserted, and standing at the 
verge of a bank of lofty foliage, forming the great 
fir and pine region which skirts the Oregon coast 
from the California line to Puget Sound. 

From under the lee of a promontory known 
as ‘‘ Battle Rock,” and the history of which we 
shall presently review, a boat put forth through 
the surf, into which we bundled, and grasping 
the hands extended in kindly parting, we had 
soon made our first landing on the Oregon coast. 
As we rounded the point we looked back upon 
the steamer heading out to sea, and pursuing her 
way to the Columbia River. 

We landed at a little lumber wharf, whence a 
short walk brought us to the United States Bar- 
racks; and entering the house of Dr. Glissan and 
Lieutenant Kautz, we were soon engaged in con- 
versation with a party of educated gentlemen, 
whose cultivated talents shone the more con- 
spicuously in the wild region that duty had made 
their place of residence. About three hundred 
yards from the Government reserve, and hidden 
from it by an intervening range of hills, is situ- 
ated the little town of Port Orford. Its history 
is that of the sudden and too ephemeral growth 





of the coast villages of Oregon. 
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In 1851 a party of men from Portland, Oregon, 
selected this spot for the site of a town, depend- 
ing upon its roadstead and the facility of com- 


munication with the interior for the basis of its 
suecess and growth. The discovery of the auri- 
ferous sands of Gold Bluff, which were found to 
extend along the entire coast, from Rogue River 
to Cape Arago, also augmented the progress of 
the place. The original party consisted of 
eighteen men; but finding their stock of pro- 
visions becoming exhausted, and there being no 
means of supplying the deficiency, half returned 


to Portland, leaving nine of their number to | 


await their return. At that time the character 
of the country between the Californa line and 
the Columbia River was unknown. Its deep 
rivers, bays, tribes of Indians, and topography, 
were a sealed book, save to a few venturesome 
old hunters and trappers who had wandered 
down the coast even to the Humbeldt; but their 
accounts, vague and uncertain, were unknown. 

This section of Oregon contained about two 
thousand Indians, divided into numerous tribes, 
who soon became aware that the whites had 
settled their country, and, with savage hostility, 
determined to crush the band at Port Orford. 
Their rapidly increasing numbers alarmed our 
little garrison, who retreated upon what is now 
known as ‘ Battle Rock”—a natural fort show- 
ing three precipitous sides toward the ocean, 
and only accessible from land by a regular 
causeway. The parapet of this fortification 
stands not less than fifty feet above the tide. 
Here they encamped, and barricading the only 
vulnerable point, they direeted a brass six-pound- 
er field-piece from a port-hole left for the pur- 


| pose, and, loading their rifles, prepared for the 
| worst. The precaution was welltimed. Theday 
| following this removal, the tribes from the Ump- 
| qua, Coquille, and Rogue River, congregated, 
| and mustered nearly a thousand braves. Armed 
with bows and arrows, and ignorant of the deadly 
qualities of the American rifle, they advanced 
up the passage-way with yells that made the 
little band within quail with apprehension. The 
besieged were under the command of a Tennes- 
sean, who restrained the men until their tattooed 
assailants had approached in an irregular mass, 
four or five deep, to within a few yards of the 
field-piece, when the order to fire was given. 
My informant, who was one of the party, de- 
scribed the scene in Texan vernacular, which I 
regret Iam unable to repeat. It would depict 
the scene a thousand-fold more graphically than 
I could write it. 

In loading the gun, which was done with 
slugs, stones, and bits of iron, to the muzzle, 
they had exhausted their slender stock of pow- 
der to two rounds of pistol and rifle charges. 
As the eyes of the savages gleamed through the 
chinks of the brushwood barricade, the death- 
dealing discharge tore throughtheirranks. This, 
followed by a well-directed volley from the rifles 
and revolvers, of which every shot told, sent such 
of the Indians as were not wounded pell-mell 
back. What with the roar of the cannon, the 
cracking of the fire-arms, and the yells of the 
wounded, the whole mass took to their heels 
and fled affrighted into the forest. Numbers 
were dashed into the boiling surf below, or killed 
among the rocks in their descent. This was the 
| first and last volley. No estimate was made of 
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the slain. Indeed they staid not to count, but 
after a hurried consultation, and fearful of the 
return of the Indians in still greater force, and 
knowing their own want of ammunition, they 
abandoned the fort, and, taking to the forest, 
traveled for several weeks, entering the Willa- 
mette Valley, and so reaching Portland. 

It was a bright sparkling morning, the sun 


pouring down a flood of radiance after the rain | 


of the previous night, when we mounted two 
shaggy but strong Indian ponies, and set out for 
Empire City, at Coos Bay. Every leaf seemed 
to glitter in the light, and dew-drops sparkled in 
every bush. It was a morning to make one 
‘love to live,” as the lungs expanded with the 
respiration of the cold and bracing air. One 
rides through the undulating country of Oregon 


with an exhilaration of spirits like that follow- | 


ing the inhalation of laughing gas. The char- 
acteristic dryness of the autumn months of Cal- 
ifornia is not found among these verdant woods. 


Green and fragrant heath-blossoms adorned the | 


sides of the road, and at times we crossed some 
noisy rivulet, scolding its way toward the sea, 
half concealed by an overhanging drapery of 
verdure fed by its waters. 

This continued for some miles, when we came 
out upon the sea-shore; and now, joined by a 
couple of horsemen bound to some point above, 
we scampered over a hard sand beach, until we 
reached the Elk River. H having passed 
this way about a year before, and anxious to dis- 
play his knowledge of the route, selected the 
ford, and dashed in, but was soon up to his 


middle, and reached the opposite banks, having | 


partaken of a cold bath much against his will. 


. ‘ , ; . 
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FIGHT ON BATTLE ROCK. 


| The rest, more cautious, mounted the tops of 
| their saddles, and escaped with only wet feet. 
This river during the winter months is impassa- 
ble. The distance from a log-house standing 
| on the bank to the Sixes River is some six miles, 
the road leading through a thickly-wooded coun- 
| try. On the route we crossed Oape Blanco, 
which, until the completion of the recent coast 
reconnoissance, was supposed to be the most 
westernmost point of the United States. Cape 
Mendocino, however, in California, is believed 
to be a mile or two farther seaward. Our new 
friends had left us, and we galloped along the 
verge of the beetling cliff, where we paused to 
‘** breathe our horses,” and gaze off into the blue 
ocean beyond. 

Here, since the creation, these foaming break- 
ers have chafed, and the rocks skirting the base 
of the precipice have dashed them defiantly back. 
| From the pitch of the Cape a dangerous reef‘of 
| rocks, standing high above the water, stretches 

out to sea; the rocks, 2s we stood and held our 
hats on in the face of the sea-breeze, were some- 
times hidden in the toppling foam. A line car- 
ried directly west from where we stand would 
nearly touch Jeddo, and meet with no impedi- 
ment on the way. All is *“‘deep blue ocean” 
between. Here the footsteps of Young America 
must pause a while. From this point we may 
look back upon the continent. The Cape is a 
prominent landmark to the mariner, and from 
here the land trends away to the northeast, 
giving to the headland the appearance of a 
| Shoulder thrust far into the sea. The bluff, 
crested with pine-trees, standing almost upon 
the very brink, and sloping thence inland, forms 
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CAPE BLANOO, 


a platean, or piece of table-land, finely wooded, 
across which the sharp sea gales whistle with 
unchecked fury. From the Cape to ‘ the 
Sixes” is about two miles. The country slopes 
to the northward, forming a valley through 
which the river flows to the ocean. The Sixes 
has not yet been traced to its source, though it 
takes its rise not above forty miles in the inte- 
rior. It can be ascended with canoes about 
twelve miles, and is said to wind among fertile 
bottoms and reaches of prairie land hitherto only 
traversed by Indians and wild beasts. It emp- 
ties into the ocean under the lee of a huge rock, 
but the bar is impassable even for a canoe. 
From seaward no entrance can be discerned. 
At its mouth stands Dan’s cabin. 

“Dan” is an old Norwegian sailor, whose 
half century of adventures have carried him 
thrice around the world. He has sailed under 
every flag in Christendom, has fought in nu- 
merous naval engagements, and has been often 
wounded. Among the otter and bear hunting 
community in which he is now located, and who 
never saw salt-water or ship until their journey 
across the continent to the Pacific shores, he is 
regarded as a curious ocean monster, to be list- 
ened to respectfully, and heeded with more than 
ordinary awe. His fearful oaths—almost:un- 
intelligible, from the Dutch jargon with which 
he mingles them—his rough, outlandish appear- 
ance, his undisputed courage, and kind simplic- 
ity, have made him notorious, and the traveler 
along the coast looks forward with sharpened 
appetite to the roasted salmon or broiled bear- 
steak at ‘‘ Dan’s.” 

We arrived at the ford at dead low-water, and 





H determined to push across, though the 
quicksands are said to be dangerous at that 
point. However, we plunged in, and by dint of 
spurring and shouting, reached the opposite side. 
Dan’s hut is about two hundred yards from the 
northern bank. We rode up to the door of a 
log-cabin situated at the mouth of a ravine, and 
partly embowered in its tangled foliage. From 
this issues a rivulet discharging into the river; 
and here the old Northman has decided to pass 
the rest of his days, within hearing of the ocean’s 
roar—just near enough to be reminded of his 
many adventures, and yet secure from its dan- 
gers, 

Dismounting, we tied our horses to a post, 
while the door opened, and a long-haired, so- 
ber-faced trapper, with a face like leather and 
with the seriousness of a parson, gazed out upon 
us with Indian stoicism. He was about thirty- 
five years of age. Around his head was a dirty 
handkerchief, the ends of which hung negli- 
gently down his face. Slashed buckskin pants, 
hunting-shirt, and moccasins, made up his ap- 
parel, while the short black pipe, which he held 
firmly between his teeth, showed that our arri- 
val had disturbed him in the enjoyment of the 
hunter’s elysium. He regarded our operations 
with silent indifference, and when we inquired 
for Dan, replied by throwing open the door, 
which hung on wooden hinges, and re-entered 
the cabin, leaving us to follow if we pleased. 
After fastening our animals we entered, and 
found the trapper already stretched before the 
fire, gazing immovably at the smoky rafters, 
and pulling gently at the digestive pipe. It 
was evident that an attempt to disturb our new 
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acquaintance again would be useless, so we 
shouted, ‘‘Dan! Hallo there, Dan!” where- 
upon a savage growl from one of the hide beds 
in the corner announced that the lord of the 
manor was taking an early snooze. 

“Can you get us something to eat, Dan?” 
said I, in my blandest tone. 

‘¢ Are you Coos Bay people ?” asked the voice 
from the bed. 

It flashed across me that a slight fib in such 
a strait would be excusable, and thinking that 
the Norwegian might have a peculiar regard for 
the denizens of Coos Bay, I replied ‘‘ Yes!” 

** Well, get out o’ my cabin den, you bloody 
sneaks! Da don’t no Coos Bay man get no 
grub in my cabin—they’re mean enough to pack 
their own grub!” 

It was evident I had made a mistake, and I 
hastened to explain, when H » who had 
known Dan, came to the rescue. 

“Dan! don’t you know me? It’s the Doc- 
tor; Dr. H——, that cured you of the rheu- 
matics last year, Don’t you remember me, old 
fellow ?” 

At this the heap of bed-clothes began to 
move, and the old Norwegian, grunting with 
pain, came out of his lair. He speedily knew 
the Doctor, and welcomed him, but without 
deigning me a word or look. The sight of a 
fat haunch of elk hanging from the ridge pole 
obliged me to smother my feelings. 

Without a dozen words he got to work, and 
in another ten minutes was roasting several fine 
steaks before the fire, which crackled in a huge 
chimney of mud and stones. Silence seemed 
the order of the day in this hermit’s abode, so, 
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without saying, By your leave, I stepped over the 
prostrate body of the trapper, and took down 
from the fire-place notch a soot-begrimed pipe, 
half filled with the ‘* dear weed,” coolly lit it by 
an ember, and puffed away. 

Dan said nothing. Thus encouraged, I ad- 
dressed a few words to him with a view of open- 
ing a conversation, but without success, and a 
garrulous attempt upon the still motionless trap- 
per was equally without avail. Foiled so far, 
and determined to draw the old fellow out, as I 
learned he had a fund of anecdote, I produced 
a flask of brandy, saved as a precious relic of 
San Francisco, and taking a swallow to prove it 
was not poisoned, passed it silently to the old 
sailor. He smelt at the mouth, and immediate- 
ly took a strong pull at its contents, uttering a 
prolonged and satisfactory ‘‘A—h!” as he re- 
turned it. The fountains of his loquacity were 
opened at once, and turning a curious glance 
toward me, he observed, 

** You didn’t get dat at Port Orford, no how!” 

** You say right,” replied H . 

And therewith commenced a conversation of 
an hour’s duration; but the trapper, though 
paying his respects to the flask, said nothing. 
Throughout this class of men it will be ob- 
served, that being alone and in the silent for- 
ests or mountain solitudes the greater part of 
their lives, they acquire a taciturn habit, which 
seldom leaves them. 

We found, by actual experiment, that the 
sand in the bottom of the rivulet near the house 
contained gold in fine particles. Dan hobbled 
out and washed a pan of earth, in which were 
hundreds of minute specs of the precious metal. 
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The whole ocean beach of Oregon is thus im- 
pregnated with gold, to a greater or less extent. 
Among other facts, Dan stated that a law went 
into operation last winter in Oregon, prohibiting 
the sale of liquors except by the payment of a 
quarterly license of fifty dollars. No sooner had 
the law gone into effect than the deputy sheriff 
started from Coos Bay, and traveling rapidly 
through the country before the law could be- 
come generally known, had taken every place 
in his route where liquor was sold, and imposed 
the fine for selling without a license. Dan's 
was among the proscribed number, and to this 
day he heaps anathemas on Coos Bay and its 
entire population, not one of whom need apply 
at his door for entertainment. This explained 
his ominous question on our entrance, 

** Are you Coos Bay people ?” 

We gradually grew to be good friends with 
both Dan and the trapper, and both took par- 
ticular pains to direct us on our route. By the 
time our horses were rested we had learned all 
the necessary facts regarding the country, and 
paying our score, we mounted and started away 
to the northward, Dan’s old white mare break- 
ing away as we dashed past, and he and his 
companion performing a series of indescribable 
gyrations to arrest her evident intention of fol- 
lowing us. We soon reached the ocean beach, 
where the nature of the sand admits of no faster 
motion than a walk. The sky to seaward be- 
gan to thicken, and soon we were riding through 
a fog so dense that the banks of surf, a few hun- 


dred yards from us, were scarcely visible. After 
an hour H——’s black beard was sparkling like 
hoar-frost—the glittering drops standing upon 
his mustaches as in a winter’s morning in New 
England. The fog was driven inland by a keen 
wind that searched every seam and opening. 


It was like riding in the rain. Such weather 
may be counted on two-thirds of the year along 
the Oregon beach. 

While on the route we met Ben Wright, the 
sub-Indian agent, an experienced hunter and 
trapper, whose life has been passed in the mount- 
ains and on the Western frontier. He was a man 
of some thirty-two years, with black curling hair, 
reaching, beneath a slouched Palo Alto hat, down 
to his shoulders; a Missouri rifle was slung across 
his back, and he rode a heavy black mule with 
bearskin machillas. Altogether, he was a splen- 
did specimen of a backwoodsman, of noble stat- 
ure, lithe as an eel, of Herculean strength, and 
with all the shrewdness and cunning acquired by 
a lifetime passed among the North American 
Indians. Almost disdaining the comforts of 
civilized life, and used to the scanty fare of the 
hunter, he seemed peculiarly fitted for the office 
he held. Iam thus particular in the description 
of Ben Wright, as his name has just been pub- 
lished among those who were butchered by the 
Chetkoe tribe at Rogue River in February last. 
He was in company, when we met him, with 
several others, any one of whom would nearly 
answer to this description. Some of them have 
shared his fate in the massacre above referred to. 





Our next crossing was at Flores Creek, which 
we now easily forded; but in winter it becomes 
a formidable stream, and during the heavy rains 
is impassable. The ford is two miles above the 
mouth. This crossed, we again struck the mo- 
notonous ocean beach. The route for many 
miles is one of the most uninteresting that can 
be imagined. The scenery is the same for 
twenty miles. A shouting conversation must 
be maintained to be intelligible against the high 
wind. Even the romantic associations attend- 
ing the tumbling in of a heavy ocean surf is in 
part denied—the mist often entirely hiding the 
outer breakers, and leaving one to imagine their 
force by the half acre of foam, which, rushing 
up the slant of the beach, expends itself in tiny 
ripples around the horses’ hoofs, Presently we 
observed something in the distance resembling 
machinery, and a nearer inspection introduced 
a veritable gold-beach washing apparatus in full 
operation, under the brow of a tall sand-bank, 
and superintended by three stout, contented- 
looking fellows, who assured us, in answer to 
our queries, that they were making from $12 
to $25 per day ‘‘to the hand.” Not unused to 
the ‘‘ tricks of the trade,” as practiced in the Cal- 
ifornia gold regions, we were disposed to be in- 
eredulous until, by a few fair ‘‘ prospects” of the 
gold sand, and an explanation of the modus 
operandi, we were finally convinced of the truth 
of the statement. In a word, the entire sea- 
beach, from Rogue River to Cape Arago, is more 
or less impregnated with fine gold sand, much 
of it an impalpable dust, and only to be ex- 
tracted by the use of quicksilver. It is precise- 
ly the same thing as quartz mining—minus the 
labor and expense of crushing the rock prepara- 
tory to the amalgamating process. A stream 
of water, conducted from a neighboring ravine, 
is led through wooden flumes to the ‘tom 
heads,” and the workmen “‘ stripping,” or clear- 
ing away the drift, leave nothing to do but 
shovel tons of the black sand into the sluices, 
the trickling stream performing the process of 
separation, the fine dust escaping over these 
miniature rifles being arrested and amalga- 
mated in a series of quicksilver deposits below. 
The greater part, however, is caught in the up- 
per rifles. The stream was stopped a few min- 
utes for our accommodation, and we found the 
bottom of the trough sparkling with innumer- 
able minute specks of gold, and in half an hour 
the quantity had so increased that we could dis- 
tinguish the fine gold sand glittering through 
the volume of water. It was a crystal brook, 
with golden pavement. 

The sand from the beach, however, drifted rap- 
idly over their works, urged by the diurnal gales 
which sweep with full force across the place, and 
obliging the miners to erect high brush and board 
fences to prevent being buried by a slow process. 
I had often heard and read of these diggings ; 
but until now had never realized the fact of a 
‘golden ocean beach.” The Oregonians assert 
that, notwithstanding the constant working of 
these sands, they are found to be quite as rich 
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the succeeding year—a fact which we could 
scarcely doubt when we learned that the present 
is the third working over of the ‘ Stacy claim.” 

Bidding adieu to our friends, and leaving 
them to their solitary fate of washing gold, we 
spurred onward, and another two miles brought 
us to the famous Coquille River, discharging 
from the southeast into the ocean. An abrupt 
descent brought us to the bank, where we found 
two log-houses of considerable pretensions, and 
owned by a Yankee and an Englishman, who have 
here established a ferry ‘‘ for man and beast.” 

Descending the bank, we stopped at the house 
—a couple of blooded dogs issuing from the yard 
and smelling suspiciously around our horses. 
The owners of the establishment made their ap- 
pearance directly after, and the scow being 
hauled to the beach, we entered, horses and all, 
and were soon ferried across the river, which is 
above one hundred yards in width. The bar 
has about seven feet at low water. Availing 
ourselves of the directions given us by the ferry- 
men, we pursued our journey along a bluff bank 
overlooking the sea some fifty feet—occasionally 
getting closego the brink, where we looked down 
upon abandoned claims and gold-washing ma- 
chines until, at nightfall, we came to the now 
deserted town of Randolph. 

A few lines will suffice to narrate the rise and 
fall of Randolph. Captain Smith, U.S. A., 
while on a visit to this part of Oregon, in the 
winter of 1853, discovered gold mingled with 
the sands of the beach. The story got wind, 
and thousands crowded from all parts of Oregon 
and California to these shores of the latest El 
Dorado. On the bluff immediately above the 
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most thoroughly worked claims, a town (Ran- 
dolph) was commenced in the following June, 
and by the next winter about two hundred per- 
sons were located here, awaiting the breaking-up 
of the southeast gales to prosecute their labors, 
Their efforts, however, were not crowned with 
the success they anticipated. Some abandoned 
the place and left for California; others went to 
Rogue River, and soon the place was deserted. 
We found two or three disconsolate families 
collected in the public pound, or corral, making 
an “arbitration,” as a very talkative lady in- 
formed us, of the cattle of a couple who, having 
been married a year, had found the hymenial 
chains to hang heavily, and were about separa- 
ting for life. Leaving nearly the entire popula- 
tion, consisting of nine men and women and a 
number of children, to this occupation, we drew 
up at the door of the least ruined house, and dis- 
mounted, to the satisfaction of a flock of flaxen- 
haired urchins, to whom our arrival was evi- 
dently a matter of great moment. A very 
pretty and interesting woman welcomed us, and 
was soon busily engaged preparing our supper. 
Meanwhile we strolled out to see the lions of 
Randolph. Several vacant lots in a ‘‘ streak” 
of deserted pine dwellings attracted my curiosity 
enough to inquire what had become of the 
houses; when our hostess responded that they 
had fallen a sacrifice to the fuel-gathering hands 


of the remaining population—in a word, they ~ 


had been used up as fire-wood. What a pic- 
ture! A town springing from nothing—grow- 
ing—culminating in its career of prosperity, and 
burned as fuel in its decadence ! 

In another year not a clapboard will remain 
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to tell the whereabout of Randolph. Our host- 
ess—whom we thought far too pretty to be wast- 
ing the bloom of her beauty in this bleak corner 
of Oregon—soon spread before us an excellent 
supper, to which we did such extreme justice 
that even she, not unused to the voracity of her 
Oregon visitors, stared up from her sewing at 
the rapid disappearance of the edibles. The 
master of the house announcing that our beds 
were ready, we tumbled into our blankets and | 
slept soundly until daybreak, when the adjacent | 
frizzling of some elk-steaks operating upon the | 
olfactories of H——, he opened his eyes, sprang | 
out of bed, and hastened to array himseif. | 
Breakfast dispatched and the bills paid, we re- 
mounted, and leaving the silent town to its re- 
quiem of the eternal surf, we struck off from the 
coast, and plunged directly into the woods. The 
most interesting part of our ride had now com- 
menced. 

The forest we were entering extends along 
the Oregon coast from Rogue River to Wash- 
ington Territory, except where broken by riv- 
ers or belts of other timber. It is composed 
of spruce, fir, and yellow and white pine, and 
forms a mass of motionless woods of giant growth 
and dark as a Gothic cathedral. Five minutes 
took us beyond the sound of the restless surf, 
and even the waving of the pines, as they wagged | 
their tops in the gale, ceased as we penetrated 
deeper into the solemn silence of this grand old | 
forest. The path, which had been cut through | 
it at public expense, just wide enough to admit | 
a horseman, was crossed in every direction with | 
gnarled and crooked roots, forbidding our pas- 
sage at a rate faster than a walk. The view, | 
unobstructed by jungle or shrubbery, was bound- | 
ed on every side by a perspective of great trunks, | 
not twisted into knees, or protruding unsightly | 
branches like the oak, but straight as arrows, | 
and reaching, in some instances, an altitude of 
nearly three hundred feet. 

No sound save the rustling of our stirrups 
against the low whortleberry bushes and black- 
berry vines disturbed the impressive stillness of 
the scene. Here and there lay the decayed 
form of some ancient monarch of the glade, and | 
of such age that the twisted roots of pines not 
far from a century old were straddled athwart 
their trunks, and which had evidently sprung 
into life since the fall of the older tree. We 
thus estimated the age of several fallen cedars, 
which must have been growing centuries before 
Columbus discovered the continent. The soil 
over which we were passing was a rich loam, ex- 
tending to an unknown depth, and the face of 
the country slightly undulating, not unlike the 
surface of the Pacific still heaving with the long 
swells of a past tempest. Occasionally, in the 
deepest of these dells, appeared a growth of oak 
or myrtle, among whose more extended foliage 
the sunlight glimmered in fine contrast to the 
darkening woods around; but every tree grew 
straight upward, as if shunning the deep shad- 
ows below, and following their instincts by stretch- 

















ing their arms toward the only point where sun 





and blue sky were visible. As we got deeper 
into the timber we gradually ceased conversa- 
tion, and each occupied with his own thoughts 
was speculating, perhaps, upon the probable 
time when the advance of civilization should 
sweep away this cloud of foliage, when we came 
suddenly upon a large tree lately fallen across 
the trail, its broken limbs piled high before us, 
and offering an impassable barrier to our further 
progress. 

An impenetrable growth of thickly-matted 
bushes prevented our tracing the trunk to the 
stump, and thus regaining the path on the op- 
posite side, while toward the left the path, hay- 
ing been cut along the edge of a steep glade 
filled with young myrtle and hemlocks, gave lit- 
tle encouragement for our passage by that route. 
While we were calculating the chances of fore- 
ing a way through to the right, H——, who had 
ever prided himself upon his woodcraft, discov- 
ered a newly-made path to the left, which he at 
once pronounced to be the track of two horse- 
men whom our hostess at Randolph informed 
us had gone to Coos Bay some days before. ‘It 
is evident,” said he, with a peculiar logical ac- 
cent common to most professional men—“ it is 
evident that this tree has fallen previous to the 
passage of these two men, and, depend upon it, 
we shall come out right if we follow their trail.” 

H was generally right in his conclusions, 
and as this appeared a reasonable one, and none 
better suggested itself, we spurred the unwilling 
horses down the descent, slowly breaking our 
way through the thick bushes, and following as 
near as possible the direction of the road. We 
were soon at fault, however, as the opening 
disappeared after a few yards, and my com- 
panion, who was in front, had just signified his 
intention of retracing our steps, when his horse 
suddenly started, and, with a snort of terror, 
reared into the air, and plunging up the hill ata 
pace which defied the impediments of bush or 
briars, dashed into the road, and back in the di- 
rection to Randolph, H shouting, 

** Good G—d, see that bear! Whoa! Look 
out! Whoa, boy! Look out for yourself W——! 
he’s coming this way !” 

The whole occurred so quickly, that before I 
could collect my thoughts my horse had sprung 
up the hill, and now the animals, somewhat re- 
moved from the immediate vicinity of his bear- 
ship, stood facing the jungle, and with nostrils 
distended and ears erect, stared wildly at the 
spot where Bruin had been seen. 

Neither of us were bear-hunterg or trappers, 
and as little acquainted with the method of at- 
tacking so formidable an animal as any good 
citizens alone in an Oregon forest. In the few 
bear stories I could recall at the moment, the 
main feature which presented itself to my recol- 
lection was climbing a tree, but the enormous 
trunks around offered very dubious facilities for 
such an operation. 

** Now then,” said H——, ‘‘we must pass 
that tree, and how to avoid a fight is the ques- 
tion. I'd certainly rather retrace our steps than 











AN UNWELOOME ENCOUNTER. 


hazard a pistol battle with the monster I just 
saw.” 

For my part I had not yet seen the enemy, 
and with my rifle ready in my hand, was won- 
dering where he would next make his appear- 
ance, when the crackling of the bushes showed 
that he was on the move. With eyes fixed upon 
the copse, we awaited his appearance. Luck- 
ily, however, Bruin was as little disposed for a 
battle as ourselves, and probably overrating our 
forces, made his way out above us, and disap- 
peared in the woods. 

By noon we had penetrated fourteen miles 
into the forest, sometimes crossing elk and bear 
trails, now cantering along an even tract of 
country, bereft of shrubbery, and overshadowed 
by the same huge trees, or plodding slowly 
through green copses of underbrush, the vines 
clambering up the mighty trunks, hanging in 
long green festoons from the branches, and form- 
ing natural arbors through which the path was 
barely discernible. A small log-hut, erected 
in an open space, and nearly in ruins, is known 
as the “‘ Half-way House,” and is the only sign 
of civilization along the route. Here we dis- 
mounted, and tying our horses by their riattas, 
allowed them to nibble a while at the grass, while 
we attacked the whortleberries, hanging in pro- 
fuse clusters upon the bushes, 

We were a month too late for the blackber- 
ries, the vines of which spread in all directions, 
and showed traces of the visits of numerous 
beasts, who are decidedly epicures in their taste 
for fruit. Here we began to discover evidences 
of the great coal deposits, which are eventually 





to make this section of Oregon the Newcastle 
of the Pacific, and as effectually terminate the 
importation of that article around Cape Horn 
as has already nearly been done with flour. 

Remounting, we struggled along through the 
labyrinth of trunks, until at sundown a slight 
rise in the ground gave us a glimpse of daylight 
through the forest. A citizen of Empire City 
suddenly appeared, and paused aghast in his 
route at sight of two strangers. The grip on 
his trusty rifle was a little tightened as we ap- 
proached, but seeing we were immigrants, and 
probably not connected with any of the local is- 
sues of the Coos Bay country, he shouted, 

**Dern my skin, but when I heered the brush 
a-crackin’, I thought I had ketched that cow at 
last. How are ye strangers—bound to Coos ?” 

We replied, and after a brief interchange of 
news, we pursued our way. He pointed out, 
as we parted, the graves of five children who 
had been crushed by the falling of a tree some 
twelve months before. 

After the discovery of the coal deposits, there 
was ‘‘a rush” of some twenty families to the 
mineral region, most of whom cleared and claim- 
ed, under the law of 1847, six hundred and for- 
ty acres of landeach. To avoid the danger of 
falling trees, it is necessary to burn and fell all 
suspicious ones within a few hundred yards of 
the dwelling. One right the father heard an 
ominous crackling in the direction of a giant 
pine which had been steadily consuming under 
the action of fire for a week past. The family 
was asleep, but like lightning the danger flashed 
upon the settler, and arousing his wife, they 
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seized two of the children, and hurried the be- 
wildered little flock into the night air. But the 
warning had come too late. As they issued from 
the hut, the tree—a monstrous pillar of wood, 
little lower than the cross of Trinity Church 
in New York—toppled from its centre and fell 
to the earth. ‘The cabin was directly in a line 
with its descent, and was smashed to atoms. A 
little mound, over which clamber a few black- 
berry vines; marks the lonely grave. 

As we neared the edge of the forest, the reg- 
ular strokes of an ax resounding in echoes 
through the shadowy silence, showed we were 
nearing our place of destination. The horses, 
now quite worn down with the wearisome route, 
pricked up their ears at the sound, and quicken- 
ing their pace, we issued from the woods upon 
the banks of a beautiful and spacious bay, stretch- 
ing some three miles directly beyond us, and 
about five to the right and left. The surround- 
ing woods were clearly depicted in its glassy 
surface, while the swelling tide swept nobly up 
to the spot where we stood. It was the famous 
Coos Bay, of which some indistinct accounts had 
reached San Francisco, but which, passed over in 
the reconnoissance of the United States Coast 
Survey, had remained unexplored and almost 
unknown. Indeed, no maps or charts, save the 
one afterward made by myself from rough sketch- 
es, exist of this fine sheet of water. 

To the right lay the little town of Empire 
City—every collection of dwellings in Oregon 
and California is a city—composed of some 
thirty houses, mostly of boards, and from the 
midst of which a half finished wharf projected 
into the bay. A hasty glance at the scene suf- 





ficed ; for our animals were already gazing wist- 
fully at the place, with visions of corn or barley, 
doubtless, rising in the dim perspective. So 
with as brisk a gait as we could assume, we en- 
tered the town—the entire population complete- 
ly electrified by our arrival, and crowding around 
us as curious specimens of humanity, which, in 
truth, we were. 

Our friend, Mr. Rogers, hastened out to meet 
us; and, rescuing his visitors from the crowd, 
hurried us into his store, where we were not 
long in making ourselves at home. 

Behold us now before a crackling fire of pine- 
knots, alternately sipping the contents of a co- 
pious bowl of whisky-punch—and such whisky, 
shade of Bacchus !—and detailing to the atten- 
tive listeners the news from “Frisco,” as San 
Francisco is here familiarly termed. The mail 
facilities between Coos Bay and the great com- 
mercial metropolis of the Pacific are extremely 
uncertain and by no means regular; so our ar- 
rival was a matter of the greatest moment. 

Mr. Rogers’s store is the commerical and po- 
litical head-quarters of Coos Bay. The stout 
proprietor himself, a rosy-cheeked, educated 
Vermonter, has held some of the most import- 
ant offices in the gift of the people, and his 
hearty manners and good-natured laugh have 
won for him the reputation of the most popular 
man at Coos. The store is the resort of the in- 
habitants for many miles around on Sundays; 
when, seated on the counter, they discuss the 
most important topics, and select goods from 
the assortment of our host. A glance around 
the shelves revealed the extent of his stock, 
which, as a racy informant remarked in answer 
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to my look of inquiry, consisted of “‘ green gro- 
ceries”—i. e., black thread and vinegar! 

As the fire lighted up the interior of the 
rough dwelling, and brought into bold relief the 
stalwart forms of men whose tastes and occupa- 
tions had led them into this corner of the world 
for a livelihood, it was difficult to realize that 
four years ago the bare existence of such a place 
as Coos Bay was unknown. 

The evening wore away with songs and sto- 
ries; jolly great pipes of tobacco black as ‘‘ sooty 
Acheron” were smoked and refilled ; more logs 
were piled upon the fire, and rough jokes flew 
around the merry circle. At last, weary with 
the ride, and perhaps a little overcome by the 
hospitality of our entertainers, we were shown 
to a species of shed, the sign over the door of 
which read thus; 


Pilon CL Gorell ,| 
Dontts-—— Yot-eel-s] 


and denoted the sole public house of Empire 
City. Here we addressed ourselves to sleep, 
and, after a round twelve hours, came out on 
the following day, brisk as larks and prepared to 
see the lions. 

Coos Bay is about twenty miles in length and 
from three to four in width. It is entered from 
the ocean—or, rather, the ocean discharges into 
it, as the inhabitants affirm—by a narrow chan- 
nel, perhaps half a mile wide from land to land. 
The navigation is somewhat intricate, but not 
dangerous. There is depth of water for vessels 
loaded to ten or twelve feet, and numerous car- 
goes of coal have been taken to San Francisco— 
a distance of about four hundred miles. The 
mines are some twenty miles from the bar or 
entrance, and facilities already exist for the rap- 
id loading of vessels. The coal, which extends 
over a country some thirty miles by twenty, is 
abundant, accessible, and of good quality. As 
yet only a few banks have been opened. An 
immense trade—that of supplying the Pacific 
coast with coal—is destined to spring up between 
this point and California. 

During our four months’ stay at Coos and 
vicinity, we took frequent advantage of the nu- 
merous offers of our acquaintance to make ex- 
cursions across and up the bay—sometimes to 
join in the excitement of the chase, salmon- 
fishing, or surveying the interesting country 
about us. The scenery around the bay is made 
up of deep, silent pine and fir forests, often re- 
lieved with the gayer-tinted foliage of the birch 
and maple. Toward the ocean, where the north- 
west winds prevailing in the summer months 
have heaped up symmetrical mounds of sand, all 
traces of vegetation disappear, and a desolate 
expanse of white mingles in the horizon with 
the blue line of the sea, An incessant roar, 
mellowed by the distance into a hoarse murmur, 
marks where the surf chafes among the rocks 
skirting the entrance to the bay. 

Days and weeks may pass away, and if you 
go beyond the small circle of civilization around 

















the town, you will meet with no living thing but 
the passive Indian squaw dragging her load of 
fish to the cabin, or some startled wild beast, 
quickly darting out of sight into the depth of the 
woods. 

Early one morning I was roused out by ap- 
pointment, to join in a tramp to the South Heads 
in search of otter. This trade has already as- 
sumed an importance among the whites of Low- 
er Oregon, who purchase these and other peltries 
of the Indians. We made a party of three, and 
taking a narrow path, which to me became ut- 
terly lost in five minutes, we were soon travers- 
ing a dense mass of woods, in which the crink- 
ling of our steps among the leaves were the only 
disturbing sounds. An hour’s walk brought us 
out upon the coast, which here makes into nu- 
merous tiny inlets and bayous, formed by the 
large rocks around, and among which the sea 
lashes with resistless fury. Beyond us the surf 
made out in high successive banks of foam, any 
one of which would have proved the death-war- 
rant of the stoutest ship afloat. A stiff breeze 
blew from seaward, and as the roaring walls of 
water toppled inland before the increasing gale, 
I could scarcely imagine how otter or any other 
living creature could be shot, much less captured 
in such wild commotion. 

My companions, among whom was an Indian 
known as Chu-wally, bid me have my rifle in 
readiness. Cautiously descending toward a bat- 
tlement of dripping rocks, serving to break the 
force of the sea, but still streaming with thou- 
sands of milk-white rivulets of foam, we halted, 
while Chu-wally, stripping himself to the buff, 
crawled to the ledge and looked over into the 
little calm space of water under the lee of the 
rocks, For some moments he remained motion- 
less, and then, without changing his position, 
raised his hand in signal tous. ‘‘ Down! close 
down !” whispered Billy Romanes, the best rifle- 
shot in the country, as we moved silently toward 
the spot. Slowly we crept up the steep crags, 
the booming surf wetting us to the skin as we 
ascended. 

We reached the summit, and peering over the 
brink, gazed down upon four beautiful otter 
sporting in the little nook beneath. A single 
unguarded motion would have alarmed these 
timid creatures, and the utmost caution was 
necessary; for while the deafening roar of the 
ocean is a noise they are accustomed to, the 
click of a lock, or the bungling hitting of a rifle- 
stock against a rock, sends them out of sight in 
an instant. There were apparently two old 
females, each with a young one, though the dif- 
ference in size was scarcely perceptible to a 
novice. At times, in the long smooth swell of 
the cove they would gracefully throw their en- 
tire forms out of the water; but this is rare, and 
the hunter is only too glad to get a moment’s 
sight at the head above the surface. These ap- 
peared to be in a frolicsome mood, chasing each 
other about, now swimming rapidly on their 
backs, and disappearing to shoot up again in an- 
other moment. We lay perfectly quiet until 
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OTTER HUNTING, 


both could bring our rifles to bear, when, as the | 


two appeared together, they received our fire. 


Simultaneously with the flash of our rifles they | 


disappeared, but leaving a streak of blood to | 
prove the accuracy of one or both of us. 

After a few moments we were gratified to ob- 
serve one of them floating dead upon the water, 
and scarcely had we reloaded when a second, 
badly wounded, showed his head; both fired, and 
the game was our own, and Chu-wally plunged 
in and dragged them successively to the shore. 
They were of the silver-gray species, the most 
valuable fur, except that cf the marten, taken in 
this section of Oregon, and worth in San Fran- 
cisco about $35 each. We soon had them 
skinned, and throwing away the flesh, which is 
unfit for eating, we trudged homeward, quite sat- 
isfied with our good fortune. These furs, which, 
when dressed, are extremely beautiful and soft, 
are fast becoming rare and more valuable. The 
Chinese in San Francisco pay the highest price 
for them for shipment to the celestial regions, 
furs being a mark of dignity and power in China. 

On the smooth ocean beach the marksmen of 
Oregon sometimes shoot the otter through the 
surf. As the bank of water moves majestically 
toward the shore, the otter, who understands 
better than all other animals how to manceuvre 
in the breakers, spreads himself flat on the outer 
or seaward side, and moves rapidly in to the 
land. His form is plainly visible through the 
thin water, as through a plate of glass. The 
hunter stands beyond the force of the surf, and 
when the game has been borne to within rifle- 
shot, the unerring bullet cuts through the trans- 





parent element, and it is rarely that the shot is 


not rewarded with the much-coveted prize. The 
land otter has a smaller and less valuable fur, 
and, like the beaver, is often taken in traps on 
the Coquille, Umpqua, and Rogue rivers. The 
rifle, however, that unfailing reliance of the 
frontiersman, is the common weapon used against 
the entire brute creation in Oregon. 

The world offers no better hunting-grounds 
than these wild woods of the north. Here are 
found a variety of deer, and the brown and black 
bear (the grizzly is not seen north of the Cali- 
fornia line). The stately elk, with such antlers 
as the hunters of the Eastern States have no 
conception of, runs in bands of hundreds in the 
interior; the black, gray, and white wolf, and 
the numberless little delicately furred creatures 
who are made to contribute their soft coverings 
to the rich robes now so fashionable in the 
Northern United States, are all found in this 
region. 

Ia mid-winter, when the huntsman plods his 
way amidst the world of pines, bending their lofty 
tops beneath a continuous roof of snow, the 
muffled echo of a rifle will sometimes indicate 
the presence of man, when no other sound than 
the hungry howl of the wolf, or the sudden rush 
of the elk, disturbs the silence. Let the wan- 
derer issue from the forest, and climbing the 
nearest hill, gaze through the rarified atmos- 
phere toward the north. If he is beyond the 
sciusclaw, he will see a blue cone far away, 
rising into the clouds, and traced in feathery out- 
line against the sky. It is Mount Hood, the 
fourth loftiest peak in the world. Apparently 
near by, but yet weary days’ travel apart, as the 
traveler will find, should he make the journey, 
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stand two others, Adams and Jefferson. At 
early dawn these huge landmarks present a 
deep indigo color; but as the ascending sun 
flashes against their steep declivities, the blue 


| pine logs, the flames from which lit up their 
grotesque accoutrements and hideously painted 
faces, while the surrounding forest echoing their 
monotonous chants, was dimly illumined with 


suddenly changes into a glitter of eternal ice, | the red glare. For a space of twenty yards 
white as a glacier, and of all spectacles in the | around the fire the scene was a blaze of light, 
creat north the most splendid. But let not my | but from that point the woods receded into an 
unworthy pen desecrate these grand old mount- | impenetrable gloom. We dismounted, and fast- 
ains with an attempt at description. Descend | ening our horses to the limbs, entered at once 
we again to the game. | among them. Here an old squaw, whose leath- 

Partridges, quails, woodcocks, or prairie hens | ern hide, naked from the waist up, lay like the 
have never yet been seen, but the clouds of cur- | folds of oiled parchment over her attenuated 
lew, snipe, teal ducks, and geese, greedily feed- | form, sat rocking herself to and fro, mumbling 
ing along the marshes and river banks are in-| an indescribable jargon. She was stone blind. 
credible. Some sportsmen deny the existence | There a bevy of young ones, tattooed and be- 
of the canvas-back duck on the Pacific coast ; | daubed beyond all description, joined their voices 
but the punt loads which our party slaughtered | toa jumping, jolting dance, hand in hand, back 
last winter would soon convince them of their | and forth, toward and away from the fire. Be- 
error. yond, were seated as near to the flames as the 

The Indians of this section of country are by | heat would allow, a row of Indians all fantastic- 
no means the fierce and warlike race found | ally dressed, beating time to the chant with 
further to the northward in Upper Oregon and | sticks, which they held crossways in their hands, 
Washington Territory. Although viciously dis- | and at given signals rattled nervously together. 
posed, they have long since learned to estimate} Several old chiefs seemed to act as leaders in 
the character of the whites at its proper value. | the festivities, and at their signal a wild, un- 
Under the protection or rule of the Indian | earthly yell arose, which, but for the presence 
agents they are furnished with a certain amount | of my companions, I might easily have con- 
of blankets and food throughout the year, and | strued into a war-whoop. All were in motion ; 
from their association with the whites, have lost| rocking, dancing, jumping, or stepping, in un- 
much of their savage ferocity. | couth gait, to the time of the music or chant. 


An Indian dance or merry-making having | Perspiration flowed in streams, and the decid- 
been announced near the bay, the whole avail-| edly careless display of female animated nature 
able population turned out to ‘‘assist” at it. | would have driven less interested, and perhaps 


Entering an open space in the woods toward | more scrupulous, spectators than ourselves from 
midnight, we found about thirty braves andthe scene. As the flames roared their chorus 
squaws gathered around an immense fire of | with the hideous noise of these creatures, it 
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ELK HUNT. 


seemed like a dance of fiends incarnate in some 


orgie of Pandemonium. Hanging up in elon- | 


gated wicker-baskets, so closely woven as to be 
water-proof, were some dozen papooses strapped 
to the straight back of these portable cradles, 
and nothing but the head of the little imps visi- 
ble from among the firs and dirt. 

An Indian burial is scarcely a less remark- 


able scene. Formerly the body was burned, 
and the wife of the corpse killed and interred 
with the body. This, and numerous other like 
horrible practices, have been summarily abol- 
ished by the settlers. When one of the com- 
munity begins to show signs of dissolution (which 
is usually hastened by the sweating or other 
sanitary process to which the sick are submit- 
ted), the whole tribe commences a terrible out- 
cry, which generally lasts through the dying 
agony of the sufferer. The body is then stretch- 
ed upon the ground and sprinkled with sand 
and the ashes of sea-weed or kelp. The legs 
are forcibly doubled up toward the head, and 
the ankles tied as closely as the rigidity of the 
corpse will permit, to the neck. The relatives 
of the deceased shave their heads and place 
the hair upon the body—thus rolled into a heap 
—together with some shells and nutritive roots 
for the dead to subsist upon. The body is then 
lowered into the grave, which is made of a 
length to accommodate the diminution of size 
to which the defunct has been submitted. The 
earth being thrown in, the whole tribe jump 
alternately upon it until the becomes 
quite solid. The baskets, clothing, spears, and 
all personal property, is formed into a heap, 





| packed upon the grave, and covered securely 


with sticks and stones. With a chief, the cere- 
monies are more impressive and lengthy. 

The wolf of Southern Oregon is the fiercest 
animal—not even excepting the bear—to be 
found in the country. These prowling fellows, 
when driven to extremities, will approach a 
herd of cattle, and a band of three or four spring 
upon a cow, and in a short time completely de- 
vour the victim. The white wolf, which is con- 
sidered the most dangerous, is about five feet 
in length, and nearly as high as a yearling calf. 
The strength and ferocity of this beast is won- 
derful, and many a mortal struggle has occurred 
between the wounded white wolf and the hunt- 
ers. On two occasions, while at Coos Bay, we 
heard of the depredations of wolves, and join- 
ing parties to start in chase, were disappointed 
by the incredible cunning which seems to guide 
them from all pursuit. Once a party of four 
left Empire City, in a small sail-boat, for Wap- 
palo, or Isthmus Creek, in the upper part of 
the bay, where two large wolves had been seen 
for several days. 

With plenty of provisions and ammunition, 
we shot away from the wharf, and, giving the 
sail to the wind, were soon scudding ‘like 
mad” before a staggering westerly breeze, rap- 
idly passing the wood-crowned headlands, and 
awakening the echoes with an occasional rifle- 
report, at which some doomed pelican or eagle 
came tumbling from their proud elevation. Ar- 
rived “at point proposed,” we found a couple 
of friends awaiting us, and swelling our number 
to six. The chase lasted all night, but was un- 
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successful. We had just seated ourselves under 
an immense pine, and had commenced an assault 
upon the eatables with all the earnest vigor of 
hungry men, when F——, one of the best hunt- 
ers in the bay, suddenly sprang up and whis- 
pered ‘‘ Silence!” But we needed no such ad- 
monition, for already the ground began to trem- 
ble beneath us with the tread of an approaching 
band of elk. Quick as thought we had dis- 
persed to a distance of two hundred yards apart, 
and, squatting low in the underbrush, had scarce- 
ly time to breathe free before the low growth of 
trees toward the mountains separated, and the 
form of a noble elk appeared, advancing proud- 
ly toward the stream we had just left. He 
stopped as he thrust his head from among the 
leaves, snuffed and stamped impatiently, and 
evidently smelt danger; but he had already 
passed our most distant outpost, and to return 
was equally hazardous, With daintily lifted 
feet and nose protruded he brushed past, and 
in an another moment was followed by a herd, 
one, two, six, ten—it was impossible to count 
them. I had determined to await the signal 
of F ’s shot, and had my own target singled 
out when the sharp ring of a rifle awoke the 
forest echoes. The herd started and dashed 
past the ambush, while the woods resounded 
with five reports in quick succession. Like 
light the beautiful animals vanished, but with 
the thundering tread of a troop of cavalry. Two 
of their number lay plunging on the earth, and 
a third, grievously wounded, was making a suc- 
cession of agonizing springs to follow in the 
path of his companions. Another shot brought 
him down, and now dispatching the others, we 





felt that at least our wolf-hunt had not been in 
vain. 

My companions had promised me a shot at 
an elk, but even they had not anticipated such 
luck. The meat was soon packed to the boat, 
and at midnight we were again in Empire City. 

Marsh bird-shooting is mere slaughter, though 
J—— was “innocent of duck blood” to the last. 
We once loaded a boat with water-fowl, the re- 
sult of but two hours’ shooting. Starting at 
early dawn, we sailed rapidly toward a creek 
extending several miles inland from the bay, 
and reaching its head-waters, drifted leisurely 
down. The stream, some two hundred yards 
wide, dimly reflected in its bosom the sombre 
shadows of the pines and firs skirting its mar- 
gin. An intense silence reigned. The cry of 
the sedate crane, as he stood ‘‘ knee-deep” in 
some shallow pool watching patiently for his 
prey, or the quick twir-r-r of a flock of blue- 
winged teal or mallard cutting hurriedly through 
the air, and settling quietly upon some reedy 
shore below, alone disturbed the stillness. We 
landed on a grassy meadow, and leaving one in 
the boat to follow the stream, the others occu- 
pied the space between the two lines of woods. 
The first shot fired rolled with a thousand 
echoes through the forest, and in a moment 
arose ten thousand winged creatures from the 
‘*plashy brink” of creek and bayou, embracing 
every style of marsh bird and duck that can be 
mentioned. With every discharge these flights 
from place to place continued. At times they 
would settle down in our immediate vicinity, 
and apparently offer themselves voluntary sacri- 
fices. Unable, owing to their low flight, to pass 
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beyond the woods guarding the banks, they fol- 
lowed the line of water, and never failed to pass 
over the ambush below. We only ceased this 
**pot hunting” when, weary of the slaughter, we 
found our boat loaded with game. 

The hunters in this vicinity seldom use the 
shot-gun, and consider such shooting as the 
above quite unworthy the waste of powder. 

For some weeks previous to Christmas great 
preparations had been made for the observance 
of that time-honored anniversary. Now, in 
Oregon, where people reside ten miles apart, 
and call a man neighbor who lives half a day’s 
journey away, it 1s not so easy to make up a 
fashionable party, for sundry reasons, as in 
Fifth Avenue, or any other of the ‘‘ close settle- 
ments” in New York. If a hop is to take place, 
weeks must be given to prepare in; the ‘store 
clothes” taken out, aired and brushed, old bon- 
nets furbished up, horses driven in from distant 
pasture, and saddles made ready. Then the 
nearest settlement must be applied to for a prop- 
er amount of whisky and sugar, raisins and flour. 
But on the occasion above alluded to, great ef- 
forts were made to have matters go off with 
éclat, Deacon L——, residing on the ocean 
beach, about twenty miles to the southward of 
Coos Bay, and known as the most liberal, warm- 
hearted old gentleman of Southern Oregon, had 
appropriated, some time in advance, the right 
to give the Christmas ball. It was to last two 
Oceans of whisky, hills 


days and two nights. 
of venison and beef, no end of pies and “ sech 


like.” The ladies of all Coos County were to 
be there, and a fiddler from the distant point of 
Port Orford itself engaged. To this feast did 


AN OREGON FASHIONABLE BALL, 








all hands look forward with secret longing and 
hope. Two days beforehand the exodus for 
Deacon L——’s began to take place, and among 
the invited guests were the two * Frisco chaps,” 
i.e. H and myself. And on Christmas-eve 
the ball commenced, There were gay royster- 
ing blades from Port Orford, gallants from Coos 
Bay, select men and distinguished individuals 
from all over the country, and belles from every 
where. Such a recherché affair had not occurred 
since the settlement of the Territory. For two 
nights and days the festivities continued; and 
after all the dancing, riding, drinking, singing, 
and laughing—and all this without sleeping, 
and with a determination to ‘‘ never give up”"— 
there were buxom forms and brilliant eyes that 
dared us to another break-down! 

I snap my fingers at all civilized Miss Nancys 
henceforth and forever. Give me, for the es- 
sence of fun and the physical ability to carry it 
out, a corn-fed, rosy-cheeked, bouncing Oregon 
lass, with eyes bright as the rivers that sparkle 
merrily on their way to the sea from those snow- 
clad mountains, and hearts light as the fresh 
breezes of that northern climate! I may forget 
the Central American excitement; sooner or 
later I shall have forgotten the birth of an heir 
to the French throne; the siege of Sebastopol 
may fade away, but that Oregon ball will be 
ever fresh in my memory. 

On recovering from this, we had made up our 
minds to start for California ; but one day, while 
firing at a target—the same being a tenpenny 
hail driven half way to the head in a pine-tree— 
a long, lanky Missourian informed me that a 
whale had drifted ashore near the Heads, and 
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that the Indians, agreeably to their custom, had 
commenced devouring him. 

‘¢'That’s very extraordinary,” said I. 

«« Wal, hoss, replied my informant, ‘jest you 
mount and ride thar, and ef you don’t see ’em 
eatin’ that thar leetle fish, thar’s no snakes ;” 
and his nostrils dilated with anger at my look 
of incredulity. 

So we mounted and rode, and after an hour’s 
scamper along a level ocean coast, a vile smell 
began to demonstrate the truth of at least one 
part of my friend’s information. Ata distance, 
and forming a hillock on the white beach, lay an 
unwieldy mass of something, around which we 
could see at least a hundred Indians hasting 
from place to place. We clapped spurs to the 
horses, and arriving at the spot, found a scene 
which I almost despair of depicting. The whale, 
which I believe was a large ‘‘ humpback,” had, 
as is often the case on this coast, got into shal- 
low water, and in his struggles and alarm pre- 
senting his body broadside on, had been rolled 
by the mighty surf high up the beach, like a 
cask or log of wood. He must have lain there 
some time, as all the air was a putrid stench, 
such as I hope never again to inhale. The huge 
creature lay on his side, and the sand had al- 
ready buried a portion of the carcass so as to 
render it immovable. The surf at high-water 
had broken entirely over it, but now there re- 
mained a considerable space of bare beach out- 
side. 

This space, and the ground for twenty yards 


around, was occupied by the Indians, who 
seemed to consider this some special dispensa- 
tion of the Great Spirit in their behalf. A 





deafening row disputed possession of the air 
with the stench. Nearly all were naked, and 
attacking the whale like ants. Here appeared 
a little, pot-bellied child, whose limbs seemed 
scarcely capable of sustaining the swelling paunch 
that overtopped them, staggering up the beach 
with an armful of putrid blubber, the oily sub- 
stance trickling down over his little body in a 
hundred glistening streams ; there a lusty fellow 
with a knife, carving away as for dear life—dis- 
secting the huge subject before him—cutting his 
way into the interior. Farther on are two 
squaws, fighting for the proprietory right to a 
square chunk of whale, in shape something like 
a cake of ice as sold in New York, the said 
chunk coated with sand half an inch thick, as 
the delicious morsel has been rolled about in 
the squabble. Beyond, an old creature has 
overburdened herself with the treasures of the 
deep, and, in pure exhaustion, decides to rest 
awhile, seated upon the jealously-guarded prize. 
Still another group represents the Laocoon, the 
father and sons being three members of a fam- 
ily, and the avenging serpent a long string of 
the unctuous blubber, under and with which 
they are struggling up the beach. Every body 
is busy. Even the chiefs have thrown aside 
their dignity in the excitement of the moment, 
and join the general assault. 

We proceeded up the beach to where some 
fires were burning, near a few temporary huts. 
Here several women were roasting the fish, 
which they devoured apparently before it was 
well warmed through. No fair in England 
ever produced, in proportion, a greater noise. 
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wreck until not a plank (nautically speaking) 
remained, when, gorged with marine matter, 
they would take to the mountains, and diet on 
berries and young hornets. I saw the latter 
cooked and eaten, which is done in the follow- 
ing manner: A hornet or wasp’s nest, perfo- 
rated, as usual, with hundreds of little cells, 
where the young are deposited, is obtained from 
the hollow of some decayed tree, where they are 
easily found. My lady Squaw brings this cake, 
which is here nearly a foot in diameter, to the 
fire, and deliberately roasts the juvenile occu- 
pants of the cells alive. She concludes by turn- 
ing the cake upside down, patting it briskly on 
the back, and eating the baked tenants, like 
whortleberries, as they tumble out! This is 
considered an excellent corrective after over- 
indulgence in blubber. Pike, who spoke the jar- 
gon, attempted to get into conversation with 
some of these Indians, but they only replied 
with gestures. The occasion of a whale ashore 
was too rare and momentous for frivolous dis- 
cussion. 

The salmon fisheries of Oregon are yet scarce- 
ly known. Even in San Francisco, where the 
resources of the Pacific coast should be well un- 
derstood, there seems to be but little attention 
given to this subject. There are two “runs” of 
salmon every year in all the rivers and bays of 
Oregon, from the Chetkoe to the Umpqua in- 
clusive. But one attempt has been made in 
Oregon to use the seine, which was on the Rogue 
River. With imperfect apparatus and every dis- 
advantage to work against, above five thousand 
of these fish were hauled from the river in two 
days with the assistance of the Indians, These 
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SALMON SPEARING BY TORCH-LIGIIT. 


were packed with refuse salt, and in so hurried a 
manner that the fish were not cured, and hence 
the statement, believed by many intelligent per- 
sons, that salmon can not be salted on the Pa- 
cific coast owing to certain atmospheric causes. 
The English, however, with a better knowledge 
of affairs, have already sent two full cargoes 
from Vancouver's Island to China, for the sal- 
mon are found as far north even as the Russian 
possessions. These form the chief article of 
food for the Indians in Coos Bay as well as on 
the entire coast, and their method of catching 
them with hooks and spears is often an interest- 
ing spectacle. 

I had intimated to my friend, Mr. Rogers, my 
desire to witness a torchlight salmon excursion, 
and with his usual courtesy he organized an ex- 
pedition for my special benefit. The Indians 
collected at a point a mile below Empire City, 
and were nearly one entire day making their 
preparations. The canoes were first cleaned 
out and furnished with a barbed spear of wood 
tipped with iron or glass. A pile of pitch-pine 
knots were also placed in each, and other ar- 
rangements made, the nature of which I did not 
understand. Determined to see the whole per- 
formance, I embarked in a frail affair—a spe- 
cies of dug-out—having for my crew an old 
squaw, whose bleared eyes and skinny, wrin- 
kled hideousness, illumined with the glare of 
the torch she had stuck in the bow of tae canoe, 
reminded me of the gaunt features of some foul 
witch from regions damned. But I soon found 
that my female Charon was not to be despised, 
for she plied her paddle with the dexterity of a 
—for aught I know—century’s experience. We 
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soon reached a little bend in the bay where the 
fleet was congregated, and the sport commenced. 

The operation was simple enough. Each ca- 
noe contained two persons, a squaw squatting in 
the stern to take the fish from the spear and re- 
plenish the fire; and an Indian, who, from the 
bows, darted his weapon with absolute certain- 
ty at the fish. The light of the fire seemed to 
possess some attraction for the finny denizens 
of the bay; for as the glare passed along the 
surface of the water, they would dart upward to- 
ward it and become the sure prey of the spears- 
man. In a trice, the drumming of captured sal- 
mon was heard from a dozen boats, and my crew 
became so excited thereat that she nearly threw 
me out of the cockle-shell in gesticulating and 
screaming to her grandson, who was not dis- 
playing any remarkable dexterity on that night. 
The cold was severe, my hands and feet were 
soon benumbed, and yet this apparently blood- 
less old creature, almost naked, showed no signs 
of suffering. 

The scene was one of the most remarkable I 
ever witnessed, and but for the cold would have 
been superb. At my request the squaw pad- 
dled me alongside a canoe, the proprietor of 
which lent me his spear; but though he pointed 
out dozens of salmon, some of them glorious fel- 
lows, three feet long, my unpracticed hand met 
with no success. 

In an hour the novelty of the thing had passed, 
and I gavé the signal to return. There were 
about five hundred fish taken in that time. 

Another method is to use the common fish- 
nook. The fleet of canoes start for some favor- 
able locality where the bight of the land leaves 


the water free from the action of the current, 
and the surface is speedily covered with dozens 
of little reels, on each of which are wound about 
ten yards of line. There are generally about 
half a dozen hooks attached to the end, which 
are allowed to hang from ten to twelve feet be- 
low the surface, being suspended at that guage 
by a float. The salmon bite greedily at the 
bait, and swim away, unwinding the line as they 
go. The reel spins around with great velocity, 
which is the signal for the proprietor to paddle 
up, haul in the captive, and administer a stun- 
ning tap on the head with a small stick pro- 
vided for the purpose. There are often a dozen 
canoes engaged at once in this fishery—all glid- 
ing swiftly about, and more than busily engaged 
by the rapidity of the bites. These salmon are, 
beyond comparison, the most delicious in the 
world, even sfirpassing the famous ones taken 
in the Sacramento River in California. 

The coal deposits of Coos Bay should be the 
subject of a separate article, and require more 
space than could be devoted to them in the lim- 
its of these pages. A report, recently published 
by myself in San Francisco, contains the out- 
lines of what will doubtless become hereafter 
widely discussed. That the importation of coa! 
to California via Cape Horn, from Europe and 
the Eastern States must eventually cease, few 
who are acquainted with the facts will deny. A 
space of country about the size of Rhode Island 
is a solid bed of coal, outcropping wherever a 
ravine or break occurs. The veins are from six 
to ten feet thick. The coal has been repeated- 
ly and satisfactorily tested, and proved to be well 





adapted to steamship purposes. It is in quality 
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not unlike the Scotch cannel, but lighter, and 
when unmixed with foreign substances, burns to 
clear red ashes. But these are only a few of the 
boundless treasures of the unexplored regions of 
the Pacific, and which, as the country becomes 
populated, are destined to teach the inhabitants 
of the extreme West to rely on their own re- 
sources. California and Oregon produce nearly 
every article necessary to the comfort and sub- 
sistence of man, and it needs but the construc- 
tion of the great avenue of population—the na- 
tional railroad—to bring the country to the pin- 
nacle of greatness and wealth. Shall we live 
to see it built ? 





PASSAGES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 

\ OHAMMED HASSAN had been sent on 

from, El Kab to Edfou to order sundry pro- 
visions that were necessary, and especially char- 
coal, which we could not obtain above here. In 
the morning after leaving El Kab I awoke and 
saw a group of horses on the bank, keeping along 
with the boat, which was tracking slowly. It 
appeared that the governor had sent them down 
for us to ride up to Edfou in advance of the 
boat; and accepting them willingly, I mounted 
one and was off over the fields, attended by 
Abd-el-Atti andthe governor’s messengers. Six 
miles brought us to the village, but long before 
reaching it we saw the lofty towers of the pro- 
pylon standing against the sky, and the walls of 
the temple, covered with Arab hovels, towering 
above the rest of the village. We rode in at 
the back of the temple and around the rear, 
dismounting on the top of the outer wall of the 
grand court, down into which I looked before I 
ascended the propylon. 

Every stone of this temple has elegant sculp- 
tures on it, and the propylon towers are covered 
with gigantic figures of gods and goddesses, 
While I was on the summit of the tower the 
governor approached through the village, at- 
tended by his suite—a one-eyed scribe, an eight- 
fingered cawass, and half a dozen Arabs. He 
was a hard-looking specimen of a Turk, and I 
took no fancy to him, After examining the 
temple and its environs, and a small portion of 
another temple which stands near it, I shook off 
the governor and got away from him. I then 
returned to the temple, sat down under the 
shadow of its walls, and negotiated for antiques, 
of which I got about as many as at El Kab. 
Coins were more plenty here, and I found twenty 
or thirty that were curious and valuable. I 
bought one small vase or plate, cut from dark 
translucent stone, on the bottom of which were 
carved two Cupids holding a heart. It was as 
modern as possible in design, but there was no 
doubt of its antiquity, as it cost me but five 
piastres, or less than a quarter of a dollar. Re- 
turning to the boat, I was rejoined by the gov- 
ernor, who rode down with me a mile or so to 
the river. Here I found Jacques in the hands 
of another governor of higher rank than my 
friend. They were seated on carpets under a 
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tree, taking coffee and pipes very quietly, and the 
new official turned out to be, on the whole, one 
of the pleasantest men we had met on the river. 

The form of government of Egypt is some- 
what of a puzzle to the natives and to the gov- 
ernors themselves, but Mohammed Roumali, the 
governor with whom I found Jacques, informed 
me of its general nature, and it is somewhat 
thus: 

Every thing here is autocratical. The Vice- 
roy is supreme, and makes laws as he pleases, 
appointing and dis-appointing, moving and re- 
moving, as his will inclines. Next to him are 
the superintendent governors of the three great 
sections of Egypt. The first section reaches 
from the sea to a point not far above Cairo. 
The second section from this point to Semneh, 
just above the second cataract, and the last from 
Semneh as far south as the Viceroy can collect 
taxes. Of the second section, which covers all 
that part of the Nile that travelers ordinarily go 
over, Latif Pacha is the superintendent governor, 
and exercises supreme power. Although the 
law requires all sentences of death to be sub- 
mitted to the Viceroy, he does not wait for 
this, but executes when he pleases. Under him, 
and as a sort of associate, but in fact an inferior 
officer, is Abd-el-Kader Bey, who is governor of 
the same section, under the superintendence of 
Latif Pacha. Under him again are governors 
of minor sections, as, for example, Abd-el-Rah- 
man, who is governor from Wady Halfeh to the 
first cataract, and Suleiman Effendi, who is gov- 
ernor from the first cataract to Thebes. Under 
these governors are a sort of traveling governors, 
who go along the river from place to place, ex- 
amining the conduct of various villages and 
cities, hearing appeals from the local magis- 
trates and judges, and attending to similar busi- 
ness. Besides these, each village and city has 
its local governor, whose power extends only to 
the next village; every city and village has its 
sheik, as also has each separate trade or busi- 
ness. Thus the boatmen have their sheik in 
every large place; the laborers in the field have 
their sheik; the merchants, the donkey owners, 
and every class. The office of sheik is heredi- 
tary, descending from father to son. 

Mohammed Romali was nazir or traveling 
governor from Esne to Assouan. He had ar- 
rived at Edfou in his boat, and was engaged in 
hearing cases, which the chief justice was reciting 
to him in the presence of the various litigants, 
and which he disposed of summarily, or reserved 
for consideration, as he thought proper. 

He accepted an invitation to come to the 
boat, accompanied by the chief justice, who, by 
the way, wished a prescription for a chronic 
disease with which he was affected, and which I 
gave him as cautiously as I could, knowing 
nothing about the proper treatment. I recom. 
mended what I knew would not hurt him, and, 
as it afterward turned out, I was very fortunate, 
for on my return to Edfou, three weeks later, he 
pronounced himself a well man, and, wonderful 
to relate, attributed it to the medicine. 
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EDFOU. 


The visiting and the visits of governors had 
by this time hecome a bore, especially as it in- 
volved the necessity of talking over very much 
the same things in very much the same words, 
But in this instance we found a somewhat more 


intelligent man than usual, and the two or three | 
hours that he remained on board slipped away 


with unusual rapidity. When at length our 
charcoal was stowed in the hold and all ready 
for a start, he rose to go, and, to our surprise, 
we found that he had ordered thirty or forty 
men to take hold of our tow-rope and track us 
up the river, so that we actually lost nothing in 
time, but rather gained by our stop at Edfou. 
And on the next day I found a cawass on board 
who had been sent by the governor to continue 


the same assistance, and we had plenty of men | 


to haul us along until the afternoon, when a 
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breeze sprang up and we left the shore and went 
up the river fast and faster as the evening came 
on, till we ran through the narrow pass of Hagar 
Silsilis. 

Hagar Silsilis, the Rock of the Chain, is so 
called from a tradition that a chain was thrown 
across the river here in former times, one end 
of which was fastened to the column of rock 
which is left standing, as seen in the accompany- 
ing drawing. At this point the rocks, although 
not lofty, come down to the edge of the river on 
each side, and Egypt vanishes. There is no 
cultivated land, and the Nile runs between banks 
which reach away in unbroken desolation and 
desert, on the one side to the Red Sea, and on 
the other to the Atlantic ocean. 

Here were the great quarries of ancient Egypt, 
and there are no more interesting remains in 

the country than these. 
I shall speak more fully 
of them hereafter, as I 
visited them on the re- 
turn voyage, and now 
went through them in 
the night, with a strong 
breeze that lasted us til} 
nearly midnight. 

Early next morning 
we were under the high 
bluff on which stands the 
temple of Koum Om- 
bos, and we climbed the 
hill before breakfast, all 
four of us, to see the ru- 
ins and the view up the 
river. 

The temple was found- 
edin the time of Ptolemy 
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Philometor, and continued and completed dur- 
ing the reigns of his successors, and is singular 
in being, as it were, a double temple, having two 
shrines, in which two contemplar gods were wor- 
shiped, the one in each. 

There is a gateway of another temple stand- 
ing, but the stone of the temple itself is fallen 
down the hill, and lies in irregular masses even 
to the edge of the water. No one can even 
trace the former shape of this building. The 
chief interest in looking at the large temple con- 
sists in the fact that its sculptures were never 
wholly finished, and the marks of the artists, the 
outline drawings of the figures, and the squares 
into which the surface of the stone was marked 
out before drawing the figures, all remain freshly 
visible, even to the places where the chisel had 
but touched the rock. There is something mel- 
ancholy in the unfinished painting of a dead 
painter, the half-hewn marble of a dead sculp- 
tor, the half-written song of a dead poet. How 
much more oppressive the melancholy, where 
the painter and sculptor have been dead two 
thousand years, and the stone remains as it was 
left, and the lines still stand on the surface ! 

While we stood looking out to the south and 
the northwest the boat of our American friends, 
the missionaries, with whom we had parted 
some days before, came up the river with a fair 


breeze, and we ran hastily down the sloping | 


side of the hill, plunging our feet into the loose 
desert sand, and were on the boat as the first 
breath of wind reached her. We dashed up 


the river rapidly, and as the breeze freshened to 


almost a gale, we flew before it. The golden 
sands now came down to the edge of the water on 
both sides of us, often seeming ready to over- 
flow and destroy the groups of palms that stood 
on the shore. As we approached Assouan the 
villages improved in appearance, and every thing 
seemed to be smiling. Even the desert was 
beautiful exceedingly, and the sky was glorious. 

Hassabo, our pilot, the best man on the beat, 
has his family in a small village below Assouan, 
and of course must take this opportunity to see 
them. As we could not ascend the cataract till 
the next day, we gave him leave of absence to 
rejoin us above the cataract, and he made ready 
all his baggage and the little presents he had 
brought from Cairo. 

All along the bank of the river, for miles be- 
fore we reached the village, his acquaintances 
hailed him, and he exchanged with them the 
graceful phrases of Eastern salutation. The 
news of his approach ran along the shore faster 
even than we flew, and at length we came up 
to a group of dark-faced persons (for Hassabo is 
a Nubian, and black), and here we Ict the sheet 
fly, and the boat’s keel scraped the sand. Over 
flew all his baggage far up the bank, and then 
Ilassabo sprang into his mother's arms. The 
old woman stood trembling on the shore, and 
looked wistfully for him till he left the boat, 
and then she threw her arms around him, and 
clasped him close, and wept over him, and 
‘kissed his cheeks, and put her hand on his 





head, and all the time he stood silent and mo- 
tionless, only looking at her and the surround- 
ing group, and our sailors were all full of de- 
light at the apparent joyfulness of the scene. 
His two brothers were advancing to the wel- 
come as we hauled aft the sheet and forged 
ahead, and again flew on up the great river. 
It was three in the afternoon when we dashed 
by the hill on which stands the ruined citadel, 
and among the rocks which here fill the bed of 
the river, and fired our salute to the cataract 
as we came to the land at its foot under the 
towers of “‘ far Syene.” 

Here, again, was a point in our wanderings 
that was full of interest, as one of the ancient 
boundaries of the world. Here, in old days, 
men paused, and hesitated, and turned back— 
the dwellers beyond Syene were unknown hea- 
then. But here were four travelers from a land 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, who had come 
thus far to look at Syene, and pass its rocky 
barriers, and go on to a more distant point, 
whose feet had already traveled six thousand 
miles from home, and would walk many thou- 
sand more before they returned to that thresh- 
old again. The world ended here, and the 
world ends not far from here now; but men live 
beyond, and temples and palaces lie in ruins 
beyond, and the palm-trees flourish and the 
Nile flows, and yet, if all that lies beyond Sy- 
ene were blotted out of existence, swept off 
from the chart of the world and the page of 
history, who would miss any thing? Verily 
the world ends just here. 

And, saith the dragoman, castor-oil begins 
where the world ends. Just so. Nubia grows 
dates and castor-beans. On the dates the Nu- 
bians live, and the castor-bean furnishes oil for 
their heads, where it flows in abundance. 

We saw the first of it on the island of Ele- 
phantine, which lies before Assouan at the fvot 
of the cataract. 

The glory of Elephantine has departed long 
ago. In ancient days its temples and palaces 
surpassed in splendor all the fables of antiquity. 
No wealth could again rear such buildings; no 
nation of modern times, with all the wealth of 
modern days, could erect one such temple, 
much less the hundred that crowded this sacred 
island. Here magnificence and beauty held 
their court and swayed the hearts of men. 
Here alternate love and hate, and all the pas- 
sions of the human breast, held for their brief 
times the reins of power. Here men reigned, 
women loved, kings and priests and princes 
lived and died, and the change came, and time 
trod on them and crushed the palaces, and the 
avenging angel swept his wing over them, and 
their very dust went away on the wind. Ele- 
phantine lay in the Nile, and other nations 
took the place of Egypt in the roll of time. 
There is, perhaps, no place in Egypt that, could 
it have a voice, would utter more strange and 
splendid histories of men and kings than this 
island. 

It lies in the river, from the foot of the cata- 








THE FOOT OF THE FIRST CATARACT. 


ract, stretching down in front of Assouan about 


a mile, and is nearly half a mile in breadth. 
Its surface is a mass of ruins, shapeless and 


hideous. Ruin sits triumphant here. Not 
even the plowshare of ancient history, which 
has run over so many ruins, could prevail here 
to penetrate the mass. A small part of the 
island is cultivated, but a large portion still re- 
mains in the condition T have described, and so 
will remain so long as the world stands. Frag- 
ments of statues, a gateway of the time of the 
mighty son of Philip, an altar whose fire was 
long ago extinguished in the blood of its wor- 
shipers: these and similar relics remain; but no- 
thing to indicate the shape, extent, or date of 
any of the buildings that formerly covered the 
island. 

We pulled across to it in our small boat. 
The crowd of men and boys on the shore at 
Assouan, clamoring for bucksheesh and for pur- 
chasers of their Nubian clubs, spears, baskets, 
and mats, had driven us to extremities within 
an hour after our arrival; and finding it vain to 
attempt to dispute them with words and whips, 
we determined to leave the field to them, and, 
accordingly, crossed to Elephantine. 

On the shore a group of Nubian girls met us 


with their small worked baskets and mats, and | 


a few antiques, for sale. They were the first 
specimens of the Nubians we had seen at their 
homes, and they are as different a race from 
the Egyptians as we are ourselves. Black in 
color, but with sharply-cut features and beauti- 
ful eyes, they are as fine-looking a race of peo- 
ple as the world can produce. Nor do they 





hide their beauties. The full costume of the 
unmarried females is a simple leathern girdle 
around the waist, with a fringe hanging four 
inches below it. There was one girl among 
those at Elephantine that was exceedingly beau- 
tiful. She was tall, slender, and graceful as a 
deer, and quite as timid. She would not ap- 
proach us near enough to offer her mats for sale, 
but coming within ten feet would start sudden- 
ly, and spring into the air like a fawn and dart 
away, and then coming slowly back approach 
us as nearly again, only to retreat in the same 
way. Her face was the soul of fun, and her 
eyes were brimful of laughter. We watched 
her for half an hour, offering her money to in- 
duce her to come nearer, but we were obliged 
at length to lay it down and let her take it up 
when we had gone three or four yards away, and 
then she stooped with her eyes fixed on us, nev- 
er removing her gaze. We wandered over the 
island until sunset and dark, and then, when 
the moon was bright, we rowed up the river 
into the gorge between the island, the rocky 
bluff above Assouan, and let our boat drift slow 

ly down by the ruined temples and the dark 
rocks, 

The cataract was before us, and it became 
us to make ready for the ascent. Every one 
who has read books on Egypt is familiar with 
the fact, that the first cataract of the Nile has 
been from time immemorial under the charge 
of a Reis or Captain, who monopolized the fees 
for dragging boats up its rapids. Of late years 
the increase of travel has been so great that 
there are four Reises in partnership who attend 
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to the business; and it is so profitable withal 
that they have a great many other persons in 
partnership, even to the Governor at Assouan 
himself, who, for the sake of having his own 
boat taken up free, as well as for the sake of 
part of the pay, never interferes with the Reis 
of the cataract in his rapacity. 

But we were fortified with a firman from his 
Highness; and if it were of no use here, it was 
not likely that it would be any where. Besides 
this, a letter from Latif Pasha to the Governor 
at Assouan, and another from Abd-el-Kader 
Bey, instructed him to pay special attention to 
us. We accordingly sent him word to have 
the Reis of the cataract at his divan at an early 
hour the next morning, where we would meet 
him, and make our arrangements for going up. 

At eight the next morning we went up to the 
Governor's residence, and found him already in 
conclave with the shellalee, or men of the cata- 
ract. 

Old Reis Hassan was conspicuous for his gray 
beard and broad shoulders. He is celebrated in 
story, as was his father before him. Bag Boug 
was a giant, a bony Nubian, gaunt and stout- 
framed, with an eye like a devil’s, and an arm 
like a Titan’s. The other two, Ibrahim and 
Selim, were younger and more silent; but the 
four looked abundantly able to lift the boat on 
their shoulders and carry it over the hills. We 
had manifestly broken in on a consultation 
among the worthies, in which the Governor’s 
son-in-law, a sharp-looking Greek, had taken a 
conspicuous part. He was apparently governor 
of the old man. 

We sat down on dingy cushions, and accept- 
ed pipes and coffee before the conference began, 
and at length opened the subject by requesting 
the Governor to inform us what the Reis of the 
cataract proposed to do for us. 

The Governor hesitated a moment, and his 
ready son-in-law answered for him, that the 
Reis said our boat was too heavy and large to 
go up the cataract at all. 

We smoked a while in silence, deliberating on 
this communication, and, in the mean time, I 
was looking over the faces of the poor Reises, 
and studying out their separate capacities and 
influence with each other. 

‘‘Our boat has been up the cataract every 
year for four years.” 

This was no answer. That a thing has been 
done once is no reason that it can be done again 
in Egypt. 

‘*She will break. The water is very low 
this year. It was earlier when she went up 
before.” 

“It was February last.” 

This was a point-blank difference, but it pro- 
duced no effect. We conversed a few moments 
in English, and then smoked silently a while. 

‘* Very well; we have given up the idea of 
going up the cataract.” 


‘*There are very good boats to be had at! 


Assouan that will go up the cataract easily.” 
This meant that the Governor or his son and | 





the shellalee had a boat that they would like to 
force us to hire. 

** There isn’t a boat within five hundred miles 
of Assouan fit for an American to goin. We 
are going back.” 

This was a poser. 

‘Perhaps, if you took out the kitchen, the 
stores, and all the baggage, she might be light 
enough.” 

** Perhaps she would; but if we go up at all 
we go as we are. But we have given up going. 
We will go down the river this afternoon. Per- 
haps the Governor will forward a letter for us to 
Abd-el-Kader Bey ?” 

There was a strong hint in this suggestion, 
and the Governor felt it. There was another 
brief time of smoke and silence, and Bag Boug 
then growled out his opinion. He did not see 
any difficulty in taking the boat up if there were 
men enough to pull her.- But it would cost a 
great deal. 

** How much ?” 

A long silence. Hassan spoke suggestingly, 
‘* Fifteen hundred piastres.” 

I looked at him, at the Governor, at his son- 
in-law, laid down my chibook, gathered my 
shawl around me, and walked toward the door. 

**Tell the Governor I will send a letter for 
Abd-el-Kader Bey, which I wish him to send 
immediately, and we will sail as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

The Governor sprang to his feet, and the 
Reises united in making a new proposition. One 
thousand piastres would cover it all. I came out 
and leftthem. Then Abd-el-Atti thundered at 
them, 

‘* What is the use of any gentleman having 
his Highness’s letter if this is all he gets by it? 
When did you ever get a thousand piastres for 
taking a boat up the cataract? You are alla 
set of thieves together. I understand you, and 
the gentleman understands you, and I can tell 
you that when Abd-el-Kader Bey hears of it he 
will make you move up here. He will under- 
stand it too, eh? What do you think he will 
say, eh? when he hears that the gentleman 
with his Highness’s letter could not go up the 
cataract, eh ?” 

They endeavored to soothe him, and grad- 
ually came down in their offers, and at length 
he got a chance to speak to old Hassan alone, 
and whispered to him a promise of an extra 
bucksheesh to him above the contract price un- 
known to the others. This converted Hassan, 
and he yielded slowly to the offer of four hun- 
dred piastres, which the others finally came to 
most reluctantly, and then it was closed, and I 
returned to the room. 

The next question came to be discussed ; this 
was the when. It was now eleven o'clock, and 
of course too late to go up to-day. 

‘** Why too late ?” 

‘*Oh, no one can go up without starting very 
early in the morning.” 

** How long does it take ?” 

‘“Two days. One day to go up to the foot 
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of the last fall, the next to go up the gate (which 
is the first great fall at the head of the cata- 
ract).” 

**Two days! In the name of the Prophet 
what is the use of taking two days? It ought 
to be done in four hours, and it can and must.” 

*+ Impossible !" 

“There's no such word in America. The 
thing must be done. It is noW eleven—not yet 
noon. We must be at Phile by sunset. We 
will not spend another night here, or in the 
cataract. Up the river or down, whichever the 
Reises please,” and I left them disputing. 

At length they came to it, and then the 
troop came down to the river, the old Governor 
leading, and the procession following. We 
had crossed to Elephantine again, but returned 
when we saw the procession, and instantly made 
all ready for a start. The Governor remained 
long enough to smoke a pipe, and endeavored 
to retrieve his character by telling all sorts of 
stories of the shellalee, laying the blame of the 
slow contract to them. I suspected him the 
more for his anxiety to be rid of the imputation, 
and having bowed him ashore, we were ready 
to start. 

We had invited our friends, Rev. Mr. —— 
and his young wife, the missionaries, to accom- 
pany us on our boat through the cataract, and 
return from Phila on donkeys, and they accept- 
ed the invitation cheerfully, so that we made a 
party of six to go up. 

The contract being concluded, the Reises 
were all in fine spirits and full of life and activ- 
ity, apparently as well satisfied as if they had all 
their demands, 

We stowed away all glass and movables, 
lashed every thing that was likely to be thrown 
down, and then, with a shout and a salute of 
ten guns, we dashed away before a grand breeze, 
and, rounding the bluff of black basalt, which 
frowns over the upper end of Elephantine, we 
breasted the last rush of the rapids, which are 
called the Cataract of the Nile. 

The cataract is not a cataract in any sense 
to us Americans. It is but a rapid, broken up 
by thousands of boulders of granite and black 
basalt. One might well imagine that here oc- 
curred the battle between Jupiter and the Ti- 
tans, and that the rocks hurled against the 
throne of the Thunderer fell back here shattered 
and broken, but gigantic still. Every where 
through the cataract these rocks lie, piled on 
each other, or singly, black and polished above 
the foaming river. The cataract is not narrow. 
The river, in fact, spreads out as wide as in any 
other part of its length, and the rocks lie across 
its entire breadth. The length of the cataract 
is not more than four miles. The principal de- 
scent of water is at its head, where the river 
comes down through a narrow pass called the 
Gate. Below this it is broken up, and turned, 
and vexed, and dashed hither and thither, but 
there is no great fall at any point. 

Still the water was black, and dashed furious- 
ly against our bows, as if to warn us back from 


| the far-famed barriers of Syene. A moment 
|later we swept around the point, the rocks 
| closed before and behind us, and we were in a 
lake-like inclosure. But there was nothing 
| lake-like in the waves that dashed around us 
as never lake was vexed. The wind was now a 
gale, and howled over our heads, and drove the 
| boat into the current, whose strength increased 
|at each moment. ‘Two miles of this navigation, 
turning frequently short around rocks, now skirt- 
ing the edge of a foaming mass, now sliding with 
a grating jar over a smooth stone that lay hid- 
den under the boiling foam, brought us to a point 
where the river came down several passages 
through the rocks into the one broad stream up 
which we had come. 

Selecting the easternmost passage, down which 
the waters poured in yellow foam, we breasted 
| the current with a full sail and straining spars. 
The Phantom rushed at it as if she knew what 
was before her and enjoyed the contest. Just 
so I have seen her gallant namesake breast the 
rushing ebb-tide off Watch Hill in a stiff north- 
easter, coming up before it and rolling heavily, 
but plunging through bravely. 

The water flew from the bow, and the short 
ascent was almost won, when she hesitated, trem- 
tied, and then, slowly yielding, she paused. 

We were all on deck among the men, the 
| three ladies seated in front of the cabin-door and 
| the gentlemen standing by them. There was 
just wind enough to hold us where we were, and 
we stood in the middle of the stream, neither 
ptogressing nor receding. 

Reis Hassan looked up stream and down 
stream, now on this and now on that side. Se- 
lim was steadfast at the tiller, Ibrahim was on 
the look-out forward, and Bag Boug was every 
where at once, 

The old man watched the full and straining 
sail, and as he saw her slowly yield and give 
back to the heavy rush of the river, he shouted 
fur a rope, and seizing the coils of the heavy 
liban (the tow-rope), dropped his turban, two 
tarbouches, and all his clothes, quick as light- 
ning, and sprang into the furious current. Ten 
strokes of his powerful arms and he was on a 
black rock, around which the water was raging. 
From this he dived again, up stream, and dis- 
appeared. The next instant he came above wa- 
ter, far up stream. No human power could 
swim that distance in that current. He had 
doubtless helped himself along by rocks on the 
bottom of the stream, but he had never let go 
his hold of the heavy rope. A dozen Nubians 
followed him, and they made the -rope fast 
around a rock directly ahead of us, and then, 
throwing themselves into the stream, came fly- 
ing down to the boat, which they caught as they 
swept by, and swung themselves in, and all 
hands commenced hauling, with a tremendous 
chorus of ‘‘Hah, Allah!” All this occupied a 
briefer time than I have taken to describe it, 
and the boat was still breasting the stream ; but 
now she began to go up, up, with every repeat 
of the chorus, until—just as she was on the very 
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crest of the rapid, and entering the smooth wa- 
ter—crack! The rope flew high in the air as it 
parted, and she sagged over to the side of the 
passage, and thumped heavily on the rocks, 
where she rested. 

The shouts that arose from fifty Arab throats 
drowned the roar of the waters as this mishap 
occurred ; but in a moment twenty men were in 
the water, and other ropes were carried forward, 
and then with a long, steady haul she was swung 
off the rocks into the stream, and up into a safe 
eddy at the top of this part of the cataract, the 
men swimming to her from all directions, and 
she flying on before the wind to the next place 
of trial. 

Again, as before, the wind carried us half- 
way up this, and then the black skins plashed 
through the water, and ropes were sent out to 
the rocks, and she was drawn into an eddy half- 
way up, where she rested again a moment. 
Here I was not a little surprised to see her 
headed into a narrow passage, not ten yards 
wide, down which the water fell a foot or eight- 
een inches in a hundred feet. The broader 
stream foamed and dashed high up on the rocks 
over which they flowed. This passage seemed 
deeper, and Reis Hassan knew his business. It 
was evident that sheer lifting alone could get 
the boat up this fall, and three ropes were got 
out while we lay in the eddy. Old Hassan 
sprang to the rocks, and threw a handful of 
dust into the air. In an instant men started up 
in every part of the rocky bed of the Nile. The 
valley that a moment before had seemed to be 
only the abode of rocks and the great river, 
where from hill to hill there was only black stone 
and white foam, now swarmed with life, and 
three hundred men, women, and children rushed 
down to the boat to aid in the hauling, and claim 
their share of the reward. The children, whose 
name was Legion, stood on the shore and shout- 
ed ‘* Bucksheesh, Howajji!” in every tone con- 
ceivable, while some threw themselves into the 
current, and came dancing down the water, and 
went by us in a twinkling, soon coming up, with 
their logs or floats on their shoulders, to claim 
their pay. 

We were ready for another attempt. Bag 
Boug made his appearance at the cabin-door, 
where I was standing. He was wet and cold 
and shivering. He begged hard. Bag Boug 
is always wet and cold and shivering, and al- 
ways wants brandy. We had a lot on board 
reserved for such purposes. Old Hassan nev- 
er drinks, and I did not care how drunk the 
others were, for he was, after all, the man of 
the party. I handed Bag Boug the glass—a 
large tumbler—and a bottle to pour for himself. 
He filled the tumbler to the brim, and poured it 
dewn his throat as if it were water, and while I 
looked on in astonishment he repeated the dose. 
On my honor that shellalee drank a full pint of 
raw brandy without a wink, and there was not 
in his eonduct afterward the slightest indication 
that he was affected by it. His throat must be 
eopper to stand such stuff as that was, 





We were now all ready, and fifty men took 
hold of the ropes, and as many more stood on 
the rocks to keep her off and push when they 
could. Up—up—up! But she paused again. 
Twenty good steady men to haul would have 
sent her up; but the Arabs pulled one at a time, 
and they could not move her. As she went 
back we all sprang to the ropes, and three Amer- 
icans hauling di@ more than thirty Arabs. She 
went forward, the water parted over her bow, she 
shot up the fall and on into the eddy before the 
gate of the cataract. 

Down this gate the Nile pours in one solid 
stream, parting instantly around a hundred 
rocks. As we shot forward in the eddy before 
the strong wind we struck a rock, and ran high 
up on it. Fifty men were under her instantly, 
swimming till they found points of rock on 
which to rest their feet, and then lifting and 
pushing, and as she sank off and floated, they 
swam hither and thither like fish, and we ran 
on to the foot of the gate. 

Here large and strong preparations were ne- 
cessary for the final pull, and while these were 
in process we went on shore to see how the boat 
looked in the current. This was a view not to 
be lost, and we clambered on the rocks to a high 
point overlooking the boat and the crowd, which 
was steadily increasing. I think there were a 
hundred naked boys and girls around us voci- 
ferating for bucksheesh. Whips and clubs were 
of no use whatever. They thronged us. I was 
a little distance from May, and called her by 
name several times. She could not hear me in 
the din and clamor, but the young beggars did, 
and made the air ring with ‘‘ Howajji May! 
bucksheesh !” 

The boat certainly looked gallantly, and 
most gallant of all was Hajji Mohammed, our 
prince of cooks. I think I have mentioned that 
the kitchen occupies the extreme bow of the 
boat, forward of the mast, and as there is no 
bowsprit or forward rigging, there was nothing 
to interrupt the view forward from his stand. 
But he was steadily at work boning a fowl, and 
attending to his usual duties as quietly as if she 
was lying at anchor in a calm. A dozen naked 
Nubians were sitting forward of the kitchen and 
clinging to its sides, but he paid no attention to 
them whatever, nor did he once cease his work 
in all the passage of the cataract. Enough for 
him that we had ordered an early dinner, and 
he was hastening it as fast as possible. 

And now they announced the boat ready for 
her last trial. An immense hawser was made 
fast literally around the boat, and this was long 
enough for two hundred men to take hold of. 
The sail was stowed away; no one could man- 
age it in this place. And now with a long 
steady song, and as steady a pull as they could 
make, the Phantom entered the gate and mount- 
ed the rapid, and emerged from Egypt into 
Nubia up the last reach of the cataract. Tum- 
bling overboard every body but the Reises and 
their immediate attendants, with the sails shaken 
out to the breeze, we swept on, now to the left, 
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around a lofty pile of rocks, and now to the right, 
opening before us the loveliest view in all Egypt, 
perhaps in all the world, the burial-place of 


Osiris, the beautiful Phila. 

The island of Phila, lying at the head of the 
cataract of the Nile, is in one of the most wild 
and picturesque spots on the face of the earth. 
High black rocks, heaped up to the sky, lie all 
around it, and from any point of view it is a 
jewel set in a rough inclosure, to make it the 
more beautiful by contrast. The entire surface 
of the island is covered with ruins, the great 


temple of Isis, which is the most perfect among | 


them, occupying the western side. It is not of 
a very ancient period. One learns in Egypt to 
call every thing modern that is not three thou- 
sand years old, and the temples of the Ptolemies 
are of less interest after one begins to learn the 
history of the Pharaohs of older times, and look 
on their monuments. It is a strange passion 
this that men have for the old. What is it in 
the intellect of man that makes him do such 
homage to age—to great age? Is it because we 
always admire the inaccessible, and that we 
whose dust holds together but seventy years, 
therefore admire the dust that has outlived thir- 
ty centuries? Not so; because the hills and 
mountains of our own country are old enough 
for all that. It is not age alone. It is some- 
thing in the fact that human hands wrought on 
these rocks; that human intellects shaped and 
planned their order. It is the memorial of 
dead men’s thoughts to which we bow in rever- 
ence; and perhaps it is somewhat akin to our 
own desires after immortality. Perhaps the 
feverish thirst of the boy for fame—the thirst 


| that long life can never satisfy—is somewhat 
| Similar to the profound awe with which he look» 
on the carved name of an ancient king, or the 
exquisite sculpture of an ancient artist. And 
| men are but grown-up boys, and the boy’s anx- 
iety for fame may have vanished among the 
more immediate and practical desires of man- 
hood, but the admiration for the fame of others, 
and the veneration for the mere approximation 
| to immortality which he fancies he sees in the 
| ruins of old temples and palaces, lingers with 
| him; nor does it leave him ever. 
| But there is something more than all this, 
| which we all feel, but which none of us can well 
| explain, when we look on an ancient ruin, and 
| which makes the difference between old hills 
| and old houses. If one fell on the ruin of an 
| ancient shop, wherein men of old times bought 
; and sold goods and wares, there would not be 
any very profound admiration excited, nor would 
he sit down long to reflect on the scenes which 
had occurred within those walls. Still less did 
he discover a butcher’s stall or a drinking-shop. 
The ordinary employments of men in former 
ages interest us, but only momentarily. It is 
their great emotions, their passions, that most 
| challenge our respects and fix our minds. The 
houses in which they lived remind us of these, 
in that we recall the home scenes, the thousand 
| affections of home ; and man’s love always sanc- 
tifies a place. But the palaces in which they 
reigned, where all day long, and all the year- 
long, were heard the sounds of royalty, with 
, which are always mingled the fiercest emotion ~ 
of humanity, and the temples in which their al- 
_ tar fires burned, and their hearts burned as well, 
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these are the places in which the foot of the | lukes. Now after Mr. Stephens came a French 
thonghtful man lingers, till sunset and moon- | traveler, who thought it bad taste even in an 
light hallow them with softer rays, and he sees | American to obtrude his identity into the com- 
around them always in sunshine or moonlight | | pany of the French Hero, the rather, perhaps, 
the flitting shadows of ancient memories. Al- | as there were some acres of ‘ spare’ wall equally 
tars are crumbled, and altar fires have long | available for the purpose. This last enthusiast 
been quenched, but the memory of men’s wor- | has carefully eradicated the name of Stephens, 
ship remains to sanctify, and the impress of | and appended, moreover, the following aphor- 
their tears is visible in the crumbling pave- | ism: ‘La page de Vhistoire ne doit pas étre 
nents. salie.’ 

Philz was the most sacred spot in Egypt. Now Warburton wrote this in pure malice 
Hither, from all directions, men came for wor- | and with entire disregard of the truth, perhaps 
ship. But none were admitted to set their feet not thinking that any future traveler would 
on the sacred island except by special order. | chance to be at Philw, as I was, with “The 
Here was the fabled burial-place of Osiris, or | Crescent and the Cross,” and ‘‘ Egypt, Arabia 
near here, for antiquarians dispute much on this | Petrea, and the Holy Land,” both before me to 
point. But in the temple of Isis is now found | compare the two books with the stone. 

a remarkable subterranean vault, near the holy Read ‘‘ the account” which Stephens does give 
of holies, from which a concealed stairway | of writing his name on the “same slab” that 
passes through the solid walls of the temple up | bore the inscription of Desaix. He writes thus: 
to the roof, and which gives every indication of | “‘In the grand propylon, among the names 
having been used by the priests for their secret | of tourists and travelers, in a small plain hand, 

purposes, and very possibly to show to strangers | is written ; ‘ L’an 6 de la republique, Ie 13 Mes- 
as the grave of the great Osiris. sidor, une armée Francaise, commandeée par 

But for the present I have nothing to do with | Bonaparte est descendre & Alexandrie: L'armée 
ancient Phile. It is only the modern; the | ayant mis, vingt jours apres, les Mamelukes, en 
palm-trees and the ruins; the fallen altars and | fuite aux pyramides, Desaix, commandant la 
columns that I have to speak of. They lay in | | premivre division les a poursuivi au de-la les 
the utmost beauty of desolateness as the moon- | cataractes, ou il est arrivée le 13 Ventose de 
light came over them that night, and we wan- | l’an 7.’ Near this was an inscription that, to 
dered about among their wastes. | me, was far more interesting than all the rest ; 

There was but just light enough to read the | the name of an early friend, ‘C B ’ 
inscription of the French army, which records | U. S. of America,’ written with his own hand. 





the advance of Desaix to this point. And as | I did not know that he had been here, although 
we studied it out, I was reminded of one of | I knew he had been many years from home, and 


those instances of British literary discourtesy | 
which does not even shrink from misrepresent- 

ing the truth, when by so doing it can fling a upon me, of joys departed, never to return, and 
sneer at an American. |made me sad. I wrote my name under his, 

Eliot Warburton, in his “Crescent and Cross,” | and left the temple.” 

wrote a very ill-natured, very untrue statement | This is the simple and beautiful record of af- 
about Stephens, which no one who has visited | fection on which Warburton founded his state- 
Egypt has thought proper to correct. Warbur-| ment. Now add these facts: Desaix’s inscrip- 
ton is dead, and perhaps there may be those | tion is not on any slab. It is cut on the inner 
who think it wrong to accuse him when he can | face of the propylon on the sandstones of the 
not reply. But Stephens is dead also, and those | great gateway. Stephens was right in saying 
who knew him while living will understand well | that there were many names of tourists ‘and 
how he would not himself deign to correct a | travelers there. There are hundreds. I could 
statement of this kind, whose annoying nature | not find his, for, if there, the crowd of names 
consisted in its smallness. Doubtless Stephens | conceals it, and if erased, #s Warburton says, it 
had a hundred readers in England and Ameri- | was erased, with hundreds of others, by the 
ca where Warburton had one. But a story like | French Expedition, who cleared the inscription 


I had read in a newspaper that he had died in 
Palestine. A thousand recollections crowded 


that, nevertheless, lives in print to the injury | 


of his fame, and let it be set right so far as we 
can do it. 


of Desaix by erasing all names that were on 
and over it, and, instead of ‘*appending” an 
aphorism, painted high up on the temple-wall, 


Warburton, in his description of Phila, con- | above the inscription of Desaix, and above a 


cludes his chapter with this paragraph : 

‘There was one case of autographism which 
amused me not a little. Mr. Stephens, the 
American traveler, whose appreciation of the 
perfections of his own country is considerably 
at issue with that of any other, gives us an ac- 
count of having carved his name on the same 
slab that bore the inscription written there by 
Desaix in 1799, to commemorate his arrival 
with a French army in pursuit of the Mame- 


thousand names of travelers in all ages, from 
Greek times to these, their warning, “* The page 
of history ought not to be sullied.” This is 
carefully painted, by an artist, in handsome 
black letters, and must have cost a day or two 
of work with ladders, paint, and brushes to com- 
plete it. That Stephens’s name was among 
those erased is exceedingly doubtful, as he says 
his friend’s name was “near” the French in- 
scfiption, and none were erased but such as were 
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EASTERN TRAVEL. 


PHUARAOM'S BED, ISLAND OF PHILS. 


actually within the lines of that legend or close 
around it; and, if it were, it was sheer malice 
to say that the ‘“‘aphorism” referred to him in 
particular, and worse than malice to say that it 
was ** aypended” to the erasure of his name. 

So much for an unpleasant subject. I said 
the moonlizht found us among the ruins of 
Phile the beautiful. Again I might write, as 
[ have written before, never was such moon- 
light—certainly never was such a place for 
moonlizht. It fell on the columns of the an- 
cient temple at the upper end of the island, and 
the small obelisk seemed to grow larger in the 
silver light. It Jingered in the great court of 
the temple of Isis, as if it loved the memories 
that resided there. But purest, holiest of all, it 
fell in the open temple on the eastern side of 
the island, where May and myself sat silently as 
the night swept along with its load of glory, 
while the others wandered up and down the isl- 
and, looking vainly for one spot more beautiful 
than another. : 

Our friends, the missionaries, were with us 
still, and it was now time for their return to 
Assouan. Donkeys had been ordered to be 
ready for them on the opposite side of the river, 
and, taking them in the small boat, I pulled 





ther class of brutes. So I made ready to ac- 
company them myself, and being already armed, 
as indeed I have always been when leaving the 
boat, with a six-barreled Colt and an endless 
repeater of Jennings, I walked along by th: ir 
side in pleasant talk across the arm of the des- 
ert on which stands the village, under a branch- 
ing sycamore that grew up from the very sand 
itself, and then into the wilderness of rocks that 
lie as the hands of the Almighty cast them, here 
and there and every where, on the east bank 
of the river. It was a strange group that, for 
such a scene and such a night. Sometimes the 
donkeys climbed the sides of rocks on which 
their feet seemed scarcely nble to retain foot- 
hold ; often they passed through narrow chasms, 
that seemed impassable till we had tried them. 
The hills grew higher on the right, the noise of 
the cataract louder on the left, the scene more 
wild, the moonlight more beautiful. And so we 
continued until I had accompanied them beyond 
the mountain pass and into the more open and 
safe country which lies along the line of the 
portage from Assouan around the cataract, and 
here I left them to pursue their way downward 
to their boat, and thence to Cairo, while I turned 
my back and again resumed my way southward 


across to the main land. The boys stood under | toward the tropic, toward Abou Simbel and the 
the palm-trees, and when they were mounted | second cataract. 

and ready to be away, I could not permit them | 
to go alone and unattended through the wildest | I felt so much the distance from home, or that 


and perhaps the most dangerous mountain pass 
in Egypt; for the men of the cataract—the 
siellalee, as they are called—are not much more 


I know no point in my wanderings at which 


I was leaving all that bound and connected me 
to that home as here. 


Behind mé lay Egypt. Close behind me the 


merciful or human in disposition than the wolves | only two Americans (except ourselves) within 
and hyenas which abound among their hills, and | almost a thousand miles had their faces turned 


I felt unwilling to trust my friends—one of them 


northward, and were leaving us to our lonesome 


a young and delicate lady—to the mercy of ei- | journey. Around me was desolation, its very 
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abode, where the rock and desert held every 
thing. At my right the roar of the rapid, 
sounding as when the Greeks heard it, warned 
me, as it warned the Romans of old, that I had 
passed ‘far Syene,” and that the world lay be- 
hind me and unknown wastes before. Grim, 
silent, solemn rocks, lifting their dark counte- 
nances in the air, looked on me with stern gaze, 
that sometimes seemed, in the clear moonlight, 
to change into a smile of contempt, and some- 
times into a sneer of derision. What was I, a 
puny mortal of six feet, in these slow-coming 
years, what was I, that I should be walking so 
carelessly and recklessly along that mighty river, 
by the far-famed cataract, in that light that had 
guided the footsteps of kings and priests ages 
ago, among those stately rocks that had been the 
witness bearers of forty centuries? What was 
I, that I should look with unshrinking eyes on 
all these ancient memorials, and troll a song—a 
dashing modern song—as I walked among them ? 
For an instant a shudder came over me, and I 





the wings of an insect. A grasshopper leaps 
two hundred and fifty times its own length, 
which is about the same as if a man should 
jump a quarter of a mile. 

We miss half the enjoyment of life, and lose 
volumes of the best kind of knowledge, because 
we do not look more narrowly into these every- 
day occurrences of life. If we were brought into 
this world full-grown men, with all our faculties 
complete, the minutest thing among the inci 
dents that now pass unnoticed by us would ex- 
cite in us the profoundest surprise, and arouse 
our intensest curiosity to know the reasons of 
all that is taking place around us. But because 
we have seen them every day, from our child- 
hood up, we pass them by as unworthy the no- 
tice of our lordly wisdom. We see the spider 
weave his intricate web with consummate geo- 
metrical skill—the honey-bee constructing his 
comb on the purest mathematical principles, 
which he never studied—the ant raising his 
stately dome and pointed minarets, over galler- 


verily feared lest the old guardians of the barrier | ies and chambers and bridges that rival the 
should stop me there. But that was a moment- | works of the greatest engineers—we observe the 
ary, half detined feeling that vanished on the | silk-worm spinning his cocoon of the finest silk 


instant, and I gathered my wits together as | 
well as I was able, and walked on over sand | 


and stone, as I fancied millions had walked, in 
long gone years, on moonlight pilgrimages to 
Philx. 





INSECTS AND INSECT LIFE. 
OU have seen a fly start from a window, 
Did 


and alight upon the ceiling overhead. 
you ever think of the singularity of the move- 


ment? It is nothing strange to see him flying 
about with his back upward. This is being true 
to nature, and a matter of course. But not so 
the contrary motion. 

You have sat upon the deck of a steamboat, 
steaming along at twenty miles the hour, or a 
railroad rushing on twice as fast, and seen a lit- 
tle insect in the air traveling by your side on his 
tiny wing, with the most apparent ease, just as 
fast. He acted as if it was just the easiest thing 
in the world for him to do; and if a doubt 
crossed your mind as to whether it was not the 
“suction” of the boat that was drawing him 
along—presto! with a single sweep of his wing 
he was far ahead—out of sight. Did you think 
then there was a power of muscle and a strength 
of endurance in that insect that was more than 
a match, in comparison with its size, for the 
ticetest race-horse—yes, almost for the iron 
horse that was dragging you along. 

But there was; and in that little, insignifi- 
cant body, there were gathered, compact and 
firm, but strong, and supple and obedient to the 


will, a complicated system of muscles and veins | 


and sinews that were more than a match, in 
skillful design, for all your glorious organization. 
We admire the large muscular development that 
moves the wings of the eagle, or the swift and 
long-enduring migratory pigeon; but it is the 
muscle of the infant by the side of the full- 








that is destined to shine in the rich and costly 
web that clothes our wives and daughters, and 
yet how imperfect an idea have we of that in- 
stinct that emulates reason in its constructive 
power and skill! 

We trample heedlessly under foot the crawl- 
ing earth-worm, foryetful that he is a creature 
of sense and feeling-—-we turn away with loath- 
ing and disgust from the maggot reveling in the 
rottenness of the putrid carcass, ignorant of the 
great fact that, in the economy of nature, he is 
performing one of the noblest and best offices, in 
removing from our sight and smell the offensive 
carrion. Linnzus supposed that the dead body 
of a horse would not be destroyed sooner by a 
lion than by three flesh-flies and their imme- 
diate progeny, each one of whom is known to 
lay twenty thousand eggs, which soon hatch out, 
and in a single day eat so much and grow so 
fast as to acquire an increase of two hundred 
times their own weight, and these in a few days 


MAGGOTS ALKEADY HATCHED IN ABDOMEN OF BLOW-TLY. 


give birth to a third generation. The blow-fiy, 


| contrary to the ordinary order of nature—in- 


grown man compared with those which move | deed, proving a solitary exception, apparently — 








\/ 
SPIRAL COIL OF MAGGOTS IN ALDOMEN OF BLOW-FLY. 
has its eggs hatched within its own body, which 
come forth living, to commence immediately 


their work of removing those offensive mat- 
ters. 


Srikal COIL OF MAGGOTS FROM ALDOMEN OF BLOW-FLY. 


We admire the gaudy butterfly, with his | 
many-hued wings, or the magnificent moths | 


which fly in the evening twilight, with splendid 
plumage and painted eye-like spots in their 
wings, but we shrink back with abhorrence from 
the very caterpillars that they were before they 
were transformed ; and wear the rich silks spun 
by a caterpillar, to touch which would fill us 
with abhorrence. Almost the entire insect race 


is regarded as the fue to man; and those very 
| insects which are spending their lives in ardu- 
| ous toil and labor for man’s good, are often the 
least regarded, if not actually loathed. 

Let us see whether this is all right. Let us 
| see if there is not much in the history of insect 
| life that is worthy the profoundest regard and 
| the closest study. And where shall we begin ? 
| Any where , for the whole race will furnish food 
| for observation, or the meanest one that crawls 
; upon the ground will afford a world of interest 
| to the careful observer. Almost all insects pass 

through a wonderful series of transformations 
| from the egg to the perfect insect. Some, as 
we shall see, are exceptions to this law. But, 
as a general rule, it istrue. All butterflies con- 
form to it, and we will take one of them for an 
illustration. 

It is the Papilio Asterias, one of our common- 
est butterflies in the summer. She is black, with 
a double row of yellow spots on her back, a broad 
band of yellow spots across her wings, and a row 
| of the same near their margin ; the hinder wings 
| are tailed, with seven blue spots between the rows 
| of yellow spots, and an orange-colored, eye-like 

spot, with a black centre, near the hinder angle. 
This is not intended to be a scientific descrip- 
tion, but a simple introduction of our subject to 
| the reader, that he may know her when he sees 
her. 

She is hovering over our parsley-bed, and as 

| she settles down upon it, once in a while she leaves 
a little egg upon a leaf. In a short time there 
issues from the egg a minute black caterpillar, 
| less than a tenth of an inch in length, with a 
| white band across the middle and its tail. This 
| is the first stage of its existence, in which it is 
| called the larva. In this stage it eats and sleeps 
and grows, frequently changing its skin, till it 
| reaches its full size. It may be taken and im- 
| prisoned, and fed upon the leaves of the parsley 
till it becomes mature, and then the next re- 
| markable change may be observed to take place. 
It is now about an inch and a half long. It 
leaves off eating, and retires to some sheltered 
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LARVA AND CILAYSALIS. 


spot, where it prepares to go through its next 
transformation. Spinning a little web of silk, it 
fastens into it the hooks upon its hinder feet, 
and having fixed them securely, it proceeds to 
spin a locp of silk from one side to the other, 
about midway of its body. When this is fin- 


ished, it passes its head through it, and gradu- 
ally works it back so as to support its body. In 
twenty-four hours after this it casts off its skin, 
and behold! a new and entirely different form 
has been assumed, An apparently lifeless thing 
has taken the place of the living caterpillar. It 
is now in the grave of its first existence. It has 
now no appetites to gratify, and suffers no pain. 
Sut inactive as it may seem, within this body is 
going on a series of changes which are prepar- 
ing it in a few weeks to break forth a being of 
light and beauty. About fifteen days elapse in 
this chrysalis or pupa state, when the back 
cracks open, and the butterfly emerges, with 


The wonderful instinct which directs this cat- 
erpillar in forming a loop in which to suspend 
its body while undergoing its transformation is, 
however, surpassed by another species, which 
goes through the change in a different posture. 
Selecting the under side of some horizontal ob- 
ject, it spins a little cone of silk, in which, like 
the other, it entangles its hinder feet, and drops 





| like a hook. 


down at full length, with its head bent forward 
Here it hangs for several hours 
perfectly motionless. At length the skin alony 
its back may be seen to crack open, and wit) 
a wriggling kind of motion this skin is made to 
slip back till the chrysalis is attached to it only 
by the extremity. It has now the difficult and 


apparently hopeless task to perform of freeing 





| itself entirely from the caterpillar skin, and at- 
| taching itself, by the hooks at the hinder ex- 

tremity of its own body, to the tuft of silk. But 
'nature has provided it with the means of ac- 
| complishing this difficult and perilous task. The 
| hinder part of its body is composed of several 
| rings or segments capable of moving upon each 
|; other. ‘* By bending together two of these rings 
| near the middle of its body, the chrysalis seizcs, 
|in the crevice between them, a portion of the 
| empty caterpillar skin, and clings to it so as to 
| support itself while it withdraws its tail from 

the remainder of its skin. It now extends the 
| rings of its body as far apart as possible, then 
| bending together two of them above those by 
Pree: it is suspended, it catches hold of the 
| skin higher up, at the same time letting go. be- 
| low, and, by repeating this process with differ- 
| ent rings in succession, it at length reaches the 


miniature wings, which may be seen to grow | tuft of silk, entangles its hooks 


and expand till they reach their fall size, and 
the perfect insect soars away to join the com- 
panionship of its fellows. 


| among its threads, and then 

| hangs suspended without far- 
ther risk of falling.” It now 

| whirls itself around repeatedly 

| till it disengages the old skin 

| from its attachment, which falls 

‘to the ground. Buta few min- 

| utes are necessary to perform ‘ 

| all this difficult feat, and the ‘ 

| insect rarely fails in performing it safely. 

| The caterpillar of all insects is very small at 
first, but grows very rapidly. The full-grown 

' caterpillar of the goat-moth is seventy-two thou- 

| sand times heavier than when it first emerges 
from the egg, and the larva of the blue-fly is, 

| in twenty-four hours, one hundred and fifty-five 
times heavier than at its birth. But differin 

in external form and appearance so much from 

| the perfect insect, this is only externally. With- 
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in this outer covering lies hid the perfect form 
of the future insect. Here are folded up all 


WATER-BEETLE, WITH ITS LARVA AND CIRYSALIS, 


and its proboscis, antenna, and legs, are all 
plainly marked out. 





LARVA OF STAG-BELTLLE. 


Some of the most beautiful forms of insect 
| life are only the transformations of some of the 
|most repulsive. The large green caterpillar 


| that is found feeding upon the potato and to 
mato-vines, when passed through these chan- 
ges, becomes the large and beautiful hawk-moth 


these delicate limbs with which it is eventually 
to issue forth from its temporary prison. Swam- | 


CURYSALIS OF HAWK-MOTI. 


merdam has demonstrated that even before the 
caterpillar is ready to become a chrysalis 
all the parts of the butterfly may be dis- 
covered within its body, and gives the 
following directions for exposing them: 

*“‘Qne must choose a full-grown cat- 
erpillar, tie to its body a small thread, 
and then put it into boiling water, and 
take it out soon after; thus its exter- 
nal skin will separate, and may be 
easily drawn off from the butterfly. 
This done, it is distinctly seen that, 
within this skin of the caterpillar, a 
perfect and real butterfly was hid- 
den.” 

In the chrysalis many of these or- 
gans of the butterfly may be distinctly 
traced throngh the outer skin. The eyes, and 
the wings in miniature folded upon its sides, 


GURYBALIS OF BUTTERFLY, SHOWING ANTENN&, WINGS, ETC. 


CHRYSALIS OF STAG-BEETLE. 


that in the antumn evening twilight is seen fly- 
ing with wonderful swiftness from flower to 
flower, and thrusting its long and flexible pro- 
| boscis deep into its centre to extract its honey. 
| The huge caterpillar, covered with 1ows of 
|coral-like horns, which feeds upon the leaves 


of the plum-tree, and which we shrink from 
with too much horror, becomes in time the mag- 
nificent brown moth, whose wings ex- 
pand several inches, and are ornament- 
ed with superb eye-like spots. It is 
seen in the latter part of summer flying 
heavily through the evening air. All 
the beautiful forms among insects spring 
from those objects which are generally 
regarded with disgust. 

The narrow limits to which I am con- 
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fined in this article require me to be concise, or 
I should take pleasure in leading my readers 
through the many and varied forms which insect 
life assumes in these transformations, in the dif- 
ferent classes of insects, and especially in the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which they live. Some 
caterpillars spin cocoons of silk around their own 
bodies previous to changing to the chrysalis; 
others bury themselves in the earth. Many 
pass their whole life, previous to becoming the 
perfect insect, in the water, and only emerge 
from this element when this last change takes 
place, like the gnat and May-fly. 
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LARVA OF GNAT WIILE IN THE WATER. 


Others, again, are found in the solid wood of 
trees, where the caterpillar often feeds for years 





LARVA OF MAY-FLY, 


before maturity, when instinct directs them to] 


hard as steel and of gigantic strength, but the 


the surface, where they put on the chrysalis | insect which it eventually becomes could not 


form, and remain till ready to come forth in the | 
perfect state. 

In each change of form insects are endowed | 
with organs fitted for the particular cireumstan- | 
ces in which they are to spend this period of | 


their life. The grub that eats its way through | 
the solid wood of the oak has jaws almost as | 





PRAGON-FLY EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. way and it tumbles into his open 





eat its way out of a net of | gossamer. But more 
strange than this is the fact that, in each stage 
of its life, its intellectual faculties, if I may call 
| them so, or its instincts, are entirely different. 
The maggot, that rolls in the putridity of the 
dead carcass or the filthy cesspool, becomes the 
fly that sits upon our tables and sips up the 
sweetness of the sugar-bowl. The 
caterpillar, that feeds like a glut- 
ton upon the leaves of a foul- 
scented and poisonous herb, be- 
comes the gaudy butterfly that 
sips honey from the nectar-cup 
of flowers. Insects which, in the 
larva state, are carnivorous, lose 
all their ferocity in their perfect 
state. A singular instance of 
this is seen in the ant-lion, who 
also exhibits a remarkable loss 
of instinct. In the larva state it 
lives upon other insects, and be- 
ing incapacitated from pursuing 
its prey, it resorts to stratagem 
to secure it. Choosing a light, 
sandy spot, it digs a conical pit 
and conceals itself at the bot- 
tom, so that only its jaws are 
exposed, and here it waits pa- 
tiently till some unwary insect 
approaches too near the edge 
of its pit, when the sand gives 
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mouth. Its food is chiefly ants, and should one, | she takes care for their food by herself eating 


in its fall, become arrested before it reaches the 
bottom, and attempt to escape, the apprehen- 
sion of losing its prey stimulates the ant-lion to 
make a violent effort to secure it. He throws 
with his head shower after shower of sand after 
the fugitive, and rarely fails in bringing him 
down. But in his perfect state he becomes a 
harmless and inoffensive insect. No longer 
thirsting for blood, the whole instinct which led 
him before to set a trap for his food, or to stone 
it to death, has ceased to belong to him. 

The perpetuation of their. race seems to be 
the only object in the perfect state of most in- 
sects, Almost their whole life is spent in the 
earlier stages. Moths, as the silk-worm moth, 
lay their eggs and die. The ephemera or day- 
fly often lives but a single hour after its trans- 
formation. Previous to this, the instinct of ma- 
ternity is utterly wanting. But as soon as they 
have reached their maturity, this is the 
controlling duty. And some of them 
exhibit almost human attachment to 
their offspring, providing for them with 
anxious care from the very moment the 
ezg is laid till the young are able to take 
care of themselves. It might not excite 
surprise to find the painted butterfly 
warmly interested in providing for its 
young which are to become objects to 
beautify the face of nature. But it is 
not here that we find this sentiment so 
plainly expressed, but in the lower walks 
of insect life. We are told by De Geer 
that the earwig—so falsely accused of entering the 
human ear when we lie incautiously on the shady 
yrass—actually sits upon her eggs as if to hatch 
them, and watches over them with the tenderest 
care. Ifby any accident they become scattered, 
she collects them into a heap and assiduously 
resumes her sitting. After they are hatched 
her young creep under her, and she broods them 
for hours, as a hen her chickens. Nay more, 
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off the edges of the leaves of flowers upen which 
they feed, that they may nibble with their ten- 
der teeth at the fresh-cut surface. 

The same author tells us of a field bug that 
leads her family of thirty or forty about, and 
never leaves them. They follow her, and when 
she stops they gather in a cluster around her. 
He cut off a branch of a tree upon which lived 
one of these families, and instead of fiving, the 
mother kept up a rapid and incessant beating of 
her wings, as if to protect her brood from danger. 

There is a species of spider that carries her 
eggs about with her in a silken bag of her own 
spinning. If she is deprived of it, she makes 
every effort to recover it, and gives indications 
of joy when it is restored to her, and runs off 
with it to a place of security. She makes an 
opening into the bag at the proper time, from 
which the young spiders come out, and gather in 





_ THE MOLE-CRICKET. 


clusters upon her, and she carries and feeds them 
till they are able to provide for themselves. 
Almost all insects make some provision for 
their young, either by depositing their eggs close 
where their food is to be found, or by depositing 
the food in a cell constructed for the purpose, 
and where the eggislaid. But they cease then 
to exercise any further care for them. I need 
not refer to the honey-bee or the various species 
of wasp which are familiar to every one. 
There is a curious insect, and not want- 
ing in beauty—the mole-cricket—which 
often docs great damage in our gardens, 
that is deserving of notice for the singular 
provision she makes for her eggs. Bur- 
rowing in the ground she makes an oval 
chamber, about as large as a small egg, 
and smoothes and rounds the interior 
with great care. In this chamber she 
deposits her eggs. She also constructs 
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MANTES DEVOURING A FLY. 


around it galleries and fortifications, and intri- 
cate passages and ditches, to guard her home, 
and the home of her children, from the approach 
of their natural enemies. 

I have said that all insects do not pass through 
the same series of transformations as those I 
have mentioned. Some bring forth their young 
alive. Some at one season of the year lay eggs 
from which the young perfect insect is afterward 
hatched, and at other seasons give birth to them 
in their perfect state. Others lay eggs from 
which their young are produced, going through 
none of the intermediate stages. Among these 
latter is found that singular family called mantes, | 
or fortune-tellers. 

It is an odd-looking insect, deriving its name | 


from the position it assumes, as Mouffet says, 
**because it always ho'ds up its fore-feet like 
hands, praying, as it were, after the manner of | 
the diviners, who in that gesture did pour out | 


their supplications to their gods. So divine a| 
creature is this esteemed, that if a child ask the 
way to such a place she will stretch out one of 


EGGS OF MANTFS, WITH TIE YOUNG COMING OUT. 


her feet and show him the right way.” They | 
have exceedingly pugnacious dispositions, and it | 


has been said that the Chinese keep 
them separate, in bamboo cages, for 
fighting, like game-cocks. 

The uncouth form of this creature 
reminds me of an analogous race called 
**walking-sticks.” An English write: 
thus describes one: ‘*I have one from 
Brazil eight inches long, that, unless it 
were seen to move, could scarcely be 
conceived to be any thing else than a 
emall branch with its spray; the legs, 
as well as the head, having their little 
snags and knobs, so that no imitation 
can be more perfect.” Smaller species 
are not rare in this country, and are often 
found upon stalks of grain, and grass, 
which they very much resemble. ] 

may also mention here the leaf-insect, so called 
from its very close resemblance to the leaf of a 


tree. Even the very nervures of the wings 

have so close a resemblance to the same organs 
in the leaf, that, in the words of an 
other, ‘¢ you would declare, upon behold 
ing these insects, that they had robbed 
the trees of their leaves to form for them 
selves artificial wings.” 

Individually insignificant, some inseets 
become, when assembled in their congre 
gated hosts, a most formidable scourge to 
man, or one of his most faithful and profit 
able subjects. The locust, moving with 
his mighty hosts across the leafy forest and 
the green fields, lays waste the verdure 
of whole countries, converting them into 
wild and barren Geserts, while the honey 
bee and silk-worm are made the almost 

domesticated ally of our race, for their uses. 
Yet there are some which, as individuals, are 
so much of an annoyance, as to often call 
forth the angry question, ‘* What are such 
creatures made for.” All things have their 
uses, and, in the great economy of nature. 
nothing is brought into being without some 
end and use. The cruel mosqrito that 
“sings and sings, and stabs you while he 
sings,” and the blood-thirsty bug that, as- 
sassin like, steals upon you in your slum- 
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bers with murderous intent, fill up, each of 
them, no doubt, an important place in the great 
whole. A singular and curious tradition is said 
to exist among a sect of Kurds, dwelling at the 
foot of Mount Sindsbar, of the origin of insect 
vermin. It runs as follows: 

** When Noah’s ark sprang a leak by striking 
against a rock, and Noah despaired altogether 
of safety, the serpent promised to help him out 
of his mishap if he would engage to feed him 
upon human flesh after the deluge had subsided. 
Noah pledged himself to do so, and the serpent, 
coiling himself up, drove his body into the frac- 
ture and stopped the leak. When the flood 
had passed away, and all were making their 
way out of the ark, the serpent insisted upon 
the fulfillment of the pledge. But Noah, by 

* Gabriel’s advice, committed the serpent to the 
flames, and scattering his ashes in the air, there 
arose out of them flies, fleas, lice, bugs, and 
all such sorts of vermin as prey upon human 
blood.” 

Whatever may be the truth or falsity of this 
tradition, one thing is true, that all sorts of 
flesh are the prey of some insect which, like the 
fabled vampire, sucks their vital blood. The 
word bug, as it is now applied to a species of 
insect, has a curious origin. In the Celtic, it 
signifies ghost or goblin, and it is only in recent 
times that ‘‘that six-legged ‘terror,’ which creep- 
eth by night, has been so appellated.” And in 
proof of this, the author of ‘‘ Insect Miscellanies” 
states, *‘that in Matthew's Bible, the 5th verse 
of the 91st Psalm is thus rendered: ‘Thou shalt 


not nede be afraid of any bugs by night!” From 
this comes, also, our word ‘* bugbear.” 

The ant has been in all ages a model of la- 
borious prudence, from the mistaken idea that 
‘*she provideth her meat in the summer, and 


gathereth her food in the harvest.” She is, 
however, in some respects, a laborious insect. 
Always associated together in large communi- 
ties, they effect with seeming care what to an 
individual would seem impossible, building im- 
mense structures for their abode, and construct- 
ing in them chambers and intricate winding pas- 
sages, and bridges leading from one to another. 
They are, also, of extremely martial habits, often 
fighting, between different tribes, most sanguin- 
ary battles. And no doubt the causes which 
embroil them in war are as importart as those 
which plunge nations of men in exterminating 
strife. A writer says, ‘‘The ants will dispute 
about a few square feet of dust, and such an 
object is of equal magnitude and importance to 
them as a river or mountain to an emperor. 
Sometimes a straw, the carcass of a worm, a 
single grain of wheat, will cause myriads to en- 
gage in deadly strife, and leave the miserable 
inches of surrounding earth strewed with the pig- 
my dead.” Huber describes a battle of this kind 
between two neighboring tribes of fallow ants 
which he witnessed, and which ceased on the 
approach of night to be renewed again with 
greater fury before the dawn of the following 
day, and which was only brought to a close by 
Vou. XIIL.—No. 77.—Rr 


long-continued rains, which separated the com- 
batants. 

I do not know what kind of ant the wise man 
took his lessons from. ‘There is, at any rate, 
one species of ant which are the veriest slug- 
gards alive. They do no work at all, but live 
in idle and luxurious ease, except when they 
make a predatory incursion against a neighbor- 
ing tribe of black ants for the purpose of making 
slaves of their young. Yes, they are veritable 
slaveholders, All their work is done by slaves, 





who yet live among them in all other respects 
| upon terms of perfect equality. A large major- 
ity of these slavehclding ants are females, the 
| rest being only ‘a few idle gentlemen and some 
| two or three queens and princesses of the blood.” 
|The warriors are all females, and when they 

have planned an excursion they sally forth into 
| the territory of the tribe from whom they expect 
| to obtain the desired supply of infant slaves; for 
be it known, they never attempt to capture any 


| others. Arrived at the city of their unoffending 


| neighbors, they find them assembled in front of 

their gates, ready armed, to resist them, for the 
| alarm has been given long before they reach the 
spot. A war of exterminaticn then ensues, in 

which the white ants come off victorious, leaving 
the ground for four feet square strewed with the 
dying and the dead. Thousands fight against 
thousands, each in single combat. In another 
part of the field a cohort of assailants charge in 
solid column upon a firmly-resisting phalanx of 
the defenders. But all resistance is vain, and 
the last of the defenders is slain. Then the 
Amazonian victors rush to the nurseries of their 
slaughtered foes, and each secures her little cap- 
tive, and they bear them in triumph to their 
own city. Here they are placed in the charge 
of nurses, slaves like themselves, to be reared 
by them. They are brought up to perform all 
the drudgery of their owners, who spend their 
time in listless ease and luxury, till the necessi- 
ties of the commonwealth require them again 
to go out on a marauding expedition to keep up 
their supply of servants. 

I must not omit to mention a family of in- 
sects whose habits are of vast service in dimin- 
ishing the ravages of caterpillars, and who, 
from the way in which they are supported from 
the egg to the chrysalis state, have been called 
parasites. They are the extensive family of 
the ichneumon fly, numbering in Europe alone 
over thirteen hundred species, They are very 
diverse in size, some being so small ‘that the 
egg of the butterfly is sufficient for the support 
of two until they reach maturity,” while others 
exceed in dimensions the largest wasp, which 
insect they very closely resemble in form. 

All the ichneumon flies deposit their eggs in 
the body of some caterpillar, or in the egg of 
some other insect, where it lives upon the food 
it finds there till it reaches maturity, when it 
eats its way out. They may often be seen hov- 
ering over a caterpillar as it is quietly feeding, 
and every now and then suddenly pouncing 





down upon their unsuspecting victim, each time 
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with its slender ovipositor depositing an egg in 
its body. I was once feeding a large green cat- 
erpillar which I had taken from a grape-vine, in 
order to watch its transformations. Missing it 
one morning, I turned over the leaves which 
had been given it for food, and found it under- 
neath them, apparently sick. I was about to 
throw it away, when I saw a minute white lump 
on its back, and placing it under a microscope, 
I discovered it to be the cocoon of some insect 





Gia, and is full of sharp prickles. The larva 
of the May-bug, a common American insect, is 
often found with a plant three inches in length 
growing from between the head and the under 
part of the thorax, and sometimes from the 
mouth, 

Kirby, the celebrated entomologist, says: 
**One morning I observed on my study window 
a little yellow lady-bird, with black dots. ‘You 


| are very pretty,’ said I to myself, ‘and I should 


too small to be recognized by the naked eye. like to have a collection of such creatures.’ Im- 
While observing this, at that time to me curious | 
and new phenomenon, I also saw a spot close | 


by, not larger than the point ofa large pin, that 
seemed to be a perforation through the skin of 
the larva. 


mediately I seized my prey, and, not knowing 
how to destroy it, plunged it in Geneva. After 
leaving it in this situation for a day and a night, 


|and seeing it without motion, I concluded it 


This rapidly enlarged, and sudden- | 


ly an exceedingly small green grub emerged, | 


and raising himself on end, began spinning a 
cocoon.about his body, which he completed in 
an incredibly short time. In the course of the 
day the whole back of my caterpillar was cov- 


ered with similar ones, which in a few days be- | 


came'a swarm of tiny ichneumons. The mar- 
vel is, that these creatures, feeding within the 
body of the larva, do not destroy its life. But 
they do not touch any vital part, living only on 
its fat and juices. 

It is one of the most surprising instincts of 
the insect race that teaches some species of 
this fly where lies the grub in which its egg is 
to be deposited. The nest of the mason wasp, 


formed of dry mortar, is pierced with singular | 


sagacity, and the grub, feeding far inside of the 


ICHNEUMON-FLY DEPOSITING ITS EGG IN THE LARVA OF THE 


MASON- WASP, 


solid wood of a living tree, is destined to be the 
recipient of one of these parasitic eggs. I have 
seen on the trees in the Capitol grounds at Al- 
bany, numbers of a large fly of this kind, with 
ovipositors—the tube through which the egg is 
conveyed to its destination—nearly two inches 
in length, thrusting them down into the solid 
wood till they reached the grub feeding there, 
and left an egg in its body. Many were after- 
ward unable to extricate the tube, and perished 
with it fast in the wood of the tree. What 


| Insectorum, 


was dead, and laid it in the sun to dry. It no 
sooner, however, felt the warmth than it began 
to move, and afterward flew away. From this” 
time I began to attend to insects.” Beetles have 
been known to live weeks after being transfixed 
with a pin. Indeed, I have often seen the large 
hawk-moths, after being pinned to a board, make 
their escape, and fly away with the pin through 
their bodies. The head of a wasp will bite after 
it is severed from the body, and the headless 
body will sting. Linneus, in his ‘* Miracula 
” speaks of certain grubs, with tails 
like rats, that frequent stagnant water, which, 
becoming incorporated with the pulp of paper 
during its manufacture, and pounded with wood- 


}en mallets, and afterward squeezed in strong 


—_——- 





| 


presses, have yet survived the whole process; 
and the ‘*church-yard beetle” has been known 
to live three years without food. Dut 
these are wonderful instances of length 
and tenacity of life in insects, and though 
its duration is very various, it is gener- 

ally, in the perfect state, but a thing of a 

day. The larva of the day-fly lives up- 

ward of two years in the water, but the 

fly itself ‘*seldom lives long enough to 

see both rise and set of sun.” We are 
“\ told that of all the countless myriads of 

gnats and beetles and butterflies and 

moths that swarm upon the earth and in 
the air, of those that reach a *‘ good old age” 
‘*scarce a single gnat survives a week—not half 
the beetles a month—and few are the butterflies 
and moths that overlive a fortnight.” 

But I must draw this short chapter of insect 
life toa close. The Egyptians deified the Scar- 
abcus sacer, or sacred beetle, embalmed its body, 
carved its image on their monuments, and wor- 
shiped it as Deity itself. In the light and civ- 
ilization of more modern days I should be fool- 
ish to recommend the revival of this worship; 


taught them that the grub was there, and how but the- careful observer of nature will find in 


did they know the exact spot where he was 
feeding ? 

While speaking of parasites, I must hot omit 
to mention a singular one which is sometimes 
found growing from the body of insects. Two 
leagues from the city of Havana, in 1749, some 
dead wasps were found in a field with a plant 
growing from the belly, which reaches about five 
spans in length, It is called, by the natives, 





the history of insect life and its transformations 


much not only to interest him as a study, but to 
lead his thoughts up to the true God. 
The doctrine of the metempsychosis was not 


purely a thing of the imagination. In the dark- 
ness of man’s intellect and his ignorance of rev- 
elation he saw its foundation laid in those very 
laws of nature. The changes of the butterfly 
from the larva to the chrysalis, and then to the 
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perfect insect—endowed in each stage of its ex- 
istence with different organs, and dependent 
upon different circumstances for life, and, in its 
last stage, reaching an elevation far above any 
of its previous forms—foreshadowed to his un- 
enlightened sense the same changes, or similar, 
as taking place in himself; and in his ignorance, 
unable to fathom the causes of the changes, he 
bowed unhesitatingly to the apparent truth. 
Birds are caged and kept in parlors for their 
brilliant plumage or bewildering song. If I were 
to recommend the keeping of insects for their 
beauty, or even the delightful music they make 
around our domestic hearth-stones, I should, per- 
haps, but call forth ridicule. Yet if more at- 





tention were paid to the habits of insects, and 
their curious skill and wonderful instincts, and 
especially to the strange metamorphoses which 
they pass through, we should not see so much 
fear and disgust exhibited at the approach of a 
caterpillar that is destined, in a few days, to be- 
come a beautifully painted butterfly, or the 
splendid moth that is admired by every body. 
With familiar acquaintance with these beautiful 
forms and curious structures would disappear 
that universal prejudice which now exists against 
one of the fairest and most interesting portions 
of the creation. Few of the immense number 
of insects that swarm around us are possessed 
of any characteristics which ought to make them 
objects of dread. Of all the spiders that we see, 
there is not one in this part of the world whose 
bite is venomous. Much as we admire and 
wonder at the instincts of animals and birds, the 
study of insect life would open to its observer a 
much vaster field of wonder and admiration, 
while he surveys in these minute and uncouth 
forms the development of powers of intellect in 
many cases fit to stand, in constructive skill and 
mathematical precision and wonderful contriv- 
ance, alongside of human reason. 
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**T CONRAD ROCHEFORD, being about to | 

9 die, do make, publish, and declare this | 
my last will and testament. I do give, devise, | 
and bequeath all my property, both personal and 
real, unto my daughter, Clara Rocheford, wife 
of Charles Ferrara, and to her heirs forever, to 
the end that she may know of my sorrow for 
the past, and that at this moment of death I do 
forgive her and desire to be forgiven of her and 
of my God. 

‘*And forasmuch as the present residence 
of my said daughter is unknown, I do authorize 
and empower my executors to expend a sum of 
money not exceeding five thousand dollars, in 
finding her, and communicating this my last 
will to her.” 

I have commenced this story by giving thus 
briefly the substance of the will of the last 
male of the Rocheford family, because with it 
commenced my acquaintance with their his- 
tory 





i drew the will myself when I was a young 
man and had but little experience in such mat- 


ters. Mr. Blackstone, in whose office I vege- 
tated as a law student, was ill, and went into 
the country to see his friend. He sent for me 
to come after some papers. I found him ill and 
Rocheford dying. I was just in time to write 
a will taken almost verbatim from the dying 
man’s lips, and see it executed, when he died. 
Blackstone came near going with him, and had 
a close run for it. But he lived to beat me in a 
great many cases in which we were opposed to 
each other, though he did not live to find his 
ward, the last daughter of the Rochefords. All 
search for her proved vain and fraitless, and the 
old place was tenantless long after the death of 
the testator and of his executor. 

The old mansion of the Rocheford family 


| Stands on a wooded knoll, in the centre of one 
| of the most splendid tracts of country which can 


be found in the State of New York. For a 
hundred and fifty years the land had been in 
their possession, and it had descended from 
father to son with a regularity that would savor 
much of foreign notions, were it not that each 
generation for a century had consisted of but one 
individual. At one time, within the recollection 
of those whom I knew, there were four genera- 


| tions living together in the old house. Conrad 


Rocheford, a venerable man of more than eighty 
years, his son Conrad, his grandson Conrad, 
and his great-grandson Conrad. 

Each marvelously like his immediate ances- 
tor, and each marked with all the family linea- 
ments. They were tall and stately men, the 
men, and the youngest, a boy, was as graceful 
as a woman while he was as strong as a lion. 

There was at that time no female in the 
house. There had been a strange fatality at- 
tending the wives of the men of that race. 
Though they had not every one died in the 
hour of bearing their first children, several had 
so perished, and none had lived to bear a second 
child. Each in succession hed borne a son to 
the family tree and had died, as if that had 
been the sole object of their lives or marriages ; 
and the old man had followed his own wife and 
the wives of two of his descendants to the family 
vault by the family pew, in the old church of 
Branford. Much pride had they all in their 


| family grandeur and wealth, but this terrible 


succession of afflictions had somewhat tempered 
the pride of the first Conrad, and had its effect 
as well on his children. 

But there came, as cometh unto all flesh, an 
hour when pride of family was as nothing, when 
the vault was opened to receive a stout, strong 
man, and the damp atmosphere came up with 
its smell of mould, and its chill of death, to warn 
the living of their coming humility. Scarcely 
was the vault closed over his son when the old 
man died, and his grandson followed him to the 
vault, and having buried him, left him, but_re- 
turned, dead himself, within a month to take 
his place with his silent, solemn, reverend an- 
cestors. I say reverend, for the dead are to 
be revered, and sometimes to be envied their 
stern calmness, their profound silence, were it 
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not for the unseen beyond, that awes us when ; once occurred to her that there was any thing 


we would enter its gloom. 


strange in the fact that he had never met her 


So Conrad Rocheford, sole heir of the wealth | father, or visited at her own house. 


of his ancestors, was left alone in their old home, 
gloomy now for the loneliness which had come 
into it. He was a boy of strong feelings, pas- 


She met him often on the green walk down 
the lane, and listened, with a delight which was 
altogether new to her, to his brilliant conversa- 


sionate affections, and easily won by kindness | tion. Her familiar friends in books he knew by 
to pour out his love on any one who would be | heart, and he sometimes quoted from authors 
kind to him ; and when he was twenty-two years | she had never heard, but whom his musical ut- 
of age he married. Not as his fathers had mar- | terance made her long to read. He was a man 
ried, stately ladies from the city, where they | well fitted to win a good, true heart like hers, 


found companions to their pride, whom they 


thought not unworthy to bear children to a fami- | simply this. 


The reason for his avoiding her home was 
Rocheford was riding down the 


ly of old descent, as old as the great Charles, | country-road of a summer afternoon, his horse 


but a-gentle girl from the family of a clergyman | taking his own way while the master pondered, 
in the town, a young and exceedingly beautiful | when he suddenly found himself in the middle 
creature, whose voice for a year made the old | of the brook which crossed the road, lying most 
halls fairly musical with sweetest sounds, and | undignifiedly and dangerously before his horse’s 


whose memory thenceforward dwelt there like a | head. 


presence of shadowy beauty, but only as a mem- 
ory. The family curse was on her. She died 
in her young bright spring, when her heart was 
full of love, her soul blessed in its hopes, her 
whole life crowded with joys. She sank into 
death as a star sinks into the light of day, not 
as when clouds and tempests overcome its brill- 
iancy. 

The family law seemed changed. She left a 
child, but not a son. Clara Rocheford was the 
first daughter of the family. 


She grew up in the old house with her father | 


Her tastes became 
Her 
amusements were such as he directed. Never 
was a more careful, faithful, loving parent. 
Never a more lovely child. Her cheek had a 
bloom that constant exercise in the open air 
kept always bright, and her mind had a quick- 
ness, a fresh spring, and at the same time a self- 
command, which exhibited itself so constantly 
that it was manifestly the result of being obliged 
to think and act for herself, a being taught 
the weighty responsibilities which she was to as- 
sume as the last child of a race of nobles. Did 
she walk or ride, in her carriage or on her black 
horse, she was ever the same gentle but noble- 
looking girl, with a lip and an eye that won love 
and homage in spite of all determination to the 
contrary. She grew to be nineteen, and to be 
beautiful. Rumor said that she did meet a 
stranger sometimes, whom her father had never 
seen, 

The story ran somewhat on this wise: A 
Mr. Ferrara, a gentleman of Spanish family, but 
from childhood a resident of this country, was 
given greatly to the sport of trout-fishing, and 
fate led him to the neighborhood of Branford, 
where he not unfrequently threw a fly over the 
brook, and landed some elegant fish. In the 
course of these visits he had met Miss Rocheford 
at the house of the farmer with whom he board- 
ed, and the accidental meeting had ripened into 
an acquaintance, and, without concealment be 
it said, a decided affection on both sides. Clara 
would have been startled to know it herself, but 
she had never asked the question, nor had it 


for her only companion. 


like his. Her studies were his studies, 





To gather himself up was the work of 
the first moment, and to ascertain the cause of 
his disaster of the second. 

A fishing-rod lying across the road explained 
it. The horse had not seen it until he was 
about stepping on it, and then, doubtless taking 
it for a snake, of which all horses have deadly 
fear, he had started back so suddenly as to al- 
most literally recede from under his rider, leay- 
ing him to fall into the water. 

**Served you right, old fellow! What did 
you want to ride over as elegant a rod as that 
for, when you had three-fourths of the road to 
ridé around it?” 

This was new language for the last of the 
Rochefords to listen to. It roused the blood 
which had been asleep for twenty years. The 
speaker was a young man, carelessly dressed, 
who lay quietly under the shade of a tree on the 
bank of the brook, gazing somewhat listlessly at 
the wet gentleman. The very coolness of his 
look was insulting—exasperating. Rocheford 
advanced with upraised riding-whip. The en- 
emy retreated, laughing, and the pursuer fol- 
lowed. The walk became a trot, and the trot 
something of a run, until the young man, select- 
ing a proper spot, slackened his pace till he was 
nearly overtaken, and then, dropping suddenly 
to the ground, presented an obstacle over which 
the irate Rocheford again fell, and again into 
the brook, which was here deeper and broader. 
When he had rescued himself his enemy had 
vanished. It was not remarkable that the 
young gentleman, when he learned the name 
of his antagonist in this comical adventure, 
should avoid the house until he should have had 
time to forget him. 

The best of daughters prove weak children 
when tried by the test of love. The bonds of 
affection are stronger than the bonds of rela- 
tionship. Love overpowers blood. 

It were useless to trace the history of the 
slow sapping of the child’s affection for the pa- 
rent. Possibly his changing disposition aided 
it; for as he grew older, he grew morose and un- 
approachable, so that when Ferrara frankly came 
to him with apologies for his rudeness, and with 
letters of introduction showing him to be a gen- 
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tleman of fortune, family, education, and refine- 
ment, the old man, instead of listening to the 
suitor, literally turned him out of doors, adding 
epithets which no man, except in the extremity 
of rage, would use. 

Ferrara forgave the insults, and repaid him- 
self by running away with the daughter. The 
dignified, beautiful, noble Clara Rocheford left 


her home in the night, attended by a friend—a | 


farmer’s daughter—and was the next day mar- 
ried to Ferrara in New York city. The old man 
never forgave her. She gave up all hope of re- 
conciliation with him, and went to Spain with 
her husband. The year after she sailed the old 


man went to his fathers in the old church vaults, | 


and the last of the Rochefords lay under the stone 
which each in succession had lifted to bury that 
which was dearest to him. It was a solemn as- 


semblage, that of the stately family all lying side | 


by side on the stone benches; and the old sex- 
ton, the last man that ever saw them there, 
muttered, as he turned to leave them alone in 
their strange’ but grand companionship, some- 
thing about the difference there would be be- 
tween the men and the women when the vault- 
stone should be rent by the voice of the angel. 

‘* What did you say ?” said I, turning to him 
as he came up the steps. 

He made no reply, but the heavy fall of the 
stone door to its place jarred on my ears, with 
that feeling which a sound must always have to 
a thoughtful person who hears it, knowing it will 
never be repeated so long as the world stands. 


Nearly twenty years passed after this, and I 
had long forgotten the Rocheford family. 

The South Beach of Long Island lies at a dis- 
tance of from one to three miles from the main 


shore. It consists of heaps of sand lying in ir- 
regular masses and hillocks, which change with 
every breeze. On the outside the surf thunders 
with incessant voice, while on the inner side the 
still bay, seldom roused to greater disturbance 
than a ripple, appears as if its waters were flow- 
ing in a different world from that world of con- 
stant turmoil to the southward of the sandy bar- 
rier. An occasional break or inlet permits the 
long swell to roll in and die away in the still 
bay, creating but just enough of commotion to 
convince one who, on a calm summer day, looks 
from a sand-hill over both sides of the scene, 


that, after all, sea and bay—the boundless and | 


the bounded—are but different phases of the 
same old world. 

I was thinking somewhat thus one evening in 
August, 18—. It was one of those delicious 
summer evenings when the sky and sea were 
one on the horizon. 

We had built a house on the beach, or a hut, 
a shanty of rough boards, in which, for several 
successive summers, my friend, Colonel Plimp- 
ton, of the army, and Ben Stevens, one of the 
best fellows at the New York bar, had passed 
five or six of the hot weeks of the summer vaca- 
tion with me. Guns and lines, for birds and 
fish, constituted our chief dependence in the way 
of amusement. Books we had, but we voted 


| books a bore except on stormy days, and all the 
| evenings we lay half sleeping on the sandy beach, 
under the clear sky, listening to the sound of the 
sea, and talking of those quiet subjects that best 
| befitted the time and place. We had our serv- 
| ants, and our larder was well supplied, even 
when our sport was poor. So the days glided 
pleasantly along, and we gained health and 
strength for professional work in the autumn. 
Ben Stevens, I have said, was one of the best 
| fellows at the bar. Many who read this sketch 
| will recognize him—but not by this name, which, 
| of course, is substituted for his own. He wasa 
young man then, not over thirty, with a splen- 
did pair of shoulders, and an eye like an eagle’s. 
| He wore his beard trimmed closely, and in the 
| summer was accustomed to neglect his upper lip, 
whereby it came to pass that a mustache grew, 
in the six weeks of leisure, to a piratical length 
| and size that would have alarmed a court-room, 
| had he permitted it to survive the day of his 
return to city life. But elegant and manly as 
was his appearance, it did not in any respect 
deceive you in regard to his mind, which was 
altogether of an uncommon order. Of good 
family, gifted with an uncommonly clear percep- 
tion of the truth in doubtful cases, he had been 
a student in the office of the late Chancellor 
long enough to acquire much of his profound 
and logical powers of examination and argu- 
ment, and in the office of Mr. Burr a sufficient 
time to acquire that accomplished style, that 
grace and courtesy, which lent a charm to all 
that he said or did. He was, in fact, a model 
lawyer, a universal favorite at the bar, and in 
the private circle one of the most genial, jovial, 
warm-hearted men it was ever my lot to meet 
and know. 

Plimpton was a different sort of man. He 
had seen service in the late war, and won lau- 
rels and promotion at about forty or forty-five. 
There was a good deal of him, and all that there 
was of him was good. Tall—nearly or quite six 
feet—broad, and I might add deep, you would 
hardly suppose he could travel far in deep sand 
after duck or snipe, or that he could be per- 
suaded to trust his two-hundred-weight in a 
cockle-shell of a boat on a rough sea. But he 
was a capital shot and a keen fisherman, and he 
carried his weight well. It can not be denied 
that the Colonel was exceedingly fond of the 
third bottle of claret—indeed, that he felt more 
apparent affection for it than for the first; but, 
on the other hand, it may be added, that he car- 
ried the third under his eagle buttons with con- 
siderably more facility and dignity than ordinary 
men would be able to transport the first. 

But all this has nothing to do with this pres- 
ent narrative, except as it serves to introduce 
the three persons who sat, on the evening of 
August 25th, 18—, at the door of the hut, 
watching the sunset, which was of radiance ‘al- 
most unexampled, and giving an eye occasion- 
ally to Tom, my man, who was broiling a blue- 
fish, or a horse mackerel, as we then called 
them, and as the Block Islanders still call them, 
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over a fire of charcoal, under the lee of a sand- 
hill near us. 

The wind had fallen toa dead calm. The 
sky was cloudless, except in the track of the | 
setting sun, where a bar of gold and crimson lay | 
along the west, soon to change to the dull gray | 
and brown and black of the twilight and night 
sky. It did not seem possible that that cloud 
could ever be other than the glorious cloud it 
was, like an island of heaven, floating in an at- 
mosphere of radiance. 

‘** Philip, my boy, is it not grand ?” 

**Great, Benjamin !” 

‘“‘That brig in the offing hangs out all her 
rags to the breeze that doesn’t come. They 
would be worth more in a paper-mill to-night. 
Circumstances alter value as well as cases. 
This sand-beach, for instance, would be worth 
its pavement in gold, if we could only sandwich 
it into a corner of New York. What a sea! 
What a sky !— 

‘* What a mackerel !” 

“Not a bit of it; and yet, on second look, 
Colonel, I believe you are right. That cloud 
is looking a little sealy, and a mackerel sky on 
a night like this promises a change in the—” 

‘““What the deuce are you talking about, 
Stevens? It was that fish that Tom has broil- 
ed to a fraction that I was mentioning.” 

“*T beg pardon, Plimpton. 


changing even now. 
that loom, on the water? 
air now. She was almost hull down ten min- 
utes ago. Well, I’m ready for supper if Tom’s 
ready for me. What’s the prospect, Tom ?” 

** All right, Sa’. Ready in a minute, Mis- 
ter Ben. Soon as the coffee’s ready.” 

But Tom's expectations were to be disap- 
pointed. While his coffee was heating we were 
pondering, musing while the fire burned. The 
loom on the water changed to a scud, or low 
fog, that crept up with the twilight, and with it 
a steady breeze. Steady at first for five min- 
utes or so, and then came a squall that carried 
the sand with it, blinding our eyes before we 
could wink, and scattering our personal prop- 
erty in a hundred directions. Stevens was 
facing it. He had opened his mouth to utter 
some expression in the vocative with the ‘‘ ore 
rotundo,” when the sand filled it, and he rolled 
over on his back choking, while his hat flew 
over the bay, and his newspaper ascended to 
the vasty deep above. In an instant all the 
scene was changed. The Colonel was in the 
hut, and sprang to the door as the squall struck 
it, fearing a voyage over the bay in a craft not 
quite tight and stanch. Tom’s ‘coffee was des- 
tined for me; that prince of servants having 
made an unlucky step, his left eye being filled 
with sand and the right one with salt spray, so 
that he managed to give me a blow in the chest 
with his bullet head, and to empty the coffee 
on my boots and breeches. 

The sky was changed, or was invisible. 
drift covered it. 


The brig is in the 


The 
The wind howled and whis- 





Phillips and I} 
were looking westward, and by my faith it is | 
Do you see that shadow, | 





tled and shrieked around us for three minutes— 
no more—and then there was a dead calm, and 
the fog settled down, and for an hour all was 
still and quiet on sea and land. Then came 
the low muttering of thunder, rapidly growing 
| louder as a storm came down the island with a 
furious stride. You could hear each successive 
clap louder than the previous one, and longer 
and more fearful, until it burst on us with a 
flood of rain and hail and lightning. The 
thunder now filled the astonished air, and shook 
the solid earth, on a small sandy specimen of 
which we stood; and we thought sometimes 
that the narrow beach rocked and swayed back- 
ward and forward in the tremendous storm. 
And then it went away, swiftly as it had come, 
over the southeast sea, and a profound silence 
settled around us, broken only by the long, 
solemn fall of the surf on the beach—calm, 
steady, solemn, as if no tempest had gone by; 
for the sea is beyond all comparison sublime 
and grand in its power. It yields, indeed, to 
the momentary temptation of playing with the 
wind as an old companion; but when the wind 
is gone, the sea rocks calmly to its old monot- 
onous grandeur. 

Ben stepped out into the gloom, and called 
us out to hear the silence. It was, indeed, ma- 
jestic; but while we stood there other storms 
came up from the west and south, and the 
thunder and rain were furious for an hour, and 
then the thunder ceased and a steady gale from 
the southeast set in; and the night was as wild 
as was ever night on the Atlantic coast, when 
we turned in at about eleven. 

‘** Phillips! Phillips! for Heaven’s sake, man, 
rouse yourself!” 

I don’t know when I ever slept so profoundly 
as that night. The tremendous roar of the 
surf shook the cabin all night long, and the 
wind shrieked demoniacally around us. There 
were a thousand sounds at once in the air and 
on the sea, and yet I slept; but, I think, not 
calmly, for I had been restless, and when Ste- 
vens shook my shoulder I was in a deep, un- 
naturally heavy slumber. I sprang to my feet 
at his touch. 

‘* What's in the wind now ?” 

‘“‘That’s the very question. 
nothing ?” 

I listened attentively, but heard only the 
trampling surf and shrieking gale. 

‘*Tt woke me ten minutes ago. 
was a human voice. It was beyond all de- 
scription thrilling. I lay awake and heard it 
once again, and still I could not tell what it 
was, and I determined to wake you.” 

‘*Pshaw, man! fancies! Go to bed again! 
Have you not heard the wind over the water 
long enough to know that it sometimes wails 
like a sick child, and sometimes shouts like a 
strong man ?” 

‘Yes, and sometimes cries like a dying wo- 
man, if we may believe it to-night. Listen! 
listen !” 


I was sitting on my bedside, and, while he 


Do you hear 


I thought it 
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spoke, there came in on the wind a prolonged 
wail or cry of agony that could not for an in- 
stant be mistaken for any voice of the wind. 
It was human and woman’s anguish! We 
rushed to the door and threw it open; but now 
all was still except the tempest. We went out 
to the top of the hillock which, in day time, 
commanded a view of the sea, but all was en- 


veloped in the blackness of darkness, and we | 


could only see the white breakers and the misty 
air over them. The Colonel, who had been 
aroused by our sudden exit, now joined us, de- 
manding the cause of the disturbance. He 
was answered by the sounds that came to us in 
the lull of the storm; shouts, shrieks, and some- 
times the flapping of rags of sails, and the whis- 
tling of wind through cordage, all indicating 
that close at hand a vessel had come on the 
beach in the gale, and the waves were finishing 
the work of destruction. We were but half- 
clad—a shirt and a pair of pantaloons being all 
that either of us had on; but it was no time to 
think of this, so we ran along the beach a hun- 
dred rods to the eastward until our eyes could 
detect in the darkness the outline and shape 
of a large vessel, lying broadside on, within a 
hundred yards of the shore, while every sea was 
making a clean breach over her. Now we could 
hear distinctly the sounds of life in its last strug- 
gles. There were no connected or intelligible 
voices; for doubtless every one on board was 
lashed to whatever stay he could find, and when 
they gave utterance to any outcry, it was but 
the shout of the sailor in his madness, or the 
long, wild, agonizing scream of the perishing 
woman in her despair. 

Stevens returned to the cabin for the lantern, 
while Plimpton and myself waited on shore 
abreast of the wreck, watching her as she swung 
and shook and trembled under the tremendous 
blows of the sea. An occasional breach could 
be seen in her rail, which soon extended fore 
and aft until her decks were swept nearly clean, 
but the spars stood longest. She was a brig, 
doubtless the vessel we had seen in the offing 
at sunset; we judged from the appearance of 
her timber and the way she stood the sea that 
she was new and strong. But at length her 
main-mast came out with a crash, tearing up her 
deck, and scattering timbers hither and thither 
on the sea, and we concluded that now all was 
over with her. At this moment Stevens made 
his appearance over the hill with the lantern, 
and whether it was the sight of this, or the im- 
minent danger which they now appeared to be 
in, I can not tell, but a universal cry or shout 
arose that for a moment overpowered the tem- 


pest. ; 
But it would have been better, perhaps, had 
we not brought the lantern. They would have 
died more quietly at the least, and the hope 
which the sign of life on shore must have given 
them would not have been raised only to be 
destroyed. It was terrible to be thus powerless 





and the doomed group lay but a hundred yards 
of water; but it was ‘‘a hill of water,” the ocean 
roused by the storm. Nothing human might 
prevail to go from shore to ship. God only 
could bring aught living from ship to shore. 

So we sat down on the sand in the pelting 
storm, soaked but heedless of storm or rain or 
spray, and waited for the coming of the moment 
that was fast approaching, when the stout bolts 
should give way and death triumph. 

At length it came. There was a great sea, 
a black monstrous sea, that came slowly up to 
the wreck, and seemed to tower above it for a 
moment, and then descend and hide it from 
our sight. There was no dashing foam as be- 
fore when the waves went over her. There 
was no light spray flying into the air dancing, 
laughing, gleaming even in the dark night. 
There was but that black wave, and as it broke 
a deeper darkness settled on that part of the 
sea, and a ery of despair that might have 
pierced the clouds, and almost reached the stars, 
rang over the waves, and the sea came shore- 
ward with majestic pomp, and cast its long, 
black mass of waters with a sullen sound on 
the beach and disappeared, and the ship was 
gone, and the wind now pressed on our ears 
with dull, heavy sound; but, compared with 
the previous moment, there seemed an awful 
and oppressive silence in all the air. 

We looked in each other’s faces, but neither 
spoke. We did not breathe. We did not 
move for sixty seconds, or even longer, and 
then Ben Stevens sprang to his feet, and drop- 
ping the lantern, rushed down the beach after 
a returning wave, and catching at something 
white, ran back, scarcely avoiding the breaking 
wave that chased him. He had found a handker- 
chief, a white and delicate fabric, all made of 
costly lace, except the centre, where was a gold 
ring with a single diamord. The handkerchief 
was knotted, as if it had been bound around 
some aching forehead, tied tight to keep the 
throbbing temples from bursting their delicate 
arteries in the agonies of that night. We look- 
ed at it with mournful interest, measuring with 
our hands the size of the head it had surround- 
ed, drawing it out to its utmost limit. 

“It was a delicate head,” said the Colonel, 
when he had wiped off a tear that he did not 
for a moment attempt to pass off for sea sals 
water. ‘‘It was a delicate head. Doubtless 
it has rested on pillows of down. Mayhap ona 
stout arm and noble.” 

‘‘ There is a cipher here on the ring,” said 
Stevens, ‘‘can you make it out, Philip?” 

‘*Tt seems to be a monogram of two initials, 
Hold the lantern up, Ben. C.R.—I think that 
is it. But what is yonder?” 

We ran some rods down the beach toward the 
object which had attracted my attention. It 
was a broken piece of the rail of the brig, some 
ten feet long, to which were lashed three bodies. 


_ The return of the wave had carried them back, 
to save when fellow-beings were perishing be- | 
fore us, But what could we do? Between us| 


but the next one threw them at our feet, and 
seizing them altogether, we lifted them out of 
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the water, and dragged them up to a safe dis- 
tance from the surf. 

It was a mother and two children. None 
could doubt that, for even in the darkness of 
that night, and darker never was, we could see 
the striking similarity between them. She was 
a woman of magnificent beauty. Doubtless 
hers was the small and splendidly-shaped head 
from which the handkerchief had been torn by 
the sea, for the long brown hair lay out on the 
sand unbound, looking like a river of splendor 
as it shone and gleamed in the light of the lan- 
tern that Stevens now placed near her. She 
had but a single garment on, and that was torn 
and displaced, showing a form of marble purity 
and splendor. Her hand grasped the hand of 
one of the children, the eldest, a boy of ten 
years or so, and it was with difficulty we could 
loosen the hold. The other child, a girl of not 
more than eight, lay on the sand with a smiling 
face, as if she were but feigning sleep. There 
was a laugh, a look of merriment and delight on 
her countenance, as if she had been playing in 
the waves when death-overtook her. It was a 
terrible scene on that desolate coast, in the gray 
dawn of the morning that now stole over the 
eastern clouds; that woman lying on the beach 
in her unclothed beauty, and the two children 
by her side, and three unshaven men standing 
irresolute above them, and the angry waves 
close at hand, and a shrieking sea-gull, abroad 
before his mates, whirling over us, and the storm 
in the sky and on the sea! Who was she, young, 
beautiful, beloved? Who was she, petted, 
cherished, adored, that lay there on the wet 
sea sand, in that wild scene of desolation ? 

** Philip, lay the child closer to her.” 

I took the youngest, the smiling one, and laid 
her by her mother. As I did so the child moan- 
ed, and an expression of pain crossed her coun- 
tenance, The mother heard that sound on the 
confines of death, and a momentary return of 
life seemed manifest. ‘There was a sound in 
her lips as if she would speak—a murmuring 
sound—and she did speak one word aloud, so 
that we heard it all of us. 

** Robert.” 

No more. It was but that one word, and 
then all was still. We spared no exertions to 
restore animation. We carried them to the 
cabin, and wrapped them in all our blankets 
and coats. The youngest child revived, but the 
mother and the boy were dead, and when the 
morning was well advanced we gave over our 
exertions, and submitted to the evidence that 
those lips of rare and matchless beauty would 
never open again to utter words of endear- 
ment. 

The youngest child, I have said, revived. 
She was a beautiful child, but frightened at the 
strange scene in which she now found herself, 
and Tom was the only person who could do any 
thing with her. She spoke only in Spanish, 
and Tom fortunately had been a resident of 
Cuba long enough to be able to understand her, 
so that when we at last abandoned all attempts 





to restore life to the dead mother, the child was 
talking with the old negro as pleasantly as if 
she were not alone in a world of strangers. 

The storm went down with the sun, and at 
evening we walked again by the scene of the 
wreck, and looked for some remains of the ves- 
sel. But the hungry sea had swallowed all. 
A few fragments, an oar, and an empty barrel, 
some plank and writhed and twisted timber, lay 
along the beach, but there was nothing to indi- 
cate the name or whence the brig was, or wheth- 
er she might have been bound. The child was 


| all the living, the mother and the dead boy were 


all the dead of the wreck that the sea gave up, 
or will give up until the judgment. 

We discussed the duty which now devolved 
on us. Should we find a coroner and submit 
that dead mother and her child to the gaze of 
a jury called to ‘‘sit on their bodies,” and re- 
turn the old verdict of ‘‘ found drowned.” It 
was profanity to think of it. 

We would do no such thing. She was well- 
beloved somewhere, and there were hearts that 
would ache for her, but there was no need that 
rude curiosity should gratify itself by gazing on 
her marble features. There were greener graves 
on the main land, but none where she would 
sleep more profoundly than on the beach where 
the surf broke. We would bury her there. 
For to seek a coroner was none of our business, 
nor did we wish to go to Riverhead, or Smith- 
town, or some remote section of Suffolk County 
to find him. In fact, we were a little doubtful 
what county we were in, and Stevens raised a 
question whether the South Beach was in any 
county, or state, or country, and wasn’t actually 
detached from the world, as distinct as the moon 
—a sort of floating island. 

At all events, we concluded to bury our dead 
on the beach. Yes, our dead. So I wrote it. 
Was she not ours? All that long summer night, 
starry and still, we sat by the cabin door and 
watched the beloved dead. A mournful vigil! 
We had gotten to thinking of her as ours. We 
substituted ourselves for those that had loved 
her in long gone years. We sat on the sand 
and looked to the sky, and wondered what eyes 
were looking to it that were bright with dear 
thoughts of her who lay so beautiful, but dead, 
on the beach. 

As the night passed the moon rose. The sea 
lay calmly under her rays. The sky was of a 
deeper blue than ever. The surf fell heavily on 
the beach. The wind was gone. Only a ripple 
was on the surface of the ground swell, and the 
atmosphere seemed to be a fit habitation for 
spirits. 

“Philip, shall we bury her before the day 
breaks ?” 

“A good idea. Why should we not? Let 
us do so.” 

And so we woke Tom, and going up the 
beach to a place where the sand-hills were cov- 
ered with low brush, whose roots indicated age, 
and promised some degree of permanency to the 
soil, we selected a hollow, in the bottom of 
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which we dug as deeply as the sand would per- 
mit, and then returned for our burden. 

We carried her on two oars, across which we 
laid plank, making a rude bier, over which we 
threw our coats and some blankets. 

Stevens had brought with him to the beach 
an unusual amount of baggage, intending to go 
Eastward to Nahant, by way of Sag Harbor and 
a New London packet, before he should return 
to the city. In his trunk was an elegant dress- 
ing-gown of black velvet, lined with crimson silk, 
for Ben was luxurious in his tastes. It was a 
robe fit for a king; nor could she who was dead 
have wished more costly or more comely wind- 
ing sheet. She lay like a statue, the moonlight 
falling on her white forehead and shut eyes. 
The boy was by her side. We had covered his 
face, for a blow from the wreck had disfigured 
it, and was doubtless the cause of immediate 
death, when the ship went to pieces. 

So we carried them in sad procession over the 
hills of sand, I walking first between the two 
sweeps, one of which I held in each hand, 


Plimpton following me and holding the other | 


ends, and Ben in the rear, with a lantern and 
a small pocket Bible in his hand. 

Never was sadder funeral procession. We 
wondered all the way what those who loved her 
would think to see her carried thus. 

Think of it. You who so love your radiant 
wife, who so cherish your dark-eyed daughter, 
who so worship your young love with her golden 
hair! Think, I say, of that beloved head, pil- 
lowed on a rough coat, that form you clasp so 
fondly, stretched dead on planks and oars; that 
eye, whose depths you so love to fathom, closed 
to the moon’s cold smile; that angel girl, borne 
over the hills in the night-time by the sea-shore 
to her rest in the sand by strangers, who gaze 
with pity on her beautiful but unknown face ; 
think of it, and pray God that she may die 
among her kindred, and be buried in the grave 
of her fathers! 

So we buried her. First we laid her gently 
on the sand, and albeit not unused to officiate in 
such scenes, I, for the first time, forgot my pro- 
fession and remembered only that I was a man. 
Possibly there was some stiffness, perhaps some 
pedantry in the way it was done. But Ben 
Stevens and the Colonel were satisfied, and the 
dead moved not nor slept less peacefully, and 
the sea thundered on, and the stars shone 
quietly on us, and when I had finished reading, 
and Ben and the Colonel responded their earn- 
est Amen, we folded the velvet robe closer, 
and wrapped our boating-coats around them 
both, and covered them out of sight of the moon 
and stars; and their grave is long since un- 
known, and will remain unknown until the 
morning when the dead mother and her boy 
shall wake. 

We carried the child back to the city, and 
when the delicate fingers of ladies began to un- 
do the clothing with which she was dressed, and 
which we had not examined, they discovered a 
name on a linen underdress, It struck me as 








familiar, but I did not recognize it, and it was 
only by the usual process of newspaper advertis- 
ing that I learned that our little ward was the 
last descendant and sole heir to the immense 
accumulated estate of Conrad Rocheford. 

We returned to the city the next day. It 
was obvious that we could not remain on the 
beach with the addition to our family, and ac- 
cordingly we crossed the bay, and took the old- 
fashioned Long Island stage-coach, and made 
our way through sand, scrub-oak, pine forests, 
and dust, and through the various degrees of 
progressive civilization which the island then 
exhibited, and through Babylon, Hempstead, 
Rumpoint, and Jamaica, to Brooklyn. 

Ben Stevens lived with his brother, who was 
married to as good a wife as New York could 
furnish. They were childless, and willingly 
opened their house and arms to the waif which 
the sea had cast up and we had brought to them. 

The child had a curious impediment in her 
speech, but this seemed capable of correction, 
and, indeed, was overcome very soon; and 
Clara Ferrara, as she called herself and as we 
called her, became very soon the pet of her 
adopted father and the pride of the three uncles 
(by adoption also), to whom she certainly be- 
came very devotedly attached. 

She could relate nothing of her past life from 
which we could get any clew to her birth or 
parentage. Her father was dead, so she told 
us, and her mother had taken her from home 
to the ship, but she knew nothing of why or 
whither they were going. 

Years glided by, and she became a beautiful 
girl. Her long lashes shaded black and splen- 
did eyes, which won constant admiration. Her 
lips were too beautiful to utter any but musical 
sounds. We learned to love her more and more 
every day that she lived, and she loved us be- 
yond all words to express its amount. 

Why should I linger on this story before I ap- 
proach its end. The first part of it, that in 
which I write of incidents before we knew her, 
was easily enough penned, but this grows pain- 
ful, and my hand moves heavily along the page. 
We were three bachelors, growing old in our 
ways and fixed in our notions, but she swayed 
us as reeds. Every whim, the slightest wish of 
that child, was statute law to us. Even the 
Colonel, the self-willed and too selfish Plimp- 
ton, never differed from her; and I have seen 
him walking up Broadway with a band-box in 
his hand, in which he had bought a bonnet for 
| twenty dollars more than a lady would have 
| paid for it, only because it struck him that Clara 
| would look well in such a hat. The bonnet 
| proved a world too large for her exquisitely- 
| shaped head, and the Colonel’s present adorned 
| the occiput of her rosy-cheeked Scotch waiting- 

maid. Ben Stevens adored her. Before she 
had been three years in our care I had drawn 
his will and Plimpton’s, both in her favor, giving 
_ her the entire fortune of each of them. Never 
| was child mbre likely to be spoiled—never was 
' child farther from it. 
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I still hesitate to approach the end. It is the | 
memory of a pleasant passage in my life, the | 
happiest memory, and the saddest of all the | 
past. For ten years of professional labor I had 
the constant joy of loving and being loved by 
her, and then she died. 

It was a cold winter night, yet much such a 
night as that when she came to us, and as she 
came so she went, in a tempest. It was no 
slow consumption or fading away, but a short 
fierce fever that burned and wasted her young, 
glad, glorious life. In one week all was over; 
and when she lay before us that last night in 
the delirium of her fever, she called us one by 
one, and constantly joined our names with such 
terms of endearment as proved all her deep, rich 
love for us. Sometimes she spoke in Spanish, 
and called the names of companions of her child- 
hood, and again she called on her mother and 
Robert. 

‘Toward midnight she grew more wild, and it 
was with difficulty she could be kept in her bed. 
Her eyes roved around the room, and rested for 
&@ moment on each face, for we were all there; 
but she did not recognize us. Plimpton was 
leaning over the foot of the bed, his whole face 
expressive of his anguish. Ben sat by his sis- 
ter, who constantly endeavored to soothe her. 
I walked restlessly up and down the room, with 
aching, breaking heart. Her wild cries pierced 
my brain. At length she sang in a clear, full 
voice part of that brilliant passage from Massa- 
niello, which every one knows; and then she 
paused suddenly, and moaned aloud. 

We sprang toward her. Her eyes were closed, 
and she lay calm and still, breathing heavily. 
She opened her eyes and looked at us, as we 
bent over her, with a strange, startled expres- 
sion of countenance, as if she did not know 
where she was, or why we were there, At that 
moment we could see the shadow of death fall- 
ing on her countenance. The look changed, 
and now deep, earnest, overflowing love filled 
her gaze. It rested on my face, on each face 
for a long time, and we returned it silently, 
breathlessly. Then she closed her eyes again, 
breathed once or twice a long, deep breath, and 
all was still. 

The wind wailed around the house. The 
snow dashed madly against the closed shutters. 
All without was furious, but within all was calm, 
and deepest calm of all in that beloved breast 
which had never heaved to a sigh, which should 
know no pain now forever. We had lifted her 
to our arms from a dark ocean. She was lost 
to our embraces again in that unknown, unfath- 
omed sea, whose billows break unseen, unheard 
at our very feet. 

As she lay dead before us robed for the bur- 
ial, Mrs. Stevens removed from her hand a ring 
which she had worn from childhood as her moth- 
er’s gift, and which, though loose in former years 
and liable to fall off, with a superstitious fear 
she had never removed for a moment from the 
finger on which her mother placed*it. It was a 
diamond ring of large value, from which, as well 





as from the ring in the handkerchief we had 
found, we had always argued at least the wealth 
of her relatives. But in this ring we found leg- 
ibly engraved, ** Clara Rocheford.” 

So died the last descendant of the Rocheford 
family, heiress to her grandfather’s forgiveness 
and his vastly accumulated possessions, though 
she never knew either the need of the one or the 
value of the other. To us it mattered nothing 
whose descendant she was, nor what her rights 
of possession. She had been our child—our 
idol—our possession—and she was dead now. 

We have never, since her death, been on the 
beach, and our cabin was doubtless long ago 
swept away by the Atlantic storms, which have 
obliterated forever all memorials of her mother’s 
grave. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S SOCIAL HOURS. 


M® WEBSTER when, the cares of State 
laid aside, he was alone with his own fa- 
miliar friends, liked to go back to his early 
training, and to the scenes and events of his 
childhood in New Hampshire. His memory 
was richly stored, too, with the romantic adven- 
tures and picturesque narratives which distin- 
guished the settlement of his native State more 
than that of any other State of the old Thirteen. 
The incursions and massacres of the Indians, 
the jealousy and almost constant hostilities of 
the French, as well as, later, the stirring charac- 
ter of the Revolutionary war, he often dwelt 
upon, and always with eloquent animation. 
** New Hampshire,” he was wont to say, ‘*needs 
but a Scott to outshine Scotland. There is 
more romance in the foray of the Indians than 
in a creagh of the Gael, and richer material 
for the novelist in the adventures of Lovewell 
or Stark than in any of the exploits of the Black 
Douglas.” His own residence was the scene of 
the last Indian massacre within the borders 
of the State; the house in which he was born 
was on its most exposed frontier; and he was 
wont to converse with men who had had as many 
desperate encounters with, and hair-breadth es- 
capes from the Indian savage, or the Canadian 
marauders, as Sir Walter Scott with those who 
had been “‘ out in the Forty-Five,” so that he 
could throw over his recollections the warm and 
vivid coloring of a personal narrative. 

Besides, New Hampshire, previous to the 
Revolution, was a royal province. Its govern- 
or was appointed by the King in Council, and 
had some of the appendages of royalty. While 
the Governor of Massachusetts Bay rode to 
church on horseback with his wife behind him 
on a pillion, his Excellency of New Hampshire 
rode in his carriage and four. An old manu- 
script thus describes a visit of the then Governor 
(1737) to Boston : 

‘*The next day he set out for Boston, with a 
vast train of attendants, The form of the caval- 
cade was as follows: Captain Downing’s troop 
were in front, preceded by the officers of the 
foot and private gentlemen, by twos; next to 
them went the under sheriffs ; after them the hizh 
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sheriffs; with their wands; then went his Excel- 
lency with the Hon. Colonel and Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Ist regiment at his right and left 
hand; next went the members of his Majesty’s 
Council, and Captain Roby’s troop brought up 
the rear. His Excellency’s first stop was at the 
sign of the Horse, in Hampton, where he was 
graciously pleased to regale his attendants, and 
then moving forward, was met on the Province 
line by sundry gentlemen of the Massachusetts 
and Salisbury troop.” 

This was all very fine and grand, and reads 
pretty much as the Court Circular of the Lon- 
don Morning Herald of the present day. The 
principal families in Portsmouth, too, among 
whom were the Atkinsons and Wentworths, 
connected by intermarriage, lived in great pro- 
fusion, and endeavored through their influence 
at home (as the mother-country was always af- 
fectionately called) to obtain titles of nobility ; 
two natives of New Hampshire, Sir William 
Pepperell and Sir John Wentworth, were creat- 
ed baronets. 

Ridiculous as such state and titles appear to 
us now, absurd as they are to the eye of reason, 
they serve to illustrate the manners of the times, 
and in contrast with those of the present, to give 
variety and the interest of novelty to the de- 
scriptions by our grandfathers of their childish 
days, and of the old times that were before them. 

It was while sojourning at his place in Frank- 
lin, New Hampshire, a beautiful country resi- 
dence on the Merrimac River, near the conflu- 
ence of the Pemigewasset and Winnipiseogee, 
that Mr. Webster mostly indulged in reminiscen- 
ces of his youth, the genius loci inspiring him. 
He lived his early life over again, and never felt 
happier. 

** As far back as I can recollect,” he said on 
one occasion, ‘I had a great passion for poetry, 
and devoured all I could command. At ten or 
twelve years old I could repeat word for word a 
greater part of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
and no other poetry has since appeared to me 
so affecting. Ihave forgotten much that I have 
acquired since, but to this day I can repeat, al- 
most literally, the devotional lines I was then 
so fond of. 

‘*T remember that my father one day brought 
home a pamphlet copy of Pope’s Essay on Man. 
I need not say I read with avidity. I read, re- 
read, and then commenced again; nor did I 
give up the book till I could recite every word 
of it from beginning to end. We had so few 
books that to read them once or twice was no- 
thing. We thought, as a matter of course, they 
were all to be got by heart. Many a time since 
I have thought of this when I have heard that 
sagacious advice quoted of one of the ancient 
writers (Pliny, was it not?), Legere multum, non 
multa, 

**T recollect one occurrence that shows the 
great value we attached to books. The close 
of the year had brought along the next year’s 
almanac—an encyclopedia to us then of useful 
and entertaining knowledge; with what antici- 











pation of delight did we await its promised 
coming! A page was devoted to each month, 
and on the top of each page were four lines of 
poetry, some moral, some ludicrous, and some 
sentimental. The almanac came one morn- 
ing, and before night my brother and myself 
were masters of its contents, or at least of its 
poetry and anecdotes. We discussed and laugh- 
ed over it during a long December evening, and 
then went to bed upon it; awaking some time 
before the morning light, we renewed our con- 
versation and recitations. It so happened that 
we had a difference of recollection about one 
word in the third line of April’s poetry. A 
variation of so much importance was not light- 
ly to be passed over. We could not settle it by 
argument; each was positive in his own recollec- 
tion, and there was no umpire. But the fact 
could easily be ascertained by inspection of the 
book. I arose, groped my way to the kitchen, 
lighted a candle from the embers on the hearth, 
and proceeded to a room in another part of the 
house in search of the almanac; found it, and 
carried it to our room. The disputed passage 
was examined, and I believe I was found to be in 
the wrong. I blew out the candle and returned 
to bed. The consequences of my nocturnal ex- 
ploration came nigh being serious. It was about 
two o’clock in the morning, and just as I was 
again going to sleep, I thought I saw signs of 
light in the room I had visited. I sprang out 
of bed, ran to the room, and opening the door, 
found it was all on fire. I had let fall a spark, 
or touched the light to something that had com- 
municated fire to a parcel of cotton clothes; 
they had communicated it to the furniture and 
to the sides of the room, and the flames had al- 
ready began to show themselves through the ceil- 
ing in the chamber above. A pretty earnest cry 
soon brought the household together. By great 
good-luck we escaped. Two or three minutes 
more and we should have been in danger of 
burning together. As it was, I think the house 
was saved by my father’s presence of mind. 
While others went for water, he seized every 
thing movable which was on fire, and wrapped 
them up in woolen blankets. My maternal 
grandmother, eighty years of age, was sleeping 
in the room, 





“My college life,” said Mr. Webster, ‘was 
not an idle one. Besides the regular attend- 
ance on prescribed studies and duties, I read 
some little of English history and English liter- 
ature. Perhaps my reading was too miscellane- 
ous—a habit into which we too easily fall—for 
nothing is more dangerous to the mind than in- 
discriminate indulgence in books. I even paid 
my board for a year or more by superintending 
a little weekly newspaper, and making selections 


for it from books of literature and from contem- ~ 


porary publications. I suppose I sometimes 
wrote a foolish paragraph myself. While in 
college I delivered two or three occasional ad- 
dresses, which were published. I trust they are 
forgotten. They were boyish indiscretions, and 
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may be pardoned. They were in very bad taste. | trade with him, and advised them to go home. 


I had not then learned that all true power in 


writing is in the idea, not in the style; an error | 


into which the ars rhetorica, as it is usually 
taught, may easily lead stronger heads than 
mine.” 

One day, as we were driving along the banks 
of the Merrimac, we passed a small bridge in 
Salisbury, which Mr. Webster told us was called 
Indian Bridye, from an event that took place in 
the vicinity nearly a hundred years previously, 
and in the evening, he said, he would tell us 
the story. 

So, after dinner, with a clear hickory fire in 
the open chimney (for it was a chilly evening in 
September), and with daylight fast fading into 
dusk—the moments when, of all others, one feels 
most disposed to listen or narrate, Mr. Webster 
sat down and told us the following story: 

**Once upon a time there lived a man in 
Contoocook by the name of Bowen—Peter Bow- 
en—not a man of large substance, but still what 
we would call in New Hampshire a ‘ fore-hand- 
ed man.’ Living on the frontiers, he necessari- 
ly came much in contact with the Indians— 
sometimes in hostile contact. Fearless, and 
abounding in resources, he had gained a name 





‘There were others of the tribe about,’ he said, 
‘who would support Sabatis in any hostile dem- 
onstration.’ As they were departing, Sabatis 
cried out to them, ‘We want no more of you 
English here! I have evil in my heart, and if 
you do not leave our territories, and abandon 
them forever, we will take land and life from 
you. We will drive the pale faces into the big 
water!’ One of the men replied, ‘There is no 
fighting now between us. English and Indians 
are all brothers.’ They had not gone far on 
their homeward road before they met Peter 
Bowen, and telling him of the threats of Saba- 
tis, endeavored to persuade him to accompany 
them home. Bowen laughed: ‘Threatened 
men,’ he said, ‘lived long. I would not prize 
a life held at the mercy of these savages. I will 
meet them in friendship or fight, as best suits 
them.’ The Indians had got into their canoe 
before he overtook them, and were going up the 
river. Bowen hailed them, and urged them to 
go to his house, where they would have a frolic, 
and pass the night. After some reluctance on the 
part of Plausawa, they assented, and accompa- 
nied Bowen to his house in Contoocook. Bow- 


}en had had many a deep carouse with the In- 


among them, and there were few of their braves | dians, and understood well how to manage them. 
who would have cared to meet him single-hand- | He set before them drinking-cups and bottles of 
ed. Not naturally quarrelsome, he had avoided | rum, and leaving his wife—a woman as fearless 
unnecessary hostilities with the savages, and, | as himself—to entertain them, went out of the 


indeed, had gained no little of their good-will 
by many acts of generosity, for with no people 
more than with them were bravery and liberality 
held in high estimation. 

** Sabatis and Plausawa were the two princi- 
pal chiefs of the tribe, the smoke of whose wig- 
wams arose nearest the settlements of the En- 
glish colonists. The first was of a sullen and 
vindictive disposition, and, when excited by 
drink, intractable and savage. Plausawa was 
of a milder temperament, and felt better dis- 
posed toward the English. He had interchanged 
kind offices with them, and warned them more 
than once of plots against their safety. 

** At this time there was a truce between the 
Indians and the colonists, and both parties had 
engaged to punish any violation of it. If an 
Indian should be killed by an Englishman, the 
colonists promised to treat it as a capital crime, 
and the Indians, on their part, made a corre- 
sponding stipulation. There was peace between 
the crowns of France and England, and their 
respective colonies affected to keep it, at least in 
name. 

‘Relying upon this present good understand- 
ing, Sabatis and Plausawa one day made a 
hunting excursion upon the shores of the Mer- 
rimac, in which they were very successful. They 
were encountered, late in the afternoon, loaded 
with the skins of the animals they had killed, by 
two Englishmen, somewhere near Boscawen. 
Sabatis had procured drink from the settlers, al- 
ways too eager to barter it for furs, and was in 
a quarrelsome humor. Plausawa, therefore, 
cautioned these men against any attempt to 





room on the pretext of going to the well for 
water. But while he was absent he drew the 
charges from their guns, which they had unsus- 
pectingly left behind the door in the entry. The 
night wore on, and the potations were deep and 
oft-repeated. At first the Indians were greatly 
pleased—laughed at Bowen’s stories, and called 
him Brother; but by degrees, as they drank 
more deeply, they began to grow quarrelsome, 
abused the English, and threatened their ex- 
termination. Bowen affected to treat their 
threats as jokes, but had all the while a watch- 
ful eye on their motions. At last the sun rose, 
and the Indians said it was time for them to go 
home. They had not drunk so much but that 
they could walk as well as ever—the rum had 
only affected their brains. Bowen consented to 
take his horse and carry their baggage to the 
place where they had left their canoes. On the 
way, Sabatis proposed to run a race against Bow- 
en mounted ; but the latter, judging from Saba- 
tis’s eye and manner that some mischief was in- 
tended, at first declined to run, but finally, on 
much urging, consented to run, taking, however, 
good care to let the Indian outrun the horse. 
Sabatis seemed much pleased with his victory, 
and laughed heartily at Bowen for owning so 
sorry an animal. For a while they traveled 
along after this in apparently good humor, till 
Sabatis, as they were nearing the river, turned 
round to Bowen, and said, ‘ The pale face must 
walk the wood with us’—that is, go with thom 
asa prisoner. Bowen replied, in seeming un- 
concern, that he could not walk the wood, for 
Indian and Englishman were now brothers. 











Whereupon Sabatis proposed a second race, and 
that Bowen should unload the horse, and start 
a little before him, ‘ because,’ he said, ‘ the horse 
of the pale face could not run so fast as Sabatis.’ 
This Bowen refused to do, but consented to start 
at the same time. They started; but the horse 
had not got fur ahead of the Indian before Bow- 
en heard a gun snap, and looking round, saw 
the smoke, and the gun still pointed at him. 
He turned, and buried his tomahawk in the In- 
dian’s head. He then went back to meet Plau- 
sawa, who, seeing the fate of his friend, took 
aim at Bowen and fired; his gun flashed. Then 
he begged Bowen to spare his life; pleaded his 
innocence of Sabatis’s intent, and called to mind 
the many kind acts he had done to Englishmen, 
the lives of many of whom his intercession had 
saved; but allin vain. Bowen knew full well 
there never would be safety for him so long as 
the friend of Sabatis lived. One must die, and 
to secure himself it was necessary to put Plau- 
sawa to death, and as the latter turned to fly 
he struck his tomahawk into his skull. The 
dead bodies he hid under a small bridge, ever 
since called Jndian Bridge, where they were dis- 
covered the next spring. 

‘*The colonists at this time were desirous of 
being on good terms with the Indians, for 
whenever war broke out between them, the lat- 
ter were always aided by the French in Canada. 
The sudden disappearance of men of such note 
in the tribe as Sabatis and Plausawa occasion- 
ed the borderers no little alarm; for some time 
their death was undiscovered, and when the 
manner of it became known, serious apprehen- 
sions were felt of Indian retaliation. Bowen 
was arrested and placed in Exeter jail; and the 
Indians were assured that proper punishment 
should be inflicted upon him, according to the 
terms of the treaty. But the people of the 
vicinage assembled hastily and in large force, 
broke into the jail, and released the prisoner. 
In those days killing Indians was no murder; 
and, in this case, Bowen's friends maintained 
that the act was committed in self-defense: so, 
perhaps, it might be considered, upon Bowen’s 
account, without rebutting circumstances. The 
fact that the Indians had large quantities of 
furs in their canoes, which Bowen appropriated 
as opima spolia, threw some suspicion upon his 
proceedings. However, he returned quietly to 
his home; and as the French war, called in 
Europe the Seven Years’ War, soon after broke 
out, no farther notice was taken of the act; and 
Bowen died at a good old age. 

‘*But the most extraordinary circumstance 
attending the transaction was its effect upon 
Bowen’s son—a youth at the time of some 
dozen years. Either remorse at his father’s 
deed, or apprehensions of Indian revenge, kept 
his mind in continual agitation, and he grew 
up a reserved, wayward, incomprehensible per- 
son. He shunned intercourse with his fel- 
low-men, guarded his house with redoubled 
bolts, and slept with his gun beside him. Soon 
after he had arrived at man’s estate, his an- 
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ticipation of Indian revenge had become a mo- 
nomania. He heard their voices in the sough 
of the winds, the rustling of the leaf announced 
their stealthy tread, and he saw their dusky 
faces in the waving grain. He dared not leave 
his house for fear of an ambush, nor look out 
of the window lest a bullet of the lurking foe 
should hit him. Mortal fear sat at his table, 
pursued him like a phantom through the day, 
and in the deep watches of the night startled 
him from his unwholesome slumbers. This be- 
came, after a while, unendurable; and he at 
last determined upon an act of seeming des- 
peration. Consulting or informing none of his 
friends, he left his home, journeyed into Cana- 
da, and surrendered himself to the tribe of the 
murdered men as an expiatory sacrifice. The 
Indians, barbarous often in the treatment of 
their captives, seldom maltreated a voluntary 
prisoner. They took Bowen into their tribe, 
and the mother of the slaughtered Plausawa 
adopted him as her son. He became acquaint- 
ed with their customs, joined their expeditions, 
participated in their fortunes, and, indeed, be- 
came one of them. In his old age, however, 
a desire to revisit the scenes of his childhood 
overtook him, and the Indians interposing no 
obstacles to his wishes, he left them, his Indian 
mother being dead, returned to Contoocook, 
and died in peace among his kinsfolk and 
neighbors, to whom his adventurous life fur- 
nished a never-failing theme of interesting con- 
versation.” 


‘* Previous to the year 1763,” said Mr. Web- 
ster, on one occasion, as he was dwelling upon 


incidents of his own and his father’s life, *‘ the: 
settlements in New Hampshire had made little: 


or no progress inward into the country for sixty 
or seventy years, owing to the persevering hos- 
tility of the French in Canada and of the bor 
dering Indians, who were under French influ- 
ence. People in our days can not understand 
the constant anxicties of our fathers arising 
from such a source. ‘They were obliged always 
to be in arms and on the alert, and many an 
interesting story I have heard from these old 
frontiersmen of such stirring times. But this 
potent cause of repression having been effect- 
ually removed by the cession of Canada to En+ 
gland by the treaty of Paris, in 1763, companies 
were got up in various parts of New England to 
settle the wilderness between the inhabited por- 
tion of the Eastern States and Canada. Col- 
onel Stevens, who distinguished himself in the 
preceding French war, assocjating himself with 
some other persons about Kingston, in New 
Hampshire, obtained from Benning Went- 
worth, Governor of the Province, the township 
of Salisbury, called at first Stevenstown. It is 
situated at the head of the Merrimac River, and 
very near the centre of the State. My father 
joitied this enterprise, and about 1764 pushed 
into the wilderness. He had the discretion to 
take an ally, the best of allies, along with him, 
a wife; intending, whatever else he might want, 
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not to lack at least good company. The party 
traveled out the road or path (for it was no bet- 
ter), and then were obliged to make their way 
(not finding one) to their destined places of 
habitation. My father camped a little beyond 
the other comers, and when he had built his 
log-cabin and lighted his fire, his smoke as- 
scended nearer to the North Star than that of 
any other of his Majesty’s New England sub- 
jects. 

‘* His story of this early settlement was deep- 
ly interesting, at least to me. The settlers 
doubtless suffered much. The mountainous 
nature of the country, the very long winters, 
with prodigious depth of snow, and the want of 
all roads to communicate with the country be- 
low, often induced great hardships. But the 
settlement increased, and when the war of the 
Revolution broke out, ten or eleven years after, 
the place contained nearly two hundred men 
capable of bearing arms. War on their own 
soil, and even at their own doors, was no strange 
sight to these hardy pionec-s; and the arms 
which they had laid aside on the conclusion of 
peace with the French were easily resumed, and 
became as effective, in their practiced hands, 
against a still harsher foe. My father was their 
Captain, and he led them forth, with other New 
Hampshire troops, almost every campaign. He 
commanded his company at Bennington, at 
White Plains, at West Point, and at the time 
of Arnold's defection. There were not braver 
nor better troops in Washington’s army. I 
have some little articles, the spolia preli of 
Bennington, which I keep in honor of my fa- 
ther. The last time I ever saw General Stark, 
under whom my father fought at Bennington, he 
did me the compliment of saying that my com- 
plexion was like that of my father, and that his 
was of that color so convenient to a soldier, that 
burnt gunpowder did not change it!” 


‘*Qne day,” said Mr. Webster, as we were 
walking over his farm, ‘‘ as my father and my- 
self were hoeing in this field, the Hon. Mr. 
Thompson was passing on his horse, and see- 
ing my father, stopped and had a talk with him. 
After he had left, my father said: ‘* My son, 
Mr. Thompson is a member of Congress, hav- 
ing had opportunities of learning in his boy- 
hood, as I should have been but from want of 
such learning; as you certainly will be, if you 
make the most of the schooling I can afford to 
give you.” The words, and more the tone 
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honors of his native State, disdained the Vice- 
Presidency, and the still higher office of which 
it was then the step-stone—begging for a little 
time on a note overdue; for all his money, he 
said, went toward getting an education for his 
children. It was to his son always the source of 
deepest regret that such a father could not have 
survived to see the success of his constant self- 
sacrifices; but it was still his greatest gratifica- 
tion to remember, that the first money he ever 
could call his own he unhesitatingly and wholly 
devoted to his father’s comfort; and that the first 
speech he ever made in court was listened to 
by that father, who then (to use his own ex- 
pressive language), ‘‘like Simeon of old, gath- 
ered up his garments and died.” 

Truly has it been said: 

* Of all the legacies the dying leave, 
Remembrance of their virtues is the best." 

A legacy always inciting to good deeds, and 
never exhausted. The ever-vivid recollection 
of his father’s devotion, single heartedness, and 
many acts of silent yet fruitful charity, preserved 
Mr. Webster himself from that hardness of the 
heart which success and consequent isolation 
from the mass so frequently engender. 


We were talking on one occasion while at 
this place, of the charge of diverting the secret 
service fund, while Secretary of State, to his own 





purposes, which Ingersoll of Philadelphia, emu- 
| lous to rival the fame of him who fired the 

Ephesian dome, had recently preferred against 

him in Congress. Mr. Webster spoke with 
| much feeling on the subject. ‘I inherited an 
| honest name,” he said; ‘it was all I inherited, 
and it is all I shall transmit to my children. 
For this reason, this man’s accusation, as ground- 
less as it is malignant, has troubled me. But 
my countrymen will not believe, and posterity 
will not believe him. I could have been a rich 
man, had I so chosen, without being a dishonest 
one.” 

I related an anecdote to him in relation to 
the matter which gratified him much. 

The character of the accusation, as well as the 
eminence of the individual against whom it was 
preferred, created no little excitement in Con- 
gress. It was canvassed and vehemently dis- 





| cussed without as well as within the halls of 
| legislation, and though no doubt of Mr. Web- 
| ster’s innocence from the charge existed in the 
|mind of any intelligent and candid person, 
| friend or foe, mary feared that his perfect free- 


‘in which they were said, sunk deep into my | dom from it could hardly be established, as the 


heart; and to suck exhortations, with my great 
desire to gratify so excellent a parent, do I at- 
tribute, in a great measure, my early devotion 
to my studies,” 

Mr. Webster's father strained, indeed, every 
nerve to get his sons what they called then in 
New Hampshire ‘‘larning.”. When he had 
exhausted his own little resources, he looked to 
others for temporary assistance. The writer 
has seen a letter of his addressed to Governor 
Langdon—the man who, satisfied with the chief 


disbursement of that fund is a confidential mat- 
ter, and sometimes could not be traced with 
safety to the public interests. However, a com- 
mittee of the House appointed to investigate the 
matter, of whom Mr. Jefferson Davis, the pres- 
ent Secretary of War, was one, entirely excul- 
pated Mr. Webster, and proved the specific ap- 
propriation of the whole fund. 

The evening of the day the report was made, 
some two dozen gentlemen met at supper at one 





of the luxurious tables of our political metropo- 
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lis, and this subject naturally came up for discus- | 


sion. ‘There were men of both political parties 
present, and at the time party spirit ran high. 
Therefore the conversation became animated 
and somewhat declamatory. A friend of Mr. 
Webster’s remarked, that whatever diversity of 
opinion might then exist as to the merits of Mr. 
Webster, the time would soon come when it 
would be held the greatest honor to have been 
a native of the same country. ‘ Sir,” replied a 
person of rather a saturnine complexion but 
marked countenance, who had taken no part in 
the previous discussion, “‘ Sir, that time has 
come. I will not acknowledge that man as an 


American who does not now glory in the name | 
Small men may hope | 


of Daniel Webster. 
greatness by attacking him, but I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that he is as far above their reach as 
the orbed moon above the dog who howls at her 


path in the heavens!” ‘‘ Who,” asked the | 


writer of a friend near him, ‘‘ who is that de- | 
termined-looking man?” ‘Don’t you know 
him? Why, that is the gallant Breckinridge | 
from Kentucky, fresh from his laurels in Mexico, 


A young man, but of character beyond his | 


” 


years ! 

Mr. Webster said, though personally unac- | 
quainted with Mr. Breckinridge, he knew his | 
descent and reputation, and could not but feel 
deeply grateful for such a sentiment from a po- 
litical opponent. 

It is the same person who, refusing to return 
to the House in which he had distinguished 
himself as a leader, and refusing the mission to 
Spain which so many much longer in public life 
were ardently striving for, returned to his home, 
in Kentucky, with no other ambition than of 
gaining an honest livelihood by his professional 
pursuits, But great moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence are not given to man alone for his own 
gratification, or for the limited advantage of his 
family. They belong to the country which has 
given him birth, and John C. Breckinridge is, 
with eminent propriety, the candidate of his 
party for the second office in the gift of the 
people—the Vice- Presidency of the United 
States. 





A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 
¥ Jove! Dick, I’m nearly done up.” 
‘“‘Soam I. Did any one ever see such 
a confounded forest, Charley ?” 

“*T am not alone weak, but hungry. Oh for 
a steak of moose, with a bottle of old red wine 
to wash it down !” 

“*Charley! beware. Take care how you con- 
jure up such visions in my mind. I am already 
nearly starving, and if you increase my appetite 
much more it will go hard with me if I don’t 
dine off of you. You are young, and Bertha 
says you're tender— 

‘*Hearted, she meant. Well, so I am, if 
loving Bertha be any proof of it. Do you know, 
Dick, I have often wondered that you, who love 
your sister so passionately, were not jealous of 
her attachment to me.” 


* So I was, my dear fellow, at first—fariously 
|jealous. But then I reflected that Bertha must 
| one day or the other marry, and I must lose my 
sister, so I thought it better that she should 
marry my old college chum and early friend, 
Charley Costarre, than any one else. So you 
see there was a little selfishness in my calcula- 
tions, Charley.” 

** Dick, we were friends at school, and friends 
at college, and I thought at both those places 
that nothing could shorten the link that bound 
us together, but I was mistaken. Since my 
love for, and engagement to your sister, I feel 
as if you were fifty times the friend that you 
were before. Dick, we three will never part!” 

‘* So he married the king’s daughter, and they 
| all lived together as happy as the days are long,” 
| shouted Dick with a laugh, quoting from nursery 
| tale. 

The foregoing is a slice out the conversation 
with which Dick Linton and myself endeavored 
| to beguile the way, as we tramped through one 

| of the forests of Northern New York. Dick was 

| an artist, and I was a sportsman, so when one 
fine autumn day he announced his intention 
going into the woods for a week to study Na- 
ture, it seemed to me an excellent opportunity 
| for me to exercise my legs and my trigger finger 
at the same time. Dick had some backwoods 
friend who lived in a log-hut on the shores of 
Eckford Lake, and there we determined to take 
up our quarters. Dick, who said he knew the 
forest thoroughly, was to be the guide, and we 
accordingly, with our guns on our shoulders, 
started on foot from Root’s, a tavern known to 
tourists, and situated on the boundaries of Essex 
and Warren counties. It was a desperate walk ; 
but as we started by daybreak, and had great 
faith in our pedestrian qualities, we expected 
to reach the nearest of the Eckford lakes by 
nightfall. The forest through which we traveled 
was of the densest description. Overhead the 
branches of spruce and pine shut out the day, 
while beneath our feet lay a frightful soil, com- 
posed principally of jagyed shingle, cunningly 
concealed by an almost impenetrable brush. As 
the day wore on, our hopes of reaching our des- 
tination grew fainter and fainter, and I could 
almost fancy, from the anxious glances that Dick 
cast around him, that in spite of his boasted 
| knowledge of the woods he had lost his way. 
| It was not, however, until night actually fell, 
and that we were both sinking from hunger and 
exhaustion, that I could get him to acknowl- 
edge it. 

‘* We're in a nice pickle, Master Dick,” said 
I, rather crossly, for an empty stomach does 
much to destroy a man’s natural amiability. 
‘*Confound your assurance that led you to set 
up as a guide. Of all men painters are the 
most conceited.” 

‘*Come, Charley,” answered Dick, good-he- 
moredly, ‘‘there’s no use in growling so loudly. 
You'll bring the bears and panthers on us if you 
do. We must make the best of a bad job, and 
sleep in a tree.” 
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‘It’s easy to talk, my good fellow. I’m nota 
partridge, and don’t know how to roost on a 
beugh.” 

‘* Well, you'll have to learn then; for if you 
sleep on the ground, the chances are ten to one 
but you will have the wolves nibbling at your 
toes before daylight.” 

** I’m hanged if I'll do either!” said I, despe- 
rately. ‘I’m going to walk all night, and Ill 
drop before I'll lie down.” 

‘*Come, come, Charley, don’t be a fool !” 

**T was a fool only when I consented to let 
you assume the réle of guide.” 

‘*Well, Charley, if you are determined to go 
on, let it be so. We'll gotogether. After all, 
it’s only an adventure.” 

“IT say, Dick, don’t you see a light?” 

** By Jove, so there is!) Come, you see Proy- 
idence intervenes between us and wolves and 
hunger. That must be some squatter’s hut.” 


The light to which I had so suddenly called 


Dick’s attention was very faint, and seemed io 
be about half a mile distant. It glimmered 
through the dark branches of the hemlock and 
spruce trees, and weak as the light was, I hailed 
it as a mariner without a compass hails the star 
by which he steers. We instantly set out in 
the direction of our beacon. In a moment it 
seemed as if all fatigue had vanished, and we 
walked as if our muscles were as tense as iron, 
and our joints oily as a piston-shaft. 

We soon arrived at what in the dusk seemed 
to be a clearing of about five acres, but it may 


have been larger, for the tall forest rising up 
around it must have diminished its apparent 
size, giving it the appearance of a square pit 


rather than a farm. ‘Toward one corner of the 
clearing we discerned the dusky outline of a 
log-hut, through whose single end window a 
faint light was streaming. With a sigh of relief 
we hastened to the door and knocked. It was 
opened immediately, and a man appeared on 
the threshold. We explained our condition, 
and were instantly invited to walk in and make 
ourselves at home. All our host said he could 
offer us were some cold Indian corn cakes, and 
a slice of dried deer’s-fiesh, to all of which we 
were heartily welcome. These viands in our 
starving condition were luxuries to us, and we 
literally reveled in anticipation of a full meal. 

The hut into which we had so unceremoni- 
ously entered was of the most poverty-stricken 
order. It consisted of but one room, with a 
rude brick fire-place at one end. Some deer- 
skins and old blankets stretched out by way of 
a bed at the other extremity of the apartment, 
and the only seats visible were two sections of a 
large pine trunk that stood close to the fire- 
place. There was no vestige of a table, and 
the rest of the furniture was embodied in a long 
Tennessee rifle that hung close to the rough 
wall. 

If the hut was remarkable, its proprietor was 
still more so. He was, I think, the most villain- 
ous looking man I ever beheld. About six feet 
twoinches in height, proportionately broad across 





the shoulders, and with a hand large enough to 
pick up a fifty-six pound shot, he seemed to be 
a combination of extraordinary strength and 
agility.. His head was narrow, and oblong in 
shape. His straight Indian-like hair fell smooth- 
ly over his low forehead as if it had been plas- 
tered with soap. And his black, bead-like eyes 
were set obliquely, and slanted downward to- 
ward his nose, giving him a mingled expression 
of ferocity and cunning. As I examined his 
features attentively, in which I thought I could 
trace almost every bad passion, I confess I ex- 
perienced a certain feeling of apprehension and 
distrust that I could not shake off. 

While he was getting us the promised food, 
we tried, by questioning him, to draw him into 
conversation. He seemed very taciturn and re- 
served. He said he lived entirely alone, and 
had cleared the spot he occupied with his own 
hands. He said his name was Joel; but when 
we hinted that he must have some other name, 
he pretended not to hear us, though I saw his 
brows knit, and his small black eyes flash angrily. 
My suspicions of this man were further aroused 
by observing a pair of shoes lying in a corner of 
the hut. These shoes were at least three sizes 
smaller than those that our gigantic host wore, 
and yet he had distinctly replied that he lived 
entirely alone. If those shoes were not his, 
whose were they? ‘The more I reflected on 
this circumstance the more uneasy I felt, and 
apprehensions were still further aroused, when 
Joel, as he called himself, took both our fowl- 
ing-pieces, and, in order to have them out of 
the way, as he said, hung them on crooks from 
the wall, at a height that neither Dick or I 
could reach without getting ona stool. I smiled 
inwardly, however, as I felt the smooth barrel 
of my revolver that was slung in the hollow of 
my back, by its leathern belt, and thought to 
myself, if this fellow has any bad designs, the 
more unprotected he thinks us the more incau- 
tious he will be, so I made no effort to retain 
our guns. Dick also had a revolver, and was 
one of those men who I knew would use it well 
when the time came. 

My suspicions of our host grew at last to such 
a pitch that I determined to communicate them 
to Dick. Nothing would be easier than for this 
villainous half-breed—for I felt convinced he had 
Indian blood in him—nothing would be easier 
than, with the aid of an accomplice, to cut our 
throats or shoot us while we were asleep, and so 
get our guns, watches, and whatever money we 
carried. Who, in those lonely woods, would 
hear the shot, or hear our cries for help? What 
emissary of the law, however sharp, could point 
out our graves in those wild woods, or bring the 
murder home to those who committed it? Lin- 
ton at first laughed; then grew serious; and 
gradually became a convert to my apprehen- 
sions. We hurriedly agreed that, while one 
slept, the other should watch, and so take it in 
turns through the night. 

Joel had surrendered to us his couch of deer- 
skin and his blanket ; he himself said he could 
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sleep quite as well on the floor, near the fire. 
As Dick and I were both very tired, we were 
anxious to get our rest as soon as possible. So 
after a hearty meal of deer-steak and tough 
cakes, washed down by a good draught from our 
brandy flask, I, being the youngest, got the first 
hour’s sleep, and flung myself on the couch of 
skins. As my eyes gradually closed, I saw a 
dim picture of Dick seated sternly watching by 
the fire, and the long shape of the half-breed 
stretching out like a huge shadow upon the floor. 

After what I could have sworn to be only a 
three-minute doze, Dick woke me, and in- | 
formed me that my hour was out; and turning | 
me out of my warm nest, lay down without any 
ceremony, and in a few seconds was heavily 
snoring. I rubbed my eyes, felt for my re- 
volver, and seating myself cn one of the pine- 
stumps, commenced my watch. The half-breed 
appeared to be buried in a profound slumber, 
and in the half-weird light cast by the wood em- 
bers, his enormous figure seemed almost Titanic 
in its proportions. I confess I felt that in a 
struggle for life he was more than a match for 
Dick and myself. I then looked at the fire, and 
began a favorite amusement of mine—shaping 
forms in the embers. ll sorts of figures de- 
fined themselves before me. Battles, tempests 
at sea, familiar faces, and above all shone, ever 
returning, the dear features of Bertha Linton, 
my affianced bride. She seemed to me to smile 
at me through a burning haze, and I could al- 
most fancy I heard her say, ‘‘ While you are 
watching in the lonely forest I am thinking of 
you, and praying for your safety.” 

A slight movement on the part of the slum- 
bering half-breed here recalled me from those 
sweet dreams. He turned on his side, lifted 
himself slowly on his elbow, and gazed atten- 
tively at me. I did not stir, Still retaining 
my stooping attitude, I half closed my eyes, and 
remained motionless. Doubtless he thought I 
was asleep, for in a moment or two he rose noise- 
lessly, and creeping with a stealthy step across 
the floor, passed out of the hut. I listened— 
Oh, how eagerly! It seemed to me that, 
through the imperfectly-joined crevices of the 
log-walls, I could plainly hear voices whispering. 
I would have given worlds to have crept nearer 
to listen, but I was fearful of disturbing the fan- 
cied security of our host, who I now felt certain 
had sinister designs upon us. So I remained 
perfectly still. The whispering suddenly ceased. 
The half-breed re-entered the hut in the same 
stealthy way in which he had quitted it, and 
after giving a scrutinizing glance at me, once 
more stretched himself upon the floor and af- 
fected to sleep. Ina few moments I pretended 
to awake—yawned, looked at my watch, and 
finding that my hour had more than expired, 
proceeded to wake Dick. As I turned him out 
of bed I whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Don’t take your 
eyes off that fellow, Dick. He has accomplices 
outside; be careful!” Dick gave a meaning 
glance, carelessly touched his revolver, as much 





as to say, ‘* Here’s something to interfere with 


his little arrangements,” and took his seat on 
the pine-stump, in such a position as to cam- 
mand a view of the sleeping half-breed and the 
doorway at the same time. 

This time, though horribly tired, I could not 
sleep. A horrible load seemed pressing on my 
chest, and every five minutes 1 would start up 
to see if Dick was keeping his watch faithfully. 
My nerves were strung to a frightful pitch of 
tensity ; my heart beat at every sound, and my 
head seemed to throb until I thought my tem- 
ples would burst. The more | reflected on the 
conduct of the half-breed, the more assured I 
was that he intended murder. Full of this idea, 
I took my revolver from its sling, and held it in 
my hand, ready to shoot him down at the first 
movement that appeared at all dangerous. A 
haze seemed now to pass across my eyes. Fa- 
tigued with long watching and excitement, I 
passed into that semi-conscious state, in which I 
seemed perfectly aware of every thing that pass- 
ed, although objects were dim and dull in out- 
line, and did not appear so sharply defined as in 
one’s waking moments. I was apparently roused 
from this state by a slight crackling sound. I 
started, and raised myself on my elbow. My 
heart almost ceased to beat at what I saw. The 
half-breed had lit some species of dried herb, 
which sent out a strong aromatic odor as it burn- 
ed. This herb he was holding directly under 
Dick’s nostrils, who I now perceived, to my hor- 
ror, was wrapped in a profound slumber. The 
smoke of this mysterious herb appeared to de- 
prive him of all consciousness, for he rolled 
gently off of the pine-log, and lay stretched 
upon the floor. The half-breed now stole to 
the door, and opened it gently. Three sinister 
heads peered in out of the gloom. I saw the 
long barrels of rifles, and the huge brawny hands 
that clasped them. The half-breed pointed sig- 
nificantly to where I lay with his long bony fin- 
ger, then drawing a large, thirsty-looking knife 
from his breast, moved toward me. The time 
was come. My blood stopped—my heart ceased 
to beat. The half-breed was within a foot of 
my bed; the knife was raised; another instant 
and it would have been buried in my heart, 
when, with a hand as cold as ice, I lifted my 
revolver, took deadly aim, and fired! 

A stunning report, a dull groan, a huge clond 
of smoke curling around me, and I found my- 
self standing upright, with a dark mass lying at 
my feet. 

‘*Great God! what have you done, Sir?” 
cried the half-breed, rushing toward me. ‘* You 
have killed him! He was just about to wake 
you.” 

I staggered against the wall. My senses, 
until then immersed in sleep, suddenly recovered 
their activity. The frightful truth burst upon 
me in a flash. I had shot Dick Linton while 
under the influence of a night-mare! Then 
every thing seemed to fade away, and I remem- 
ber no more. 

There was a trial, I believe. The lawyers 
were learned, and proved by physicians that it 
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was a case of what is called Somnolentia, or 
sleep-drunkenness; but of the proceedings I 
took no heed. One form haunted me, lying 
black and heavy on the hut floor; and one pale 
face was ever present—a face I saw once after 
the terrible catastrophe, and never saw again— 
the wild, despairing face of Bertha Linton, my 
promised bride ! 





WHY WE GET SICK. 
F, as some ill-natured fellow has said, sick- 
ness is a sin, we Americans are great sin- 
ners, That much of the ill-health of the world, 
and of our portion of it especially, may be di- 
rectly traced to a positive disobedience of the 
laws of nature can not be questioned; and that 
this disobedience is culpable, requires no casuist 
to prove. As, however, nature sufficiently vin- 
dicates its own justice by the heaviest penalties, 
there is no occasion for us to mock the criminal 
on his road to execution. Our object is to pre- 
vent, not to punish. 

The Americans should be the healthiest peo- 
ple in the world; but, if we compare them with 
other nations, in the aggregate, they will be prob- 
ably found to have no claim to this superiority. 
This, however, is not a fair comparison, as the 
condition of the masses with us more nearly 
approaches that of the prosperous classes than 
of the poor of foreign countries. Material ad- 
vantages alone, apart from moral causes, have 
given the Americans a position far in advance 
of all other nations. Physical comfort is the 
rule with us, while it is but the exception else- 
where. If a potato patch, as in Ireland, were 
the only barrier between our people and starva- 
tion, there might be some excuse for our coun- 
trymen not being healthier; for a want of phys- 
ical comfort is among the most powerful causes 
of disease. With abundance of food, and such 
liberal rewards of labor that the humblest Amer- 
ican can supply himself with those comforts 
of life which are only within the reach of the 
prosperous classes abroad, it is but fair to com- 
pare him with the latter. In this comparison 
he will be found very deficient on the score of 
health. Sickness is mostly a choice, and not a 
necessity with us; and we now propose to show 
why we get sick, when we might as readily keep 
well. 

The Americans work too much and play too 
little, and would that it were only with the 
usual effect of making Jonathan a dull boy. 
The result, however, is worse than this, for it 
tells very seriously against his health and vigor. 
If modern civilization has its blessings, it has 
its curses too, and of these the United States 
have a disproportionate share. There is a large 
elass of diseases which were unknown to our 
forefathers, but which are fearfully wasting the 
health and happiness of the present generation. 
If our ancestors made the journey of life in 
slow coaches, they had the satisfaction of run- 
ning less risks by the road. It is questionable 
whether, with greater speed and more frequent 
break-downs, our boasted progress is worth all 





we value it at. A host of diseases of the heart, 
the brain, nerves, and stomach, which exhaust 
the doctor's skill and fill his pockets, came in 
with modern civilization. To these diseases 
the Americans are far more subject than any 
other people, as might be naturally expected 
from the fact of their being more generally and 
powerfully brought under the influence of the 
intense activity of modern life. 

With a brain in the delirium of excitement, 
with nerves like trains of gunpowder, ready to 
inflame at every spark, and with a heart in a 
tumult of passionate pulsation, driving its hot 
blood, which, like a current of lava, burns and 
destroys as it flows, American life is but the 
agony of a fever. There is no repose for us. 
We push on in frenzied excitement through 
the crowds, the noise, the hot glare and dust of 
the highways, without turning for a moment to 
refresh ourselves in the quiet and shade of the 
by-paths of life. We have but one object in 
our rapid journey, and that is to get the start 
of our fellow-travelers. Our political equality, 
offering to all a chance for the prizes of life, 
and thus encouraging every one to try his speed 
in the race, is no doubt a spur to the charac- 
teristic hurry of Americans. Our institutions, 
however, are not responsible for the prize we 
choose to strive for. There is no reason that 
we know of why a republican should have no 
other aim in life but to get richer than his neigh- 
bor; but there are a thousand good reasons, if 
we value health and happiness, why we should 
pursue other and higher objects. When the 
pursuit of wealth is the great purpose of life in 
so rapidly a progressive state of material pros- 
perity as exists in our commercial communities, 
it requires exclusive devotion and the highest 
strain of the faculties to succeed. <A fair com- 
petence, however, is easily reached; and if we 
had learned to care for better things, we would 
not strive for more. 

It is the excessive devotion to business, in 
order to compass that wealth that is so unduly 
prized, which is one of the chief causes of the 
ill health of Americans. Count the hours a 
man gives to work, if he be his own task-mas- 
ter—and he can not have a more severe one— 
and how much time will be left—not to speak 
of enjoyment—for the mere requirements of 
health? Ten hours a day, with intervals of 
repose, is the allotment to the laborer in En- 
gland, where to pause from work is to starve, 
while there is hardly an American in business 
who does not exceed this from choice. And 
his intervals of repose, what are they? Possi- 
bly half an hour for dinner, where, ten to one, 
he is clenching a bargain with his opposite 
neighbor in the short pause between bolted 
beef and bolted pudding. 

Brisk, of the firm of Brisk and Smart, is a 
model merchant, eager for gain and constant 
in business. He hurries up in the morning, 
and he hurries down impatient for his coffee 
and cakes, and gulping the one and bolting the 
other, he is soon whisked away in the omnibus 
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to his dry goods in Pearl Street. Now he be- 
gins a day of intense activity, making a sale 
here and paying a note there, settling an ac- 
count with one and beginning an account with 
another, Thus hurried along in the vortex of 
business, time passes without a thought of any 
thing but dry goods, bills payable and bills re- 
ceivable, until he is reminded, by the approach- 
ing close of bank hours, that he has a deposit to 
make, when he is off in a heat, taking the only 
exercise in the day, by which he is as much 
benefited as an ox when driven to slaughter. 
The deposit made, the savory atmosphere of 
some neighboring eating-house recalls to his 
memory the fact of the possession of a stomach 
and the possibility of its being hungry. He 
has not much time to spare for chops and bran- 
dy-water, as Smith, one of his best customers, 
always comes in in the afternoon, and likes to be 
served by himself. Smith served, his bill must 
be made out and his goods packed ; so the busy 
day is prolonged far into the night, when Brisk, 
finally, with a packet of letters in his hand, which 
must be answered and can be as well done at 
home, springs into an omnibus, and is soon 
trotted up to the Fifth Avenue. As the chil- 
dren are in bed, and Mrs. Brisk is dressing for 
a party, Brisk has a fine time of it, all to him- 
self, his cigar, and his letters. This is a fair 
picture of the American man of business, and 
its orizinal may be seen not only in the market 
and exchange, but in the forum and other busy 
departments of life. 

Men who thus recklessly set at defiance all 
the laws of health must suffer the penalty of 
disease, and we are fast becoming, in conse- 
quence, a nation of invalids. Foreigners al- 
ready affect to see in us a degenerate offspring 
of a nobler race, and with them a skeleton 
frame, a yellow-dyed bilious face, an uncom- 
fortable dyspeptic expression, an uneasy spas- 
modic motion, and a general ghost-like, char- 
nel-house aspect, serve to make up a type of 
the species Yankee. They put us all down as 
residents of the Dismal Swamp, and say that 
we have lost in that cheerless region our flesh 
and spirits, and have neither the heart nor the 
strength to laugh and make merry. They de- 
clare that our sides never shake but with the 
ague. 

In the intense devotion of Americans to 
work, there are certain obvious sources of health 
and happiness which are heedlessly disregard- 
ed. Domestic enjoyment, social intercourse 
with friends, the conviviality of the daily meal, 
and the refined pleasures of literature and the 
arts, are all consistent with a due attention to 
business. These present the natural diversions 
to lighten the labor of life, and to refresh the 
spirits prostrated with the fatigue and anxieties 
of the daily occupation of mankind. Of these, 
however, the American, with all his boasted 
civilization, has hardly the appreciation of a 
New Zealand savage. At home, there is no 
greater stranger than the master of the house, 
which he only knows as a place to sleep and be 





sick in. Of true connubial felicity he is as un- 
conscious as Abdul Medjid, the Sultan of Tur- 
key; and his wife is no more the companion of 
his life than if she were the inmate of a harem. 
In the morning he is in too great a hurry to get 
to business to spare a moment for kindly com- 
munion, the whole day he spends at the store 
and counting-house, and at night he returns too 
late to his home to participate in its pleasures, 
or too tired to care for them. 

Lord Bacon says children sweeten labor; but 
little use, however plentiful the supply, do the 
Americans make of these sugar-plums of exist- 
ence. It is told of a Wall Street paterfumilias, 
that having come, in the course of his rapid 
movements, accidentally upon his own child in 
the arms of a nurse, he stopped, and in a sudden 
paroxysm of tenderness, kissed the babe, and 
inquired very considerately about its paternity, 
being totally unconscious of his own flesh and 
blood. Children with us are treated, so soon 
as they are born, as posterity, just as if they 
were devoid of all contemporary interest. 

A man’s friends, too, in this country, are 
merely counting-house acquaintances, and hos- 
pitality hardly expands beyond an invitation to 
‘‘ Brisk and Smart, No. — Pearl Street, be glad 
to see you—always at home.” Brisk and Smart 
are, indeed, always *‘ at home” in their stores, 
but never in their houses, It is not our purpose 
to inquire just now, how far the Mrs. Smarts 
and the Mrs. Brisks may be responsible for 
shutting the doors of hospitality in the faces of 
their husbands’ friends. We have an opinion 
of our own, however, in regard to the effect of 
the fashionable pretensions of our dames. We 
do not believe that the love of personal display 
which robs the larder to enrich the parlor, and 
shrinks the stomach to expand the skirt, favor- 
able to hospitality. We, moreover, as we never 
go to parties but are always open to an invita- 
tion to a good dinner, protest against the prac- 
tice of concentrating all the surplus means of a 
household in one great annual display of ex- 
pense, in which—that is, the expense and not the 
dubious delights of the party—the husband, and 
perhaps his friends, alone participate. The ball 
of the season, however, is the town-talk, which, 
although it is at the cost of a whole year’s house- 
hold comfort and the ruin of all genial hospital- 
ity, is worth the sacrifice, in the opinion of the 
fashionable wife. * 

“ Her beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year.” 

Life is thus, whoever may be to blame, deprived 
of its natural enjoyments, and the American be- 
comes nothing but a machine for work. He, 
moreover, treats the mechanism of his own body 
with infinitely less consideration than that of his 
steam-engine and spinning-jenny. These are 
never strained beyond their powers, and are 
carefully oiled and occasionally stopped for re- 
pair. Brain and nerves are, however, always on 
the stretch, and without a single drop of the oil 
of gladness to soften labor, are kept to their work 
until they stop in disease or death. 
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This exclusive devotion to a single object in 
life—and that object, which is getting rich, of 
course, accompanied by those fluctuations of 
profit and loss, which keep the man of business 
in a continued agony between fear and hope— 
is expressly opposed to an absolute law of na- 
ture, which requires for health, that the occu- 
pations of the mind should be as varied as its 
faculties. The result is shown in the excitabil- 
ity, which is the characteristic of the fast-mov- 
ing American. The brain and nerves are stim- 
ulated to a degree which soon wears them out, 
and diverts from the other parts of the body that | 
supply of nervous energy which is essential to | 
the healthy performance of their functions. It | 
is to this exhaustion of nervous power that the 
universal irritability and restlessness of our peo- 
ple, which are sure symptoms of weakness, are | 
to be attributed. A foreign medical observer, 
while traveling in this country, remarked, that 
the whole nation seemed to be suffering from a 
paroxysm of St. Vitus’s dance. The peculiarity 
of this disease is the ceaseless and uncontrolla- 
ble motion of the limbs of the patient, who ap- 
pears to be possessed of a desire of being in 
half a dozen places at one and the same mo- 
ment of time. 

We care not, just now, to speak of the influence 
of this excessive nervous irritability—which, as 
it alternates with frequent fits of utter prostra- 
tion, always craves for stimulants—upon Amer- 
ican habits and character. We, however, firm- 
ly believe, were it not for our weakened and ex- 
citable nerves, there would be less occasion for 
the moralist to groan over the unconstitution- 
ality of Maine laws, and to lament our occa- 
sional lapses in social and political ethics. Our 
business is with the physical results, and these 
become sufficiently alarming when we learn that 
dyspepsia, nervous disorders of all kinds, and 
insanity, are so much more abounding in the 
United States than in any other country, as al- 
most to become national characteristics. There 
are, doubtless, other concurrent causes of the 
ill health of our people, and of these we shall 
cursorily treat. It is, however, the causes with- 
in the control of the individual, and not those 
of climate, and of public hygiene, for which the 
nature of the country and society are responsi- 
ble, that we are considering at present. 

Talleyrand said that England had a thousand 
religions but only one sauce, and that was melt- 
ed butter. We may not be so rich in religion, 
but we are certainly no better off for sauces. 
The art of cooking, with us, is in its infancy, 
and a very unpromising infancy too. We are 
not only unskilled in sauces, but in every other 
branch of kitehen cunning. We want a Miss 
Coutts or a Lord Ashburton to teach us com- 
mon things, and more particularly how to boil 
the pot. Our women are said to be very curi- 
ous after knowledge, and are known to be the 
most untiring listeners to the forced conceits of 
our itinerant New England would-be teachers. 
If these eloquent young gentlemen would de- 
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seend occasionally from the clouds, where, sub- 


limated by their own imaginings, they have lost 
all sympathy with daily flesh and blood, and 
hold communion with their audience in the 
body, their teachings might be possibly reward- 
ed by the consciousness of doing some practical 
good. We suggest to our peripatetic philoso- 
phers a course of lectures for the coming season 
on cooks and cookery. There is more need 
just now of dietetics than esthetics, and we 
promise a full house and a deluge of two shil- 
lings to the first New England philosopher who 
will hold forth on ‘* Woman as Cook,” ‘ Soyer 
and Sauces,” ‘* Soups made Easy,” ‘* The ‘Tri- 
une Dinner—Soup, Fish, and Meat,” ‘The Age 
of Grease,” ** Buckwheat as a Civilizer,” ete. 
Lord Cockburn records the horror with which 
the word corn was first listened to by the Edin- 
burgh philosophers, when Dugald Stewart, in 
his lectures on political economy, ventured, ex 
cathedra, upon so undignified a topic. But 
since that day corn has become in Great Brit- 
ain a more imposing word, as it has always been 
a more important thing, than Constitution and 
Commons, and we believe cookery worthy of as 
high an elevation. Liebig has not thought it 
below his dignity to teach us how to boil, roast, 
and fry. He tells us that bad cooking decom- 
poses the food, and produces certain compounds 
hard in name and harder of digestion. That 
philanthropic philosopher informs us, moreover, 
that frying, which, by-the-by, is a favorite Amer- 
ican process, is the worst possible mode of cook- 
ing, as it requires so high a temperature as to 
decompose the food, and too large a quantity 
of fat. There are certain rules laid down by 
Liebig, founded upon the laws of chemistry, 
which we do not believe a single housekeep- 
er in the United States knows in theory, or a 
single cook puts in practice. For example, is 
our meat ever boiled according to this canon of 
cookery? Put the meat into the water when it 
is boiling briskly, and keep it boiling some min- 
utes, and then add cold water so as to reduce 
the temperature to 165° or 158°, as this is the 
only way to make the meat juicy and digesti- 
ble. Fancy Bridget, the cook, ordered to test 
the temperature of the water by putting a ther- 
mometer in it. We would probably find that 
valuable instrument served up like a boiled pars- 


nip. 

We can hardly expect that Liebig should be fa- 
miliar to the present generation of our cooks, who 
belong to ‘‘the finest peasantry” of the world, 
whose practical knowledge was confined to the 
roasting of a potato, until, fresh from Kilkenny, 
a wider field opened to them in our kitchens, 
where, under the stimulus of soap fat and ten 
dollars a month, they commenced spoiling our 
dinners and ruining our stomachs. ‘Their mis- 
tresses, however, if they would forget, for an hour 
or so a day, that they are /adies, and become for 
that short period rational women, might try to 
understand Liebig or some other good authori- 
ty, and would probably succeed in time in learn- 
ing something about the philosophy of cooking. 
Then we might have digestible dinners instead 














of those Irish concoctions of overdone or under- | 
done beef, potatoes like lumps of wax, vegeta- 
bles like half-chewed tobacco, gravies and sauces | 
only suitable for Bridget’s friend and country- | 
man, the soap-fat man, and puddings and pastry 

of the consistency of balls and sheets of lead. 

We might as readily digest a diet of tenpenny 

nails; and the attempt which would spoil the di- 

gestion of an ostrich can not fail to be ruinous 
to the unnaturally delicate organization of an 

American stomach. Our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, more than any other people, require, 

in consequence of their invalid systems and in- 
active habits, that their food should be more 
than half digested before eating, by the most 
skillful cookery. 

In the large cities there is some approach, in 
hotels and a few of the better eating-houses, 
like Delmonico’s, to a scientific cuisine, but even 
in these there is an undue compliance with 
American tastes in the introduction of certain 
greasy dishes, fried cakes, and pastries, the very 
sight of which would throw a Frenchman intoa 
paroxysm of dyspepsia. The table d’héte prin- 
ciple, which confers upon the guest the rizht, of 
which our countrymen always avail themselves, 
of eating through the bill of fare, ab ovo usque 
ad mulam—from the soup to the last almond is 
by no means favorable to health. 

The Americans are not epicures, but glut- 
tons. They swallow, but don’t eat; and, like 
the boa-constrictor, bolt every thing, whether it 
be a blanket or a rabbit. They take their food 
as if it were a part of their day’s work. It 
startles a foreigner to see with what voracity 
even our delicate women dispose of the infinite 
succession of dishes on the public tables. We 
question whether this intemperance in eating 
harmonizes well with absolute temperance at 
dinner in drinking. Where the stomach is so 
much tasked, its powers require to be aided by 
the stimulus of wine. Wine, too, has the ad- 
vantage of prolonging the feast, and giving con- 
viviality to what is otherwise but a gross in- 
dulgence of appetite. 

We do not know why Americans are so averse 
to the convivial wine-drinking of the dinner-ta- 
ble, while they are so given to swilling unso- 
cially at the bar-room. The bar-room drink is 
more dangerous and more unhealthy, inasmuch 
as it is ordinarily stronger, and taken into an 
empty stomach, upon the nerves of which it acts 
directly, while the beverage at the dinner-table 
is weaker, and being mixed and digested with 
the food, hardly stimulates the nervous system 
at all. Our fashionable iadies, too, who are too 


delicate to take their glass of wine before the’ 


world, are accused of a growing fondness for 
the forbidden delights of the bar. The New- 
port, Saratoga, and Rockaway innkeepers have 
been obliged, it is said, to strengthen their es- 
tablishments by an increased force of bar-keep- 
ers, in order to keep up with the great female 
demand this season for sherry-cobblers. A stern 
moralist tells us, that in coming down at break 
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tering-places lately, he stumbled at almost ev- 
ery lady’s door over an empty glass, the straw 
in which was very clear evidence how the wind 
had blown the night before. 

**'To be cheerfully disposed,” says Lord Ba- 


leon, **at hours of meat, is one of the best pre- 


” 


cepts of long lasting.” ‘The Americans, at din- 
ner, are as serious, self-absorbed, and silent as 
a cat over a bowl of milk—nothing is heard but 
the smacking of the lips and the gulping of the 
food. ‘*Chatted food,” however, says the pro- 
verb, ‘is half digested.” Gay talk and laughter 
will assist the digestion of the toughest morsel, 
and save many a paroxysm of dyspepsia. ‘The 
jolliness of our English ancestors so strength- 
ened their stomachs, that no. quantity or qual- 
ity of food was too much for their powers. At 
the baronial tables of olden time, the ordinary 
piéce de resistance was an ox roasted whole, 
while a leg of mutton or a quarter of lamb were 
only side-dishes, especially reserved as delicate 
tit-bits for the ladies. Three rumps of beef 
with a gallon of ale or so, were the daily al- 
lowance to the maids of honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, for breakfast; but those were days when 
men and women rode, hunted, laughed loud 
and strong, and shouted out their convivial hu- 
mors with all the vigor of stout and wholesome 
lungs. Dinner is a very important social insti- 
tution, and if properly encouraged, would tell 
strongly to the advantage of health and happi- 
ness. It is treated, however, with total disre- 
spect in the United States, where the social 
dinner is almost obsolete. There is many a 
householder in our large cities, with palatial 
quarters, spacious in gorgeous parlors and so- 
called dining-rooms, spending, with the aid of 
his wife, the income of a German prince, under 
whose mahogany his best friend has never, and 
he himself, in fact, but rarely, stretched his legs. 

There is nothing for the sake of health that 
Americans need learning so much as the adapta- 
tion of their diet to the varieties of climate and 
season. Our practice is directly opposite to the 
precepts of the philosophers. They tell us that 
to keep up the animal heat of the body is the 
chief use of fatty or highly carbonized food, and 
that in consequence it is only proper to consume 
it largely in cold seasons and climates. The 
bacon and hot-buttered cakes, which are ubiqui- 
tous in the South and West, are therefore the 
worst, as fruit and vegetables, which are rarely 
found, are the best food in those parts of the 
country. That our pork-fed Southern and West- 
ern brethren should become, therefore, yellow- 
tinted, lantern-jawed, spindle-shanked valetu- 
dinarians, is the natural result of disobeying a 
plain law of chemistry and nature. 

There is good reason to fear that were it not 
for the constant infusion of wholesome Saxon 
and Celtic blood from Europe, the American 
race would soon become as degenerate as the 
Chinese. The excessive devotion to trade is 
fast making a nation of effeminate shop-keepers 
of us, and the enterprise of which we boast is 





of day from his garret-room at one of the wa- 





more due to foreign vigor than our vanity will 
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allow. Not only is most of the muscle and | functions, not to speak of the moral and intel- 
nerve of the country imported, but much of the | lectual powers. Such a career makes our young 
intellectual vigor, educated and brought into ac- | men animals, but ill-conditioned, scraggy lamb- 
tion under the favorable influence of our insti-| kins at the best. Dissipation, of course degrad- 


tutions, belongs to the immediate descendants 
of foreigners. 
chanical invention, literature, and statesman- 
ship of the land, are largely sustained by men 
whose fathers never touched the Plymouth Rock | 
or held a musket at Bunker Hill. Our habits | 
are unfavorable to physical vigor, and if not to | 


The commercial enterprise, me- | 


| ical exercise. 


| ing and enfeebling every where, is more corrupt- 

ing and destructive here than in any other coun- 
| try. It begins earlier, and is less modified in 
its influence by refined tastes and habits of phys- 
We have rakes at sixteen, and 
worn-out debauchees at thirty. Our women 


| are responsible to a great extent for this, in the 


smartness, certainly to intellectual force and en- | encouragement they give to the juvenile weak- 


durance. 
Life is too emotional in America either for 
strength of body or mind. 


Enough has been | and not the heart for better things. 


lings of society, who have the time, and means, 
and disposition for the dissipation of fachion, 
Four-fifths 


said of the enervating effects of the excessive of the beaux who do all the polking, waltzing, 


devotion to business. Our diversions are or- | 


and flirtation of the gay world, are boys who 


dinarily of a kind no less injurious in their in- | should be still under the ferule of the school- 


fluence. “The American, with his irritable and | 
diseased temper, knows but little enjoyment save | 
in excitement. In fact, like an old epicure, he 
can not taste his daily food unless it be well- 
peppered. Thus town is preferred to country 
lite, and the dissipation of fashion to the simple 
pleasures of home. ‘The robust amusements, | 
which merely invigorate and do not excite, have | 
become obsolete, and there is no country in the 
world nearer to us than Turkey or China where 
so many of the prosperous classes can be found 
who take such litthke manly physical exercise. 
There are thousands of our citizens who have 
both money and time to spare who never cross- 
ed the back of a horse, swam a stroke, pulled 
the trigger of a gun or the oar of a boat, and 
would be sorely puzzled to shoot a burylar or 
save a child from drowning. Yet strong exer- | 
cise, such as most of these imply, is the best to | 
invigorate the body, and to secure our people 
against that effeminacy and ill health into which | 
they are fast lapsing. 
Look at our young men of fortune. Were | 
there ever such weaklings ? An apathetic-brain- 
ed, a pale pasty-faced, narrow-chested, spindle- 
shanked, dwarfed race—mere walking mani- | 
kins to advertise the last cut of the fashionable | 
tailor! With such weak heads and inconsid- | 
erable breadth of back it is hardly reasonable | 
to expect that our young men of property should 
become the Atlasses of the State, or, with such | 
puny powers of locomotion, that they should | 
make much progress in any of the walks of life. 
They are, however, the very class who have the | 
leisure and means, and, if they were just to them- 
selves, weuld have the power to give that man- | 
lier tone to society by which it might be strength- 
ened and purified to noble influences. To urge | 
those who are lying indolently night and day in | 
the lap of pleasure ‘‘to scorn delights and live 
laborious days,” for the sake of doing the world 
some service, may be a waste of labor. It may | 
not be amiss, however, to remind such that their | 
own health and happiness would be improved | 
by some little exercise of those faculties with | 
which nature has endowed them. To drink | 
all day, and to carouse all night, are not the | 
best means of cultivating even the physical | 


master. The awaking of the emotions and pas- 
sions, which seems the great purpose of fash- 
ionable life, is bad at any age, but infinitely 


| worse in early youth, when to invigorate and 


not to excite is the only rule conformable with 
health. 

A too early introduction to the excitements 
of social life is no less the ruin of the health of 
our young girls. ‘To come out—which means 
the exposure of a youthful beauty at her ear- 
liest bloom in the public market-places of fash- 
ion—is the first thought of opening womanhood. 
How carefully, too, is the article manufactured 
and set off to suit the demand. All the educa~- 
tion of the fashionable school is directed toward 
the early development of the emotions. Bodily 


| exercise, the cultivation of the moral feelings, 


and the calm study of the lessons of household 
duty, if not utterly disregarded, are all made 
subordinate to the undue excitement of the in- 
tellectual faculties and senses. ‘The excessive 
cultivation of music and dancing in early youth 
does more than any other cause toward excit- 
ing a morbid sensibility in young girls. Moth- 
ers, however, with an eye to the market, are 
more importunate in demanding these accom- 
plishments than all the other elements put to- 
gether of a good education. ‘These anxious 
mothers will insist, with a pertinacity that no 
filial pouts or tears can overcome, on the hour's 
strumming of the piano, when they are perfectly 
indifferent whether their daughters spell that in- 
strument with an -o oran-er. With such a prep- 
aration the young girl comes out all palpitating 
with sensibility, and finds in the excitements of 
fashionable life those stimulants in abundance 
with which with an eager thirst she quickly de- 
bauches herself. Much of the ill health of our 
‘women has been attributed to early marriages, 
but physicians tell us that celibacy, with the 
emotional tendencies of our young girls, is more 
dangerous than matrimony. To believe that 
the only object in life is a husband, and to be 
educated in such a way as to be fit for nothing 
else than to catch one, may result in making 
useless wives, but its worst effect is in the pro- 
duction of a large class of unhealthy and miser- 
able spinsters 
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It is not easy to exhaust the subject of ‘the 
causes of the ill health of our men, women, and 
children, nor to give, in the compass of a single 
article, all the reasons. some of which accord- 
ingly are held in reserva—‘* Why we get sick.” 
MERLINVILLE. 
I. 
T is not my fault if I am a single man. 
have tried over and over again to get rid of 


_ 





the objection, and never by any possible chance 
miss an opportunity of interesting myself in the 
Last and Best Gift. But somehow it don’t an- 
swer. A man requires a great deal of practice 
before he can throw a lasso successfully, and I 


am sure a wedding ring presents many more | 


difficulties. The truth of the matter is (I would 
not speak it for the world if my name were put 
to this article, because it might compromise me), | 
I am too bashful and nervous for the trying | 
ordeal of Popping the Question, which really re- 
quires a great deal of audacity and presence of | 
mind. Married men, I know, brag about the 
ease with which they have obtained their wives, 
but married men are all hypocrites—the most | 
experienced and diabolical hypocrites in the | 
whole universe. When I hear them go on in| 
this way, I console myself with the reflection 
that if one could only put a little glass win- 
dow in their side—like the ingenious gentleman | 
who made a scientific camera of his stomach— 
and take a peep at their hearts, great seams, 
not wholly healed, of cruel wounds received in 
early conflicts with Cupid (the greatest warrior | 
and general in the world, because he always 
gains the day), would be found to corrugate the | 
fibres of that organ. Nature has kindly or- 
dained that man shall have certain experiences 
in this world, as well as certain diseases, and 
the capacity for being jilted, and feeling very 
wretched about it, is a part of this wise dispen- 
sation. 

I have a little maxim which has been of in- 


| Who'll ran up the hill for a romp ?” 


even Mr. Ruskin—could say to what style of 
architecture it belonged. 1t defied the rule and 
measure of schools, and stood out as a bold and 
happy inspiration of a somewhat demented archi- 
tect. You could see it for miles and miles, as 
you went down on the Sound steamer, but it 
never looked brownly baronial, or darkly stern, 
like other big houses on other big hills. Trans- 
plant half a dozen such houses to the banks of 
the Rhine, and the literature of that romantic 
stream would perish in convulsive fits of laugh- 
ter. Its jaunty gables, its insolent tower, its 
ridiculously red roof, seemed to cry out, ‘* Here 
we are, ready fora spree on the shortest notice ! 
It was out 
of the question to make them look dignified. 
No one felt the slightest alarm at going up to 
| the gate, although it was a very large one, and 
| opened on distressingly clean gravel walks; on 
the contrary, picnic parties frequently strolled 
into the grounds, and launched into the mad- 
| dest merriment long before they discovered that 
| they were trespassers; and even then, they only 
laughed at the thing asa capital joke. And when 
| you did get inside, there was enough to satisfy 
| you; such flowers, blowing all the year round, 
| and trees, pluying at shadow with the sun, but 





estimable service to me. It is this: If you have 


not a wife of your own, cultivate the good graces | 
The gracious sex | 


of the wife of somebody else. 
is never indifferent to kindness and coaxing, 
and a man must be a horribly mean fellow if he | 
ean not gather a few smiles from the placid | 
brow of the severest spouse. If you can not} 
reap the profit of an entire harvest, glean up 
what scanty ears the owner has left for your 


nimble fingers. Smiles are so precious in this | 
up to town every morning by the eight o'clock 
| boat, presenting a bleached and fragrant ap- 


gloomy world that it is almost fair to steal them 
if you can’t get them in any other way. 


A man with these loose principles could not | 


have found a more desirable spot for indulging 
in smile-larceny than the house of Mr. Woothen 
—where this veritable story commences. The 


place itself was an architectural broad grin. It 
was most exorbitantly happy, and defied all the | 


efforts of indigestion to make it otherwise. 
Marianna of the Moated Grange—that hope- 
lessly soul-rent damsel—would, I am sure, have 
been perfectly jolly in it. There was nothing 


| ment she deserted it. 
| tleman with a large appetite for business, and 


| with a perfect understanding not to stand in his 
way at all, and serpentine paths twisting about, as 


if, like Adam and E ive, they found it extremely 
difficult to keep straight i in such a paradise. 
Merlinville was unquestionably a happy in- 


| stitution, and the family who occupied it en- 


tered into the spirit of it with hearty good-will. 


| It was not an extensive family, by- the-way, 


and, in fact, consisted of only three members, 
Mr. and Mrs. Woothen and their daughter Hel- 
en—a serenely beautiful girl of eighteen. But 
the house was always filled with visitors, who 
came down on the most paltry and contemptible 
excuses, and were persuaded to stay with an 
ease that was really humbling to human na- 
ture. Mrs. Woothen was fond of society, but 
being of feeble constitution could only indulge 
it at her own expense. She was eminently 
domestic, too, and sensible that there was no 
place like home. There she was as lively as a 
cricket, and would chirp away for hours and 
hours together without feeling any of that las- 
situde which was sure to attack her the mo- 
Mr. Woothen was a gen- 


a passion for clean linen and flowers. He went 


pearance ; he came down by the three o'clock 
boat, looking wilted and seedy. In a quarter 
of an hour he was out again in all the fragrance 
of early youth, and, with a gigantic straw hat 
on his head, plunged into garden work with 
a zest that is only known to simple natures, 
| who find a drop of joy in every flower-cup, and 
add them all to the great goblet of home hap- 
piness which they quaff. Mr. Woothen was a 
happy illustration of a pure American spirit. 


**stuck up” about it, and no one on earth—not | He was devoted to his business, his wife, his 
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child, his horses, and his garden. He never 
neglected one or the other. He found pleasure 
in going into the hot streets of the money-chan- 
gers, and pleasure in returning to the cool shades 
of home. He was blessed with a healthy per- 
ception of the beautiful, and knew how to 
surround himself with its attributes. He had 
studied men, and could avoid rubbing against 
their harsh points. He had made the most of 
his youth in seeing what was to be seen in the 
world, and sat down now with a perfect conviction 
that what he enjoyed was worth enjoying. In 
one of his wild flights through Europe he be- 
came acquainted with his present wife, and he 
always insisted that she was the most beautiful 
view he had ever seen there. Mrs. Woothen 
was an English woman by birth, but she had 
not seen her native land for eighteen years; her 
family had disappeared, and she knew no coun- 
try but that which claimed her husband and 
child. 

Of the latter it is difficult to speak without 
rushing into absurdities. Helen was not beau- 
tiful, according to the wax-doll model of beauty. 
Any quantity of girls had plumper cheeks, and 
taller figures, and longer hair, and larger eyes. 
She was, indeed, only moderately supplied with 
these elements of beauty; but they were blend- 
ed with such marvelous aptness that it took 
months and months to find out where they be- 
gan and where they ended. At first you thought 
she was a tidy little girl; then you thought she 
was pretty; then you thought she was hand- 
some; then, all of a sudden, you hit upon the 
exact thought, that she was the dearest little 
girl in the world, and generally stuck to it to 
the end of the chapter. She had an enormous 
number of little ways of her own that never can 
be equaled in this world. It was perfectly won- 
derful to see her stealing about the house with 
the demureness of a matrun and the brightness 
of a goddess, touching all things with usefulness 
and beauty. My own impression is that she 
did the entire work of the establishment, and 
bribed the servants to say nothing about it. 
From morning to night she had something on 
her precious little mind, and thoughtfully de- 
vised ways and means for conquering circum- 
stances. But when Mr. Woothen returned from 
the city she was as calm and collected as the 
City Coroner, and looked for all the world as if 
she had been waiting in listless idleness for this 
opportunity of having a romp. Sedate persons 
are generally susceptible of keen enjoyment, and 
the most philosophical are sometimes the most 
jolly. 

‘*What admirable spirits that dear girl en- 
joys!” said Mr. Woothen, as Helen rushed down 
the path in a rough-and-tumble race with an 
immense Newfoundland dog. 

‘* We are all in good spirits when you come 
heme, my dear!” said Mrs. Woothen. The most 
effective compliments in the world are made by 
married women. They know where the feather 
tickles. 





so nfuch beauty around me, and two such treas- 
ures by my side, I—I ought to be kicked !” 
Il. 

It is morning, and a dark and dreary one, 
with dashes of sulky wind and rain. Merlin- 
ville goes in for jollity notwithstanding, and 
struggles creditably against the elements. There 
is plenty of activity in the house and in the gar- 
den, for Mr. Woothen has gone to his den in 
Wall Street, and things are being set to rights 
at home—that is to say, every thing is turned 
topsy-turvy. 

An indignant excitement is occasioned among 
the domestics at this moment, by the appear- 
ance of a carriage, which is seen to rush up 
the avenue. Visitors and brooms (however 
good-tempered they who wield them) are rat- 
ural enemies, and can never be reconciled in 
this wicked world. The excitement rises to 
fever heat, when Mr. Woothen is seen to leap 
from the carriage, looking very pale and trem- 
ulous. Every one knows something has hap- 
pened—even the dog. Fate never knocks a 
man down without making others tremble at 
the blow. Any quantity of shadows hover round 
the unfortunate. 

**Good Heavens! papa, what is the matter?” 
cried Helen (who had just surreptitiously di- 
vested herself of a suspicious-looking apron and 
a pair of dingy working gloves). 

‘* Fetch yourmamma, dear; bring your mam- 
ma; a dreadful calamity has fallen on us.” 

It can be described in a few words—what 
calamity can not? We may be copious about 
the sting of a mosquito, but there are few words 
to utter when we have been stricken by the fang 
of the deadly rattlesnake. Mr. Woothen had 
been robbed and ruined. He had discovered 
that morning, on going to his office, that his 
business partner and his confidential clerk had 
both decamped, bearing with them not only a 
large amount of deposited specie, but all the 
funds that could be drawn from the banks. It 
was suspected, and with every show of reason, 
that they had gone to California, although, as a 
European steamer had sailed that day, it was 
possible they might have gone to Europe. Both 
places are highly favored by members of the 
Bolter Family. 

** Hopelessly broken and ruined, I have but 

one course open to me. Every thing I possess 

in the world must be surrendered to my credit- 

ors, else they will think I am implicated in this 

scandalous transaction. Our house, our furni- 

ture, our horses, our every thing must go. I 

have nothing, nothing left!” 

‘* Except my love, dear!” 

** And mine, papa!” 

Four weeks after this event a great sale took 

place at Merlinville. A retinue of empty carte 

filled the avenues, and the drivers amused them- 

selves by gathering magnificent nosegays for 

their spouses and sweethearts in the hot city. 
Itt. 

Twelve months have elapsed since the events 





* And if J did not feel happy and prond with 





of the last chapter, and great changes have 
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taken place. Broken men are like broken glass 
in kaleidoscopes. The slightest jostle produces 
an infinite variety of pictures in their little 
sphere. 

This is a very good world so long as you are 
prosperous, but a very bad one the moment you 
cease to be so. ‘There are plenty of good fel- 
lows who feel for another with the right kind of 
earnestness so long as that other can keep the 
mill going. But the moment the tide of pros- 
perity changes, they are apt to carry their grain 
to another quarter, and leave him to the tender 
mercies of the rats. It is a great misfortune | 
that it is so, but it is a fact. Let your coat get 
out at elbows and try, if you doubt my word. 
Society is a broad and sparkling river; so long | 
as you can keep on the surface it is well enough, 
but the moment you fail to do so, you sink into 
und:r-currents that will infallibly carry you to 
the bottom. There are precious few diving-bells 
im society to fish you up again. 

The Woothens no longer belonged to society. 
They had dropped plump down to the bottom 
at one fell swoop. The shock was great to all, 
but it was too much for Mr. Woothen. He was 
a man who looked on his business and his home 
as established facts about whigh there could be 
no kind of doubt. If he had possessed millions 
he would have still pursued the one, because he 
loved it, and because it had become as much 
a natural habit with him as it was to go to bed 
and sleep. Every other thought was centred on 
the other. To be rudely deprived of both in 
one instant of spiteful fate was more than he 
could realize with calmness. He could not look 
the reality in the face, as a man should do, but 
took furtive side glances at it and ran away, 
shocked and helpless at the spectacle he beheld. 
This moral cowardice increased with every new 
incident of the drama in which he was doomed 
to be the principal player, and resulted finally 
in the catastrophe of madness. Il luck is al- 
ways double-fisted. Mr. Woothen was now a 
helpless maniac in a public asylum, where he 
cultivated imaginary flowers, and attended to 
an imaginary business with all his former assi- 
duity, but with a ghastly melancholy painted 
on his brow, which nothing could assuage. 

The Woothens lived in a way that no one could 
understand, except those who have very little 
money and a good deal of thought about such 
matters. They rented rooms in a house on the 
east side of New York, and kept themselves 
strictly secluded. They were not fortunate 
enough to escape the reputation of being poor 
and proud; and very likely deserved it too. It 
was well, perhaps, that such sorrow as theirs 
should be proudly pent-up in two small rooms ; 
it mizht have inoculated the whole house other- 
wise. If people would only acquire more of the 
habit of keeping their griefs to themselves, they 
would save honest folks a good many spasms. 

When the neighbors asked the landlord what 
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Old woman always ailing; young woman al- 
ways comforting her, and working night and 
day at frame-work and faney things. Young 
woman looks as if she wanted rest.” 

And that was all that the world knew of the 
Woothens. 

IV. 

“Tt is not I who should ask you to love me, 
Helen. You are kind and good beyond my 
praise, even in speaking to one whose fate has 
been cursed like mine.” 

** Both our lives have been turned from their 
natural channels, Charles. We must learn to 
forget the past.” 

**God knows, I would do so if I could. I 
know I am wrong and selfish to pursue you as 
I do, but I can not help it. You are the only 
one in this world who can remember me without 
reproach; who can feel for me without con- 
tempt; who can hear me without pity.” 

‘*T know your heart, and the great sorrow 
that fills it.” 

‘*T could have borne to part with you a year 
ago. The struggle would have been less severe, 
for I should not have met with coldness from 
all, even if it had then come from you. But 
now, all I have in the world is your trust, your 
consolation, your love. Helen, dear Helen, do 
not ask me to forget the past; there may be no 
future in this world for either of us; and buta 
wretched, scanty present. But the past may be 
ours with all its brilliant halo of happiness and 
love. Oh! let ug not forget the past while it 
is illumined with a single joy. We loved then, 
and dared to acknowledge it; but now I trem- 
ble like a craven when I whisper it in your ear. 
I know I am wrong to speak to you in this 
way, but my heart is full, and I must out with 
it.” 

‘*Be more of a man, Charles. For my sake 
be more of a man. It sounds strange for a 
poor weak girl to give you this advice, but it is 
good, believe me. I have learned the value of 
resignation, and I pray God that you may. 
These bitter struggles with fate; these never- 
ending conflicts between glowing hope and stern 
reality, can lead to no possible good. Do not 
think me indifferent to your love. I know that 
it is great, and true, and manly, and worthy of 
a better object than I, but it is—oh! you know 
it is—cruel to remind me of it now. We must 
try, sincerely and truly, to forget the past. My 
griefs are at least as great as yours, my love as 
boundless. We are still equals, as we have al- 
ways been. Let us be equal in the calm effort 
to bear up against the misfortunes that have 
fallen so heavily on both of us.” 

“You are right, Helen. The fiends that 
brood in my soul mock at the bitter truth you 
utter, but it is right. I could have borne every 
thing with patience had the world treated you 
with a little more kindness, but to see you toil- 
ing through the long wintry nights, to see you 





sort of people they were on the third floor, that 
gentleman responded : 
‘Very polite, very cleanly, very punctual. 


wearing out your dear life in one unceasing ef- 
fort, and to know that I, who have brought all 
this on you, can offer you nothing, not even 
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my love, drives me to despair. I wish I were 
dead !” 

She touched his hand with her own, and gazed 
with calm splendor into his eyes. 

‘We are neither rich enough to pity the oth- 
er, but we have one mutual consolation, one 
common sympathy. Our misfortunes have been 
provoked by no fault of ours. You must not 
upbraid yourself, or you upbraid me. I can not 
be your wife, but you hold my heart, Charles, 
and I will never be another’s. We shall meet 
often, I trust and believe, but it must not be at 
our humble home. My mother has much to 
mourn, and she is bitter in her grief. She 
wrongs you, I know, but I must not add to her 
sorrows by opposing her will. Farewell, Charles, 
I must leave you now. Do not think unkindly 
of me because I have spoken firmly to you. If 
you knew how broken in heart and spirits I am, 
you would not love me less than you ever did.” 

** More—more, dear girl! I can not say what 
I would to you, but from this day forward I live 
but for you. Not to torment you with my self- 
ish passion, but to cheer you as best I can, and 
protect you with the arm of a brother.” 

A good-looking fellow always looks doubly 
handsome when he says a generous thing, and 
Helen Woothen might well feel proud of her 
beau at this moment; and proud she was too. 
But her pride was a scanty cement for a broken 
heart. 

Vv 

“Oh! it’s nothing at all. , You will be right 
enough in a week or two. Why, you will scarce- 
ly believe it, but I have been given over three 
times by the doctor, and have always come out 
at the big end of the horn, as fresh as a shad. 
Once I had a desperate pleurisy, which abused 
me in the most awful manner, and got me down 
ever so many times. But I was determined not 
to give in tosuchameanthing. It’s bad enough 
to be choked from the outside of your throat in 
the regular way of business; but to be choked 
from the inside is a little too much of a good 
joke. Then I had a go in at fever and ague, 
and shook all the flesh off my bones. I got so 
thin and transparent that my shadow threw a 
pale, milk-and-watery light on the pavement, 
and an enterprising showman actually proposed 
terms to me to exhibit in Chatham Street at 
sixpence a-head. I was so disgusted with the 
idea of the thing that I got fat, and frustrated 
the design. Next I was given over as a hope- 
less consumptive; but I neglected to take my 
medicine, and recovered in spite of a book full 
of prescriptions. Now, my good Miss Woothen, 
I have crept through such a lot of doctor’s bot- 
tles that 1 know what every medicine is intend- 
ed for, and I am sure that the stuff you are 
taking—which I confess is exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to an uncultivated taste—will set you up 

like every thing in no time. I have a good 
mind to go on talking until you are quite re- 
covered.” 

‘*T wish you could. You are such a good, 


a thin, wasted hand on the quilt, and gazing in 
his face with a grateful smile. 

‘*A most estimable creature!” added Mrs, 
Woothen, patting the poor hand, and bestowing 
a somewhat lofty recognition on the visitor. 
Tom Twilton—the gentleman in question—was 
a person of mild, useful temperament, addicted 
to every species of kindness, and unblushing in 
his efforts to make himself useful. His heart 
was several times larger than his head, in con- 
sequence of which phenomenon all his ideas 
sprang from the latter organ. By profession he 
was a clerk in the store where Miss Woothen 
was in the habit of obtaining work, and had in 
this way made her acquaintance. That unfor- 
tunate young lady was seized with a fit of indis- 
position immediately after the events of the last 
chapter. For some days she had been uncon 
scious of every thing around her, and was now 
but slowly recovering. The moment Tom Twil- 
ton heard of her sickness he insisted on talking 
his way up stairs, and, by a thousand little kind- 
nesses, had won the esteem and gratitude of 
both ladies. He never came empty-handed. 
Sometimes he was bowed down by a heavy car- 
go of fruit; at others, he had a couple of bottles 
of Port, which hjs grandfather had insisted on 
sending; at others, he brought a cake of solid 
soup, which he pretended was a great, curious, 
and novel development of culinary science, ut- 
terly unknown to him till that moment. Any 
attempt at expostulation was thrown away. He 
festooned every thing with such gay masses of 
words that it was impossible to be serious with 
him. 

**You wish I could. Perhaps you think I 
can't. That’s good! Why, you don’t half 
know me. At one time I belonged to a De- 
bating Society. All the members used to talk, 
and thought a great deal of it if they could speak 
for fifteen minutes at a spell. I taught them 
what talking was; by Jove! they couldn’t get 
a word in edgeways.” 

‘‘T am sure you must have been the life and 
soul of the Society.” 

** Well, I suppose I was; but the ungrateful 
bears got jealous of my popularity, and one of 
them actually had the audacity to move that I 
—Tom Twilton—be expelled the Society.” 

‘* Of course the other members laughed at the 
idea ?” 

‘* Well, they laughed heartily enough; but, 
hang them! they all voted against me. They 
would have expelled me, if I had not promised 
to speak only when my turn came. When it 
did, you had better believe I gave them a good 
turn. Now, Miss Woothen, you must take your 
medicine, and I recommend you to shut your 
eyes, pinch up your nose as if you wanted to stop 
a fit of sneezing, and swallow it down like an 
oyster. That's the way. Now we'll all keep 
quiet, and you can take a little sleep, and wake 
up presently with a lot of new strength. I can 
amuse myself with the newspaper. I always 
read the newspaper from beginning to end, es- 





kind, funny fellow!” said the poor girl, putting 


pecially the advertisements, because I know 
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they are written by two or three hundred peo- | 
ple, while all the other matter is manufactured 
by half a dozen fellows, who give themselves all | 
sorts of airs because they have impudence enough | 
to print what they write. After all, the news- 
paper is the real democratic institution of a free 
country. No one can stick up his head very 


high in it without getting it knocked, See, | 


here’s the capitalist’s column. Twenty or thir- 
ty fellows advertise that they can lend any) 
amount of money on the most trifling security. 
They make no fuss about it, but take their sim- | 


ple fifty cents’ worth of space, and fill it like | 


chambermaids. Where else in the world could 
you find so many eager capitalists lying peace- 


ably by each other's ; side, and making so little | 


pretension to consideration. They are like a 


basket of live crabs—all ready to lay hold if | 


they only get a chance. It is all nonsense to 


call a newspaper matter of fact and dry. It is | 


the juiciest thing in the world, and overflowing 
with romance. Before newspapers were invent- 


ed novelists were scarce ; but now every one can | 
write a novel if he pays attention to the incidents | 


of the day as recorded in the newspapers. I 
have written a novel myself, and expect to wake 
up famous one of these fine mornings. It’s 
making the tour of the United States. 
tried every large publisher in every large city, 
and am now giving the small ones a turn. 
Perhaps it will have to go to Europe after all— | 
there are too many novel-writers here. 
look at this column—the ‘ Personal’ —any one | 
with a little imagination might make a plot out 
of one of these advertisements, Here’s a splen- 
did seed for a giant 12mo: 
resentative of the ancient family of Wald- 
worth—’” 

‘*Mr. Twilton, are you reading correctly ?” 
asked Mrs. Woothen, with an expression of 
mingled doubt and surprise. 

**Upon my word and honorI am. There’s 
alot more. I'll read it to you: ‘The last male | 
representative of the ancient family of Wald- 
worth, now almost extinct, or at best surviving 
in two persons, has arrived in this city. After 
a lifetime spent in India he returned to his own 
country to find that he was the solitary possess- 
or of the name. From information he has gath- 
ered, he is led to believe that an only sister— 
Helen Waldworth—intermarried with an Amer- 
ican gentleman, and afterward took up her resi- 
dence in some part of the United States. This 
advertisement is inserted by an anxious broth- 
er, whose greatest hope in life is that this sister 
may be spared to him, and that he may meet 
her again, and pass the few remaining years of 
his life in happiness. Any information concern- 
ing the above-named lady will be thankfully re- 
eeived by—’” 

Mr. Twilton was interrupted here by a little 
incident for which his loquaciousness was un- 
prepared. Mrs. Woothen insisted on uttering 
three distinct screams, dashed her pockethand- 
kerchief to her temples in a wild and desperate 
manner, and then threw herself back in the arm- 


I have 


Why, | 


‘The last male rep- | 





chair in a very hiccoughey kind of fit. Mr. 

Twilton exerted himself with commendable zeal 
in restoring the poor lady, and after having failed 
with salts, achieved a success by ferociously bit- 
ing the tops of the sufferer’s fingers. After which 
cannibal operation, the lady became tranquil and 
moist. 

‘*My dear, dear, darling child!” cried the 
good soul, throwing herself into the frightened 
girl’s arms, “we are saved! It is my brother 
, who has advertised; he has stepped from the 
grave to rescue us!” 

Mr. Tom Twilton became absurd. He made 
one plunge for his hat, another for the newspa- 
| per, another for the door, and then disappeared 
violently down the stairs. 

VI. 

‘*Tt’s no use giving the girl physic, Joe. She 
is weak enough already. Take my word for it, 
she is grieving about something.” 

** Tt can’t be her father, because he is getting 
as sound as a roach. Every day he is more 
cheerful. We have only got to start him in 
business again, and he will be all right.” 
| ‘*No; it can’t be the father; but it’s some- 
thing, and I am bound to find out what.” 
| The above conversation took place between 
two plethoric, foreign-looking gentlemen, as 
they sat puffing a couple of excellent cheroots 
| on the ample veranda of Merlinville. One of 
them was Mr. Joseph Waldworth, sole male 
representative of the Waldworth line of great- 
ness; the other was Dr. Stockley, connected 
| with the East India C ompany’s service, an em- 
inent physician and a boon companion. A few 
words are necessary to explain how these amia- 
ble cronies found their way to Merlinville. Mr. 
Thomas Twilton was the responsible agent. He 
| had seized air. Waldworth by the throat, and 
| forcibly conducted him to the humble dwelling 
| of the Woothens, for which service Mr. Wald- 
| worth insisted on starting him in business, An 
affecting interview took place between the long 
separated brother and sister, in which every 
thing was revealed. A change of residence 
ensued, and finally, Merlinville was re-pur- 
chased. Joe Waldworth and the Doctor ha- 
rassed the owner in a pitiless way until he 
signed the deeds. Mr. Woothen was brought 
back to his old home, and the associations of 
the place, added to the kind and attentive treat- 
ment of the Doctor, rapidly restored his mental 
and bodily health. ‘The only uneasiness now 
experienced was on account of Helen, whose 
weak and failing state afforded just grounds fer 
apprehension. A deep and alarming melan- 
choly seemed to have settled on her, and the 
pallid traces of meek suffering were never ab- 
sent from her poor face. 

‘*You must pump, Joe; you must try to get 
at the secrets of the past few years. There is 
something we don’t know any thing about, I am 
sure. Here comes your sister. I'll take a stroll 
through the garden while you talk to her.” 

The idea of Joe Waldworth pumping any 
one was in itself supremely absurd. All he 
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could do, at the best of times, was to coax his | by love. 


yen now, my Cini ieeeais let me im- 


sister into a flood of tears, and then strive, like a | plore 5 you never to refer to this subject again. 


clumsy gram}, to bring her to dry land again. 

Miss Helen caught him in the act. * 

“You are a nasty, cross, good-for-nothing, 
crusty old bachelor,” she cried, kissing him on the 
cheek, ‘‘and don’t deserve to have such a dear, 
good sister as my mamma. It’s too bad, when 
every thing looks so gay and beautiful, that you 
should make her ery with your hot, peppery, 
elephant’s-tooth of a temper.” 

Mr. Joe Waldworth could not find words to 
express himself, so he invented an agreeable 
little pantomime, with which he relieved his 
feelings ; 


young lady laughed, and then he caught her in 
his arms (how refreshing it would be at this pe- 
riod of the tale if the author could only do so), 
and smothered her with kisses. She broke away 
from him with an elastic joyousness that perfect- 
ly astonished Mrs. Woothen, and a regular romp 
ensued. 
ment, expressed himself highly satisfied with the 
symptom. 

‘*T have not seen the dear girl in such spirits 
for months and months,” said the lady. 

‘*The walk in the garden has done you good, | 
Miss Helen. The rhododendrons look very 


charming, do they not?” The Doctor asked 


this absurdly irrelevant question in such a sly | 


way that it was not at all remarkable the young 
lady blushed. ‘I don’t think I ever saw such 
tall rhododendrons; nearly six feet high, I am 
sure.” 

That night Dr. Stockley informed Mr. Jo- 
seph Walworth that he had discovered the dis- 
ease under which his niece labored ; that it was 
frightfully prevalent, generally fatal, and alarm- 
ingly rapid in its symptoms—usually marching 
in patent-leather boots. The old fellows made 
themselves jolly on the strength of the discov- 
ery. They little knew they were adding a new 
grief to the overburdened heart of Helen Woo- 
then—crushed and spiritless as it was. 

VIL. 

“Tam sure I don’t know why the young man 
should pursue us in the way he does. We are 
not rabbits and hares, that we should be hunted 
down in such a manner.” 

‘* But, sister, what is your objection to him?” 

‘This; that his father was the cause of our 
ruin. It was he who absconded with all the 
funds of my husband’s business, and left him in 


that is to say, he shook his finger sol- | 
emnly in Miss Helen’s face, until that discreet | 


The Doctor, who came up at this mo- | 


it can tend to no good, and gives me pain.” 

Mr. Waldworth’s little plots for the future 
| were all dashed to the earth. He said to Stock- 

ley, 
| ‘The mother and the father are alike inex- 
|orable; and, what is worse, the daughter her- 
| self is as proud as Lucifer, and would rather 
| die of a broken heart than oppose their wishes. 
| There is only one thing left for us to do. We 
must pack up our things and go to Europe. Per- 
haps change of scene may restore the poor girl 
to health and reason. I'll go and see about it 
directly.” 

He found Mr. Woothen in the parlor. Helen 
was also there, propped up in a spacious fautenil, 
| and looking very feeble. He broached the sub- 
ject of the journey, pointed out the advantage 
to Mr. Woothen and Helen, and expatiated in 
| a blunt, rapturous manner, on the pleasures of 
a Continental tour. He pretended, also, that 
he had business in England; wanted to sell 
| some estates, etc., and could, therefore, afford 
| to treat the whole party. Mrs. Woothen was 
| in ecstasies, and Mr. Woothen; but Helen 

seemed more surprise d than delighted. 

** Don’t press it too hard, Joe,” whispered the 
| Doctor. ‘Helen is too weak for the passage. 
I am afraid she has not strength enough for the 
effort; it is a great one, remember.” 

A carriage gallops up to the hall-door, and a 
servant enters bearing a card, with **‘ Mr. Malt- 
by” written on it. A bomb-shell could not have 
created a greater sensation in the little party. 
Mr. Woothen is furious, and shrieks, “I will 
not see him! drive him away!” The words are 
scarcely uttered when two gentlemen, who have 
evidently followed close on the servant’s heels, 
walk into the room. One is an elderly man, 
with sunburnt countenance and iron-gray hair; 
the other, a young man of about eight-and-twen- 
ty, tall, well-proportioned, and eminently hand- 
some. The card was supposed by the Woo- 
thens to have been sent by the latter. Their 
consternation at beholding the elder stranger 
was so intense, that the power of speech and of 
motion seemed to be suddenly taken from them. 
The Doctor was the first to recover his presence 
of mind, but the stranger motioned to him im- 
periously to remain silent. 

**No one must speak here until I have said 
all I wish to say. No one must move or stir 





a lunatic asylum, and us to struggle with the 
world and starve. If it had not been for you, we 
should probably have all perished from the per- | 
fidy of this man’s father. You will, I am sure, 
see how impossible it is for me to entertain a 
single thought of this young man in connection | 
with my daughter. There was, I think, some | 
sort of feeling between them before the unfor- | 
tunate event occurred; but I am certain you | 
are mistaken in supposing that any exists now. 

Helen's sickness is produced by agitation, and by 

the remembrance of suffering and wrong—not 


| with. 


until I have been listened to and sympathized 
I know all that has happened in this 
household during the past two years; all the 


| wrong and all the agony that has visited it. 
| They are nothing to the wrong and agony I have 


suffered. Hear me, and judge. Two years ago, 


this day, I went to our counting-house and dis- 


covered that we had been robbed—do not inter- 
rupt me; that our confidential clerk had de- 
camped with all the resources of the house, 
leaving it bankrupt. From inquiries I made, I 


was induced to believe that he had sailed in the 
California steamer which left that day. I de- 
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termined to follow him; and without a moment's 
delay procured a pilot-boat to convey me to Pa- 
nama. I was not without hopes that we might 
reach there as soon as the steamer, but we did 
not, and I had to follow him to San Francisco. 
I diseovered traces of the fugitive in this city— 
sufficient to satisfy me that I was on his track— 
but I lost them again immediately. After a 
while I learned that a man answering his de- 
scription had sailed for the islands of the Pacific. 
I followed, and was again too late; he (for I 
was now certain of the man) had sailed for Aus- 
tralia. After a long and weary passage I ar- 
rived in that country, broken in health, spirits, 
and purse, but hopeful, as a drowning man is 
apt to be. The excitement and the hardships 
of the passage brought on an attack of fever. I 
battled against it as long as I could, but it was 
too strong for me, und I had to succumb. Too 
poor to procure medical aid and proper atten- 
tion, and now quite delirious, I was conveyed to 
a public hospital in the interior. After several 
weeks of unconscious suffering, I awoke to a 
perception of my position—friendless, money- 
less, weak, and awfully emaciated, but still sus- 
tained by hope. For weeks and weeks I lay 
on my little bed, waiting for the strength that 
was to come, and planning how I should use it 
to best advantage. One evening, as I was thus 
musing, the attendants of the hospital brought 
in a new patient. He was a rough, ragged fel- 
low, who had been picked up in the bush, where 
he had been found wounded. He was now suf- 


fering from internal bleeding, and the doctor 
told me that it was scarcely probable he would 


survive. Shortly afterward they probed his 
wounds, and the agony of the operation caused 
him to cry out with pain. There was something 
in his voice that made my blood freeze. I held 
my breath, and listened again, but he had 
fainted, and I heard him no more. I waited 
until the doctors had left the ward and all the 
nurses were asleep, Then I took the night- 
lamp, and crept up to the bed of the new pa- 
tient. The light fell on his wasted face, and 
I saw that it was—as I had apprehended—the 
villain who robbed us. He ‘recognized me, 
and whined out a wretched excuse for his per- 
fidy. The bleeding recommenced ; the doctors 
came, and the chaplain. He was warned that 
he had but a few minutes to live. He called 
me to his side, pointed to a wallet, and bade 
me search init. I found certificates of deposits 
in various banks, under various names, for 
nearly the whole of the money he had abstract- 
ed from us. We furnished him with pens and 
ink, and he indorsed them all in the presence 
of witnesses, and assigned them over to me. 
He begged my pardon, and I knelt down by his 
side, and prayed with him that he might obtain 
forgiveness hereafter. A few minutes later, and 
he was dead. This is my story. I have only 
to add that I wrote two letters, néither of which, 
it seems, came to hand. For the rest, you 
know that I am a bad correspondent, and that 
I seldom say any thing about what I am going 
Vou. XII1L.—No. 77.—T tr 





to do until it is done. I don’t think you will 
be much annoyed with me this time, when you 
look at the bank aecount. And now, my dear 
Woothen, we will have a hearty shake of the 
hands.” 

And hearty it was all round. 

& I should not be surprised,” said the Doctor, 
sententiously, ‘‘if that girl’ (meaning Miss 
Helen, who was holding an animated conversa- 
tion with the younger Maltby) ‘‘ was to get well 
in a much shorter time than the faculty pre- 
scribes. It is astonishing how that tall species 
of rhododendron agrees with her.” 

**Tf things are allowed to go on in this way, 
there will be no visit to Europe,” complained 
Mr. Waldworth. 

‘**T have had traveling enough,” said the eld- 
er Maltby. 

‘* But your son has been staying at home teo 
long. Perhaps he would not object to a trip 
across the water.” 

‘Really, my dear Sir,” said that bashful 
young man, ‘I think we can effect all that is 
desirable without going so far.” 

And they did. 





THE DOUBLE HOUSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ JOUN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
BP en the house is let.” 

** Which ?” said Mr. Rivers, never looking 
up from his dinner—for a dozen patients, scat- 
tered over a dozen square miles, were awaiting 
him. 

‘The house—the Double House. The one 
that every body thought would never get a ten- 
ant. But it has.” 

** Who?” 

**One Dr. Merchiston ; but luckily for us, he 
does not practice. He is a man of large for- 
tune.” 

“* Married ?—children ?” 

**T really don’t know. But I should rather 
think not. Most family men would object to 
that very inconvenient house. It might suit an 
eccentric bachelor, who could live alone in the 
one half, and shut up his domestics in the other, 
locking the door of communication between. 
But for a mistress and mother of a family—dear 
me!—one might as well live in two separate 
houses. One never could hear the children ery 
of nights; and the maids might idle as much as 
they liked without—” 

Here I turned round, finding I was talking 
to the air. My husband had disappeared. It 
was in vain to attempt to interest him about the 
Double House, or the people that were coming 
there. 

But as to the rest of our village—speculation 
ran wild concerning them. First, because such 
a grave, dignified, middle-aged gentleman as 
Dr. Merchiston—of such composed and quiet 
manners, too—should have chosen to live in so 
eccentric and uncomfortable a mansion. (For, 
as before stated, it went by the name of the 
Double House, and consisted of two houses 
joined together by a covered passage and door 
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of communication, each having its separate en- 
trance, and being, in fact, a complete dwelling.) 
Secondly, because, when the furniture was sent 
in, it was discovered to be the appointments of 
two distinct habitations; namely, two drawing- 
rooms, two dining-rooms, two kitchens, and so 
on. The wonder grew—when Dr. Merchiston, 
accompanied by an elderly person, ‘‘ Mrs. Mer- 
chiston’s maid” (there was a Mrs. Merchiston, 
then !), inducted into the establishment two sets 
of domestics ; two cooks, two housemaids, and 
so on. 

And now every body waited for the master 
and mistress, wiHo had to make a long journey 


when I was a young married woman, more than 
forty years ago. I will confess that when the 
chaise and four thundered past our house, I 
peeped from under the blind. But in the car- 
riage I saw only the elderly female servant and 
a figure leaning back. Dr. Merchiston was 
certainly notthere. Half-an-hour afterward he 
galloped past in the twilight to his own door, 
which closed upon him as quickly as it had, a 
short time before, closed upon the others. 

** Well, they are come!” said I to James, that 
evening. 

** Who?” he ejaculated most provokingly. 

**The Merchistons, of course. And nobody 
is a bit the wiser.” 

My husband put on his quaintest smile (a 
merry man, children, was your grandfather)— 
** Never mind—there’s Sunday.” 

My hopes revived; I led a dull life in James’s 
long absences, and had been really anxious for 
a neighbor—a pleasant neighbor—a true gentle- 
woman. Yes, of course we should see the Mer- 
ehistons at church on Sunday, for a large pew 
had been taken, cushioned and hassocked to 
perfection; besides, the Doctor looked like a 
respectable church-going gentleman. 

And sure enough, when service began, above 
the high pew, distinct to the eye of the whole 
congregation, rose his tall head and shoul- 
ders. 


He was in the prime of life, though his hair 
was already, as we say of a September tree, 


“turning.” He had a large, well-shaped head, 
very broad across the crown, just where my 
grandson tells me lies the bump of conscien- 
tiousness; but we never thought of such folly 
im my days. For the face—I do not clearly re- 
member the features, but I know the general 
impression conveyed was that of strong will, ca- 
pable of any amount of self-denial or self-con- 
trol. The eyes, though honest and clear, had 


| —it would be only kind and neighborly. 
from London by post—for all this happened | 





Except this, there was nothing extraordinary 
in Dr. Merchiston’s appearance or behavior. He 
sat in his pew alone; he went out as he had 
entered, silently, quietly, and alone. In an- 
other pew sat two of the house-servants and 
Mrs. Merchiston’s maid. The lady herself did 
not come to church at all that day. 

It was rather disappointing—since, by Ape- 
dale etiquette, no one could call on Mrs. Me»- 
chiston until she had appeared at church. But 
we heard during the week that the Rector had 
called on Dr. Merchiston. 

I tried to persuade Mr. Rivers to do the same 
After 
half-an-hour’s coaxing, which apparently was 
all thrown away, he briefly dbserved— 

‘* Peggy, I’ve been.” 

**Oh! do tell me all about it, from the very 
beginning. Which door did you knock at? 
The one with a brass plate, and ‘ Dr. Merchis- 
ton’ on it?” 

**'Yes.” 

** And you saw him? You were shown up 
tothe drawing-room—or the library? Which ?” 

** Library.” 

‘*Was he alone? Was he polite and pleas- 
ant? Did you see his wife ?” 

Two nods and a shake of the head were all 
the answer I received to these three questions. 

‘Dear me! How odd! Did you inquire 
after her? How did her husband say she was?” 

** Quite well.” 

** Nothing more ?” 

** Nothing more.” 

‘* Well—you are the most provoking man to 
get any thing ont of.” 

** And you, my Peggy, are one of those ex- 
cellent women who will try hard to get out of a 
man things which he absolutely does not know.” 

I laughed; for what was the use of quarrel- 
ing? Besides, didn’t I know all James's little 
peculiarities before I married him ? 

**Just one question more, James. Have 
they any children ?” 

* Didn’t ask.” 

So the whole Merchiston affair stood precise- 
ly where it was—until the next Sunday. Then, 
in the afternoon, as I walked to church, I saw 
a lady come quietly out of the Double House, at 
the left-hand door—not the one with the brass 
name-plate—close it after her, and proceed alone 
across the road and down Church-alley. She 
paused a moment in the church-yard walk, which 
was very beautiful in the May afternoon, with 
the two great trees meeting overhead, and throw- 
ing chequers of light and shade on the path lead- 


at times a certain restlessness of motion; when | ing to the porch. She looked around as if she 


steady and fixed, they were, I think, the sad- admired and enjoyed this scene, with its pictu- 
dest eyes I ever saw. His countenance was, resque groups of twos and threes—fathers and 
sickly and pale, though he flushed once or twice | mothers, husbands and wives, lingering about 
on meeting the universal stare ; which stare in- | and talking till the chime of bells should cease. 
creased ten-fold when he actually repeated au- | She looked apparently with a kindly interest on 
dibly and devoutly the responses, which the Ru- | them all, and then, as if suddenly conscious that 
bric enjoins on the congregation, and the con-| they looked back at her, dropped her vail and 
gregation usually delegates to the charity-boys | hurriedly entered the church. 


and the clerk. 


I heard her asking the sexton, in a low voice, 
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which seemed to belong to a woman still young, 
‘which was Dr. Merchiston’s pew ?” 

She was shown in, and then—being small of 
stature—she entirely vanished from my gaze, 
and that of the congregation. 

Could it be that this was Mrs. Merchiston ? 

I do not exaggerate when I say that I had six 
successive *‘ droppers-in” on the Monday morn- 
ing—to my great inconvenience, for I was mak- 
ing my cowslip-wine—and that the sole subject 
of conversation was Mrs. Merchiston. 

‘““What a tiny woman!” ‘How plainly 
dressed! why, her pelisse was quite old-fash- 
ioned.” ‘* Yet somebody said she was young.” 
‘*He does not seem above forty, either.” ‘‘ How 
strange that he should let her go to church alone 
—the first time, too!” 

Such were the comments, blended with a 
small quantum of lately-elicited facts, which 
reached me concerning my new neighbors. 
‘*Very odd people—exceedingly queer—ought 
to be inquired into,” was the general conclusion. 
All the village began to discuss the Double 
House, the duplicate establishment, and the 
strange circumstances that Dr. Merchiston had 
been seen out every day, Mrs. Merchiston nev- 
er; that Dr. Merchiston had come to church, 
Mrs. Merchiston staying at home, and vice versd. 

The result was, that the Apedale ladies re- 
solved to defer ‘‘ visiting” the strangers a little 
longer; and I resolved inwardly, being a new- 
comer, and hating gossip and scandal, to call 
the very next day. 


But first I hazarded a question or two of my 
husband, who, of course, from his profession 
and long standing in the county, knew every 


body and every thing. James only laughed. 

‘*Who is he, Peg? He is Evan Merchiston, 
M.D., of the University of Glasgow.” 

** And Mrs. Merchiston ?” 

‘Was Barbara, only child of Thomas and 
Barbara Currie, late of Apedale, in this county, 
who were drowned at sea in seventeen hundred 
and—” 





** Stop, stop! you are like an animated tomb- 
stone reading itself aloud. The very stone—I 
have seen it in our own church-yard. And s0 | 
she was born at Apedale? But what a little | 
thing she must have been when left an orphan! 
Hardly a twelvemonth old.” 

“Precisely. Any thing more, Peg?” 

“ No, James ;” for I was ashamed of my own 
doubts, as if that soft, mild face I caught a | 
glimpse of under the vail, and the manly, be- | 
nevolent head which I had watched the previous | 
Sunday, did not prove, despite all gossip, that | 


self in my very best muslin gown of my own 
working, and my pretty green silk spencer and 
hat which my mother gave me when I was mar- 
ried, preparatory to calling on Mrs. Merchiston. 

At the Double House arose a puzzle. There 
were two front doors, and which should I knock 
at? After some doubt, I thought I could not 
do better than follow in my husband's steps, 80 
I gave a summons at the brass-plated door. 

A man, half valet, half groom, answered it. 

““Ts Mrs. Merchiston at home ?” 

“JT don’t know, ma’am; I will inquire, if 
you please. ‘Will you be so kind as to knock 
at the other door?” 

Upon which, with some abruptness, he shut 
this door, and left me outside. 

“Well,” thought I, “what can it signify 
which door I go in at? though ’tis rather odd, 
too.” 

However, I did as I was bidden, and was 
shown by a neat maid-servant into a very hand- 
some parlor—drawing-room you would call it 
now, but the ike had not then reached Ape- 
dale. 

By the appearance of a sitting-room you can 
make a very good guess at its occupant. I soon 
decided that Mrs. Merchiston was young, in- 
clined to elegant tastes, especially music, that 
she had no children, was left a good deal alone, 
and probably found herself in that dreariest po- 
sition for an active mind—that of a lady with 
nothing to do. 

After a considerably long interval she ap- 
peared. Her welcome was courteous, even 
friendly, though not without a slight nervous- 
ness and hesitation. 

It certainly had not been her toilet that 
kept me waiting, for she was in the simplest 
possible morning-gown of nankeen, and her hair 
would not have taken a minute’s dressing, as it 
curled all round-her head in natural, wavy curls 
like a child’s. Very childlike, too, were both 
the figure and face; I could hardly believe that 
she must be nearly, if not quite, thirty years ol(, 
She was not exactly pretty, but the expression 
of her blue eyes was very beautiful, perfectly 
| simple, trusting, guileless, and gay; just the 
sort of woman, in short, that I should have ex- 
pected a grave man like Dr. Merchiston to choose 
out from the world of women, and love deeply, 
perhaps even madly, to the end of his days. 

I was quite satisfied, nay, charmed with her, 
| When we parted, after a much longer chat than 
etiquette required, I invited her warmly to our 
house. 

“*T shall be happy to come in a friendly way, 


the Merchistons were “ respectable” —in my | “bat I believe Dr. Merchiston does not wish 


sense of the word, which was wider even than | 
that of my neighbors. “A respectable man”— 
as James once said when he was courting me— | 
“a respectable man is one who is always wor- | 
thy of respect, because he always respects both | 
himself and other people.” | 


| much visiting.” 

This was the first time the Doctor’s name 
| had entered into our conversation, so I politely 
“inquired after him, stating that I had seen him 
| in church, hoping I should #.0n have the pleas- 
lure of an introduction. I expected she would 


Perhaps it was to prove my own “respecta- | take the hint, send for her husband, and per- 


bility” in the latter sense, as well as my dignity | 
in being James Rivers’s wife, that I dressed my- | 


form the desired introduction now. 
But Mrs. Merchiston did nothing of the kind ; 
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she merely answered my inquiries as briefly as 
civility allowed, and waived the subject. 

Curiosity was too strong; I could not let it 

0. 
. ‘«T hope sincerely that it is not on account 
of illness that Dr. Merchiston abstains from 
visiting. My husband thought he looked in 
rather weak health.” 

‘Does he look so? In weak health? Oh 
no—oh no!” 

All the wife was indicated in that start—that 
fiush—that paleness. Yet she had answered 
indifferently when I inquired after him; and in 
her conversation and the surroundings ef this 
room there was no more trace of Dr. Merchiston 
than if he never entered there, or indeed no 
longer existed. Likewise in her form of speech 
I had noticed not the habitual happy ‘‘we” 
which most married people learn to use, but the 
sad, involuntarily selfish ‘‘I” of spinsters and 
childless widows. Is was incomprehensible. 

I hastened to atone. ‘Indeed, my dear 
Mrs. Merchiston, you need not be alarmed. It 
must be only his natural paleness which strikes 
a stranger, while you, who see him every day—” 

“Oh, that is it—that is it,” she hurriedly an- 
swered, and took me to the window to show me 
her flowers. Wery soon after, I departed. 

Some weeks passed; she returned my visit, 
and, of course, I paid a second. Several of our 
village wives and mothers called likewise. It 
was always the same story: they had been re- 
ceived with courtesy, were delighted with Mrs. 
Merchiston, but no one ever saw her husband. 
And when the fathers of families one after an- 
ether paid their respects to the Doctor, they 
likewise returned well pleased, pronounced him 
a pleasant, good-hearted, gentlemanly fellow, 
but wondered that he never introduced them to 
his wife. 

Two dinner-parties were made for the new- 
comers, and the invitations accepted; but ere 
the first, Mrs. Merchiston was “slightly indis- 
posed ;” and at the second, Dr. Merchiston was 
**unavoidably absent on business.” So that to 
both dinners either came alone; nevertheless, 
the impression they severally left behind was 
that of ‘exceedingly nice people.” 

At this time I did not go out much; and 
some weeks after, your mother, children, was 
born. She cost me a long illness, almost my 
life ; but she throve well, and at last I recovered. 
Mrs. Merchiston was among my first visitors. 

I was glad to see her, for she had been very 
kind. Many a basket of fruit and flowers had 
come from the Double House toours. Ithanked 
her as warmly as I felt. 

**And your husband too—I ‘do believe he 
has shot half the partridges in the county for 
my benefit—I have had so many; besides, it 
was he who rode twelve miles to fetch James 
that night they thought me dying.” 

** Was it ?” 





**Did you not know? Then do tell him, 
Mrs. Merchiston, how much I thank him for his 
goodness—for the comfort, the help he was to | 


my poor James! Ah, fe could understand 
what a husband feels when his wife is dying!” 

Mrs. Merchiston stooped over the new cradle 
with the little one asleep. She did not speak a 
word. 

‘But you will tell him,” pursued I, earnest 
in my gratitude. ‘* What an excellent man he 
must be !” 

‘‘He is,” she answered, in a tone evidently 
steadied carefully down, even to coldness. “It 
is always a pleasure to him to do a kindness to 
any one. May I look at the baby ?” 

She walked up and down the parlor, lulling 
it on her arms. It nestled its wee face into her 
bosom. 

‘*No, Iam not your mother, little one. 
no!” 

She gave the child back to me and turned 
away. Her eyes were full of tears. 

Then taking a chair by me, and softly strok- 
ing baby’s fingers, she said, ‘‘ Children, I be- 
lieve, are a great responsibility and a heavy 
care; but I think it is a sadder thing stil never 
to have had a child. There can be no love, 
no happiness, like a mother’s; it often atones 
for the loss of all other love—all other happi- 
ness.” 

**Do you think so?” 

‘‘Yes, at times. Because motherhood must 
forever take away the selfishness of grief. How 
eould a woman feel selfish or desolate—how 
could she indeed know any personal grief at all, 
if she had a child ?” 

“‘You are speaking less as a wife would feel 
than a widow. And you and I, Mrs. Merehis- 
ton, can not, need not, dare not, talk as 
widows.” 

‘God forbid !” she said, with a shiver. 

I took an early opportunity of sending baby 
away, and conversing of every-day things. I 
have great pity for a childless wife, unless, as 
rarely happens in this world, her margiage is so 
supremely happy that the brimming cup leaves 
not another drop to be desired. Yet even then 
its sweetness is apt to cloy, or become a sort of 
dual egotism, which feels no love, sympathizes 
with no sorrow, and shares no joy, that is not 
strictly its own. Forgetting, perhaps, that per- 
fect wedded union is not meant for the satisfac- 
tion of’ the two only, but also that, from their 
oneness of bliss, they may radiate a wide light 
of goodness and blessedness out upon the world. 

I rather wondered, knowing from report and 
from my own experience what good people the 
Merchistons were, that they did not both try 
more to live this life, which would certainly have 
made them happier than she, at least, appeared. 
Yet, as I said, I pitied her. No one can see the 
skeleton in his neighbor’s house, or the worm in 
his friend’s heart; yet we know, as our experi- 
ence of life grows wider, that both must as- 
suredly be there. 

Mrs. Merchiston and I had a very pleasant 
chat; the baby had opened our hearts. We 
were growing better than acquaintance—friends. 
We planned social evenings for the ensuing 


Ah, 
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winter, in which, when he came in, Mr. Rivers 
cordially joined. 

«And I hope we shall see the Doctor too. 
Madam,” continued he, breaking out into im- 
pressiveness, and discarding laconicism, ‘there 
isn’t a man alive I respect more than your hus- 
band.” 

She colored vividly, but merely observed, 
“You are right—I thank you.” 

We were all standing at our door, she being 
just about to take leave. Suddenly she drew 
back within.. At that moment there passed 
close by—so close that he must have touched 
his wife’s dress—Dr. Merchiston. 

He looked in, distinctly saw us all, and we 
him. 

“¢ Doctor—Doctor !” cried my husband. 

In crossing the street, Dr. Merchiston turned, 
bowed in reply, but did not stop. é, 

«« Excuse me, I had something to say to him,” 
cried James, and was off, without a glance at 
Mrs. Merchiston. 

But when I looked at her I was really alarmed. 
Her limbs were tottering, her countenance pale 


lor, and made her lie down; but all my efforts 
could scarcely keep her from fainting. Atlength 
she said feebly, 

“Thank you, I am better now. It is very 
wrong of me. But I could not help it. Oh, 
Mrs. Rivers,” with a piteous, bewildered look, 
‘if you had been his wife, and had not seen 
him for two whole years!” 

“Him! Is it possible you mean your hus- 
band ?” 

““Yes, my own husband—my dear husband; 
who loved me when hemarried me. God knows 
what I have done that he should not love me 
now. Oh me! what have I been saying?” 

‘‘Never mind what you have been saying, 
my dear lady, I shall keep it all secret. There 
now; it will do you good to cry.” 

And I cried too, heartily. It seemed very 
horrible. That young, fond, pretty creature, to 
live under the same roof as her husband, and 
not to have seen him for two whole years. Here 
was explained the mystery of the double house 
—here was confirmation entire of those few 
straggling reports which, when I caught them 
flying abroad, I had utterly quenched, “denied, 
and disbelieved. I was greatly shocked, and, 
as was natural, I took the woman’s side of the 
question. 

‘“*T thought him so good, and you so happy! 
What deceivers men are !” 

‘** You are mistaken, Mrs. Rivers, in one man 
at least,” she returned, with dignity; ‘‘ your 
husband spoke truly when he said there was no 
man living more worthy of respect than Dr. 
Merchiston.” 

‘*He has not lost yours, then ?” 

**Tn no point.” 

*« And you love him still?” 

“TI do; God pity me—I do!” She sobbed 
as if her heart were breaking. 


‘ There was then but one conclusion to be 





drawn—one only reason for a good man’s thus 
mercilessly putting away his wife—some error 
on her part, either known or imagined by him. 
But no; when I looked down on her gentle, 
innocent, childlike face, I rejected the doubt as 
impossible. Nor had I detected in her any of 
those faults of temper or of character, the ‘‘ con- 
tinual dropping that weareth away the stone,” 
which, if divorce be ever justifiable for any thing 
short of crime, would have justified it in some 
marriages I have seen. 

**Does any body know? Not that I mind, 


| but it might harm him. Mrs. Rivers, do you 


think any body at Apedale knows ?” 

** Alas, in a village like this, there can be no 
such thing as a secret.” 

She wrung her hands. ‘I thought so—I 
feared so. But he came to live in the country 
because the doctors said London air was killing 
me. I wishit had killed me—oh, I wish it had!” 

I have seen the look of despair in many a 
wronged, miserable wife’s eyes, but I never saw 
it so mournfully plain as in those of poor Bar- 


| bara Merchiston. I took her to my arms, though 
as death. I half carried her back into the par- | 


she was older than I, and asked her to let me 
comfort her and be her friend, if she had no 
other. 

‘*Not one—not one. But”—and she started 
back with a sudden fear—‘‘ you will not be my 
friend by becoming an enemy to my husband.” 

“IT have no such intention. I condemn him 
not: to his own Master let him stand or fall.” 

Probably this was harshly spoken, for she 
took my hand, saying imploringly, ‘Pray do 
not misjudge either him or me. I was very 
wrong in betraying any thing. But my life is 
so lonely. I am not strong; and this shock was 
too much for me. How ill he looked—how gray 
he has grown! Oh Evan, my poor husband !” 

To see her weeping there, without the slight- 
est anger or wounded pride, roused both feel- 
ings in me. I determined to fathom this mys- 
terious affair; and, braving the usual fate of 
those who interfere between man and wife— 
namely, being hated by both partics—to try and 
remedy it, if I could. 

“Tell me, my dear Mrs. Merchiston—be- 
lieve it is from no idle curiosity I ask—how long 
has this state of things lasted ?” 

‘* For five years.” 

‘‘Five years!” I was staggered. ‘‘ Entire 
separation and estrangement for five years! 
And for no cause? Are you sure—oh forgive 
me if I wound you!—but are you sure there is 
no cause ?” 

“*T declare before Heaven—none! He has 
never blamed me in word or deed.” 

“Nor given’ you reason to blame him ?” said 
I, with a sharp glance, still strongly inclining to 
the rights of my own sex. 

‘“‘ Me—blame him? blame my husband ?” she 
answered, with a look of half-reproachful won- 
der. ‘I told you he loved me.” 

‘But love changes,” continued I, very cau- 
tiously, for it was hard to meet her large inno- 
cent eyes, like a gazelle’s with your hand on its 
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throat. ‘‘ Men sometimes come to love other 
women than their wives.” 

She flushed indignantly all over her face. 
**You wrong him—you wickedly wrong him. 
His life is, and always has been, as spotless as 
my own.” 

Well, thought I, I give it up. Either she is 
extraordinarily deceived, and the hypocrisy of 
that man is such as never was man’s before, or 
the problem is quite beyond my solving. Yet— 
one more attempt. 

‘Just a word. Tell me, Mrs. Merchiston, 
how and when did this sad estrangement begin?” 

‘* Six months after our marriage. We mar- 
ried for love; we were both alone in the world; 
we were all in all to one another. Gradually 
he grew melancholy, I could not find out why ; 
he said it would pass away in time. Then he 
had a fever—I nursed him through it. When 
he recovered—he—he sent me away.” 


| closer eye than that of my simple-hearted hus- 
band, to whom, of course, I told the whole mat- 
| ter. 
He, like me, was now fairly bewildered, 
‘* Peggy,” he said, *‘hadn’t you better let the 
| thing alone ?” 
** Let it alone!” I cried; ‘such a cruel sor- 
| row, such a flagrant wrong—never !” 
‘* Well,” kissing me, ‘‘ perhaps you are right, 
| Peg, my dear. Happy folk ought to help the 
| miserable.” 
I set to work. Woman's wit is keen, and I 
had my share of the quality. 
We invited Dr. Merchiston to our house ; he 
} came, at first rarely, then frequently. Of course 
| Mrs. Merchiston was always included in these 
invitations, and of course we received duly the 
formal apology. Gradually this ceased, and he 
came still. He must have known that she came 
too, on other days; often he found books and 


The brute! I thought. Just like a man! | work of hers lying about my table; yet his visits 
‘*But how?” I said aloud. ‘‘ What reason did ceased not. He seemed to like to come. He 
he give? What excuse could he offer?” and my liusband became stanch friends; but as 

‘‘None. He only wrote to me, when away | for me, despite his courtesy, my heart remained 
on a short journey, that this separation must | angry and sore against him. 
be—that it was absolutely inevitable—that, if I Yet I must confess that we found him all his 
desired it, he would leave me altogether—other- | wife fondly believed; a man of keen intellect, 
wise, it was his earnest wish we should still live | high principle, generous, and tender heart. If 
under the same roof. But never, never meet.” | I had not known what I did know, I should 

‘* And you never have met?” have avouched unhesitatingly that the world 

“*Very rarely, only by the merest chance. | did not hold a nobler man than Dr. Merchis- 
Then he would pass me by, never lifting his | ton. 
eyes. Once—it was in the first few weeks of For his manners, they were simple, natural, 
our separation—I met him on the staircase. I} kind; not in any way eccentric, or indicative 
was different from what I am now, Mrs. Rivers; | of vice or folly. Among our neighbors his char- 
very proud, outraged, indignant. I flung past! acter rose to the highest pitch of estimation; 
him, but he caught me in his arms. I would | and when at last the fatal truth was known 
not speak; I stood upright in his clasp like | (alas! what household misery can ever long be 
stone. ‘We have been happy, Barbara.’ ‘But | hid, especially in a country place), all sorts of 
never can be again,’ I cried, passionately. ‘No,’ | excuses and apologies were made for him. 
he said; ‘I know that—never again.” He held| And cruelly, mournfully—as it always falls 
me close, a moment or two, then broke from | on the weaker side—fell the lash of the world’s 
me. We have never met since.” tongue upon his wife. 

Such was her story, which, the more I dived| But I—and one or two more who knew and 
into it, became the more incomprehensible. No | loved her—stood boldly by Mrs. Merchiston 
condemnatory evidence could be found against through fair report and foul. And I believe so 
the husband; in all things Mrs. Merchiston’s | great was the mingled awe and respect which 
comforts were studied, her wishes gratified. She | the Doctor impressed upon all his acquaintance, 
said it often seemed as if an invisible watch were that no portion of these calumnies against her 
kept over her, to provide against her least de- | reached*her husband. 
sire. I could only counsel the poor wife to pa-| Three months slipped by without change, save 
tience, hope, and trust in God. that Mrs. Merchiston’s sad lot grew sadder still. 

She left me a little comforted. I asked her, | Her few acquaintance dropped her; it was so 
would she not stay? was she not afraid of meet- | ‘extremely inconvenient.” One lady was on 
ing him in the street? thorns whenever Mrs. Merchiston called, lest 

**Oh no!” she sighed, ‘‘he seems to know in- | Dr. Merchiston should chance to call likewise ; 
tuitively my goings out and my comings in. I} another tried every conceivable diplomacy to 
never see him, never, not even by chance. I bring about a similar meeting, it would be ‘so 
can not guess how it happened to day. How ill | very amusing.” Gradually the unfortunate wife 
he looked !” she added, recurring again to what | could not walk down our village without being 
seemed uppermost in her thoughts. ‘‘Mrs. Riv- | pointed at, or crossed aside from, till she rarely 
ers, will you entreat your husband to watch over | went out at all. 
him—to be friends with him—to take care of Dr. Merchiston, too, was seldom seen, except 
him? Promise me you will.” | by his immediate friends, none of whom dared 

I promised her, poor tender thing! and I in-| breathe a word to him concerning his domestic 
wardly determined to watch him myself with a affairs, save the simple inquiries of courtesy 
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after Mrs. Merchiston, to which he invariably 
answered as any other husband would answer. 
I think, in fact I know, that all this time he be- 
lieved her to be living at peace, and perfectly 
happy, in her beautiful house, in our cheerful 
village, and in a small society of her own choos- 
ing, of which I was the chief. He once hinted 
as much to me, expressing his great pleasure 
that Mrs. Merchiston and myself were fast 
friends. 

I hardly know what possessed me that I did 
not then and there burst out upon him with a 
piece of my mind; any ‘‘ woman of spirit,” as 
James sometimes called me, would have done 
it. What was he but a man? 

Ay, there was the difficulty. His perfect 
manliness, dignity, and reserve, disarmed a -wo- 
man’s tongue. Then, too, his silent depreca- 
tion of his sickly mien, and of the ineffable, 
cureless melancholy which, the moment he 
ceased conversation, arose in his dark eyes. 
What could a tender-hearted woman do? Be- 
ginning by hating and despising, I often ended 
in pitying him, and all my determinations to 
attack him about his domestic wickedness van- 
ished in air. 

Besides—as James astutely observed—if a 
wife obstinately persists in blindly obeying her 
husband, never asking him the why and the 
wherefore of his insane and incomprehensible 
will, and concealing from him that she is wast- 
ing away in slow misery, what business has a 
third party to accuse or even acquaint him of 
the fact ? 

Was no other plan to be tried? Yes; acci- 
dentally one was forced into my mind. 

On a winter's afternoon, when I sat with my 
baby over our happy Christmas fire, Mrs, Mer- 
chiston came rushing in. 

‘* Hide me—any where ; let nobody find me! 
Mrs. Rivers, they hoot at me down the street. 
They say—oh, I dare not think what they say, 
and I dare not tellhim. Perhaps—oh horror— 
perhaps he thinks so too!” 

Long shudders possessed her; it was some 
time before she gained the slightest composure. 

‘* Never mind wicked tongues, Mrs. Merchis- 
ton, they will cease if let alone. Only live in 
peace and patience. Hope in God still.” 

**T can’t,” she said, with a wild lo#k that I 
had not before seen. ‘‘ How should I hope in 
Him? He has forsaken me; why should I live 


any longer? Oh! save me, save me! Let | 
me go away from here, from my husband. I— 


must—go !” 

** You shall!” I cried, with a sudden idea, as 
suddenly converted into a resolution; “you 
shall, and I will help you!” 

Whereupon I explained all to her; somewhat 
hastily, for I was afraid of Mr. Rivers coming 
home; he who had just a man’s notion of mar- 
ital authority, and the wickedness of conjugal 
rebellion. But this was a case in which I set 
even him at defiance—or rather I trusted to my 
own influence to convince him that, acting from 
my conscience solely, I acted right. 





Mark me, I would have a woman submit to 
any lawful authority, even unjustly and cruelly 
exercised, so long as the misery does not ruin 
her soul. When the torment goads her thus 
far—when, like Job’s wife, the devil tempts her 
to “curse God and die,” then, I hold, all duty 
ceases, except to her Maker, and herself, the 
creature which He made; let her save her own 
soul, and flee! 

I counseled Mrs. Merchiston at once—open- 
ly if she could, secretly if that was impossible— 
to leave her husband, absolutely and entirely, 
exacting no maintenance, making neither ex 
cuse nor accusation. 

This was how I planned it. She must earn 
her own bread; and she must immediately seek 
& position that would place her fair fame above 
suspicion, both now and at any future time. 

I had a sister, a well-jointured widow, with a 
large family. I proposed to place my poor friend 
with her as a governess. Mrs. Merchiston ea- 
gerly assented. She had been a teacher, she 
said, in her youth, so that the duty would be 
easy, and she could fulfill it well. 

§*And oh!” she cried, while the tears ran 
down her face, “‘I shall be in a household, a 
home, among children. Perhaps the little 
things will love me.” 

Poor desolate soul! 

I will not detail the many evening lectures 
that were required to bring my husband to my 
own way of thinking. For one thing he inex 
orably held out, and I agreed with him, that 
Dr. Merchiston should be openly and honor- 
ably forewarned of his wife’s intended depart- 
ure. 
She wrote to him herself, in our house. 
James and I both read the letter. It was as 
follows : 


“Dear Huspanp,—Forgive my addressing 


you against your implied desire. Forgive my 
asking once more, and for the last time, what 
have I done to you? Why are you estranged 
from me? I can no longer sustain the life I 
lead. I desire to leave you. I am going to be 
a governess as before we married. Already all 
my plans are formed, but I could not part from 
you without this forewarning and farewell. 
“Your wife, Barpaga.” 


This—the last and most carefully, even cold- 
ly worded, of the many letters she wrote and 
tore up—was left, to avoid remarks, by my own 
servant at Dr. Merchis‘on’s door. 

On the evening of tuat day Mrs. Merchiston 
came to my house. She looked white and shiv- 
ering, but not with the cold. Her poor blue 
eyes, so warm and kind, had a frosty glitter in 
them that was strange and sad. 

‘*No answer,” she kept repeating; “no an- 
swer—none.. Now I must go.” 

I replied that every thing was ready; our gig 
would be at the door in a minute; it was a 
bright moonlight night, and I myself would ac- 
company her to my sister’s house. 

* It is not far—not so very far, Mrs. Rivers? 
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Not so far but that I can always hear of him, 
or—if he should be ill at any time—” 

“You can come home at once.” 

** Home!” she echoed piteously. Then, as if 
stung into one desperate effort, the last struggle 
of her tender and feeble nature, she sprang into 
the gig, I following her. 

I was scarcely seated, reins in hand, for I was 
determined that no other than myself should 
have the credit of eloping with Mrs. Merchiston, 
than I felt on my right arm a grasp like a vice. 

**Mrs. Rivers, whom have you there? Is it 
my wife ?” 

‘Yes, Dr. Merchiston,” I cried, not in the 
least frightened by the look and tone; ‘yes, it 
is your wife. I am taking her where she will 
live in peace, and not be killed by inches any 
longer. Stand aside; let me drive on.” 

**In one moment. Pardon me;” he passed 
in front of the horse to the other side. ‘‘ Bar- 
bara? Is that you, Barbara?” 

No words could describe the ineffable tender- 
ness, the longing anguish, of that voice. No 
wonder that it made her grasp my arm, and cry 
wildly on me to stop. 

**It is not ten minutes since I had your let- 
ter. Barbara, grant me one word in the pres- 
ence of this lady, by whose advice you are leay- 
ing your husband.” 

‘** By whose advice did you forsake your wife, 
Dr. Merchiston ?” I began, boldly; but by the 
carriage-lamp I caught sight of his face, and it 
seemed like that of a man literally dying—dy- 
ing of despair. ‘‘ Mrs. Merchiston, we will re- 
enter my house for awhile. Doctor, will you 
lift your wife down? She has fainted.” 

Soon the poor lady was sitting in my parlor, 
I by her side. Dr. Merchiston stood opposite, 
watching us both. He was neither violent nor 
reproachful, but perfectly silent. Nevertheless, 
I felt somewhat uncomfortable, and glad from 
my heart that James was safe ten miles off, and 
that I alone had been mixed up with this affair. 

“She is better now, Mrs. Rivers. I may 

aad 

** Speak, Sir.” 

‘*T will pass over my present trying position. 
Of course I perceive—in fact, I was already 
aware—that Mrs. Merchiston has acquainted 
you with our sad, inevitable estrangement.” 

‘« Why inevitable ? When there has been no 
quarrel on either side? When, cruel as you 
have been to her, she has never breathed a 
word to yourdiscredit?” (He groaned.) ‘‘ When, 
as I understand, you have not the shadow of 
blame to urge against her?” 

‘Before Heaven, none! Have I not de- 
clared this, and will I not declare it before all 
the world? She knows I will.” 

“Then why, my dear Sir, in the name of all 
that is good and honorable—nay, even in the 
name of common sense—why is your estrange- 
ment inevitable ?” 

He seemed to cower and shudder as before 
some inexpressible dread; once he glanced 
wildly round the room, as if with the vague 





idea of escaping. Finally, he forced himself to 
speak, with a smile that was most painful to 
witness. 

‘*Mrs. Rivers, even though a lady asks me, I 
can not answer that question.” 

“Can you, if your Wife herself asks it? I 
will leave you together.” 

As I rose to go, Dr. Merchiston interposed. 
The cold sweat stood on his brow; he looked— 
yes, I thought so at the moment—like a pos- 
sessed man struggling with his inward demon. 

‘** For God’s sake, no! For the love of mer- 
cy, no! Stay by her; take care of her. I will 
speak in your presence; I will not detain you 
long.” 

*Do not. See,” for the poor wife was again 
insensible. Dr. Merchiston rushed to her side; 
he chafed her hands; he fell on his knees be- 
fore her; but as she opened her eyes he crept 
away, and put the room’s length between then. 

‘*Now may I speak? You wished to leave 
me, Barbara. To go whither?” 

I told him, concealing nothing; he seemed 
greatly shocked. 

** Mrs, Rivers,” he said at length, ‘‘ such a 
scheme is impossible. I will never consent to 
it. Ifshe desires, she shall leave my house, for 
yours or any other. She shall have any luxu- 
ries she pleases ; she shall be as free from me as 
if I were dead, and she a widow. But that my 
wife should quit my roof to earn her daily bread 
—never !” . 

From this decision there was no appeal. The 
wife evidently desired none; her eyes began to 
shine with joy, and even I took hope. 

‘*But, Dr. Merchiston, can there be no 
change? You loved one another once. Love 
is not yet dead; love never wholly dies, Sure- 
ly—” 

’ ** Madam, silence !” 

Could it be his voice that spoke; his once 
calm, low voice? I was now really terrified. 

He rose and walked about the room; we two 
sat trembling. At last he stopped in his old 
position, with his hand on the mantle-piece. 

‘Mrs. Rivers, my extremely painful position 
—you will acknowledge it is such—must ex- 
cuse any thing in me unbecoming, uncourteous.” 

I assured him he had my free pardon for any 
excitement, and I hoped he felt calmer now. 

‘* Perfectly, perfectly ; you must see that, do 
you not?” 

*“T do,” said I, with a sense of bitterness 
against the whole race of mankind, who can 
drive poor women-kind almost out of their 
senses, while they themselves preserve the most 
sublime composure. 

‘“‘T will now, with your permission and in 
your presence, speak to my wife. Barbara”— 
in a quiet, equal tone, as if addressing an or- 
dinary person—‘‘I told you five years ago that 
it is not I who am inexorable, but fate, even if 
the life we then began to lead should last until 
my death. I repeat the same now. Yet, for 
these five years you have been at peace and 
safe. Safe,” he repeated, with a slight pause, 
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‘‘under my roof, where I can shelter and pro- 
tect you better than any where else.” 

‘‘ Protect her?” And then I told him—how 
could I help it ?—of the slights and outrages to 
which their manner of life had exposed her. It 
was terrible to see the effect produced on him. 

‘‘ Hush; tell me no more, or—Barbara, for- 
give me; forgive me that I ever made you my | 
wife! There is but one atonement: shall I 
make you my widow ?” 

‘Doctor Merchiston,” I cried, catching his 
arm, ‘*are you mad?” 

He started, shuddered, and in a moment had 
recovered all his self-control. 

‘‘Mrs. Rivers, this is a state of things most 
terrible, of which I was totally ignorant. How 
is it to be remedied? Granting, as you must 
grant, the one unalterable necessity ?” 

I thought a minute, and then proposed, to 
silence the tongue of all Apedale, that the hus- 
band and wife should openly walk to church to- | 
gether every Sunday, and kneel together in the | 
house of God. And may He forgive me if in | 
this scheme I had a deeper hope than I be- 
trayed. 

**T will do it,” said Dr. Merchiston, after a 
pause. ‘Barbara, do youconsent? Will you 
come home ?” 

*¢T will.” 

‘* But to the old life? In nothing changed— 
for changed it can not, must not be ?” 

‘* Under any circumstances I will come home.” 

‘** Thank you; God bless you! It is better so.” 

There was a quiet pause, broken only by one 





or two faint sobs from her. At last they ceased. 
Dr. Merchiston took his hat to depart; as he 
was going, his wife started up and caught him 
by the hand. 

“Husband, one word, and I can bear all 


things. Did—did you ever love me?” 

**Love you? Oh, my little Barbara!” 

** Do you love me ?” 

‘““Yes,” in a whisper, sharp with intolerable 
pain; ‘‘ yes.” 

‘Then I do not mind any thing. Oh no, 
thank God! I do not mind.” 

She burst into hysterical laughter, and threw | 
herself into my arms. It was only my arms she | 
could come to—her husband was gone. | 

She went home as she had promised, and the | 
old life began once more. Without the slight- | 
est change, she told me—save that regularly on | 
Sunday mornings he knocked at the door of | 
communication between the double house, kept 
always locked on her side, by his desire—that | 
she found him waiting in the hall, and they | 
walked arm-in-arm, as silently and sadly as 
mourners after a corpse, to the church door. In | 
the same way returning, he immediately parted | 
from her, and went his way to his own apart- | 
ments. | 

Apedale was quite satisfied, and circulated 
innumerable explanations, which had probably | 
as much truth in them as the former accusations. 

Dr. Merchiston came as usual to play chess | 
with my husband, and no allusion was ever 





made to the night which had witnessed so 
strange a scene in our house. 

Mrs. Merchiston improved in health and 
cheerfulness. To a woman the simple convic- 
tion of being loved is support and strength 
through the most terrible ordeal. Once sure of 
that, her faith is infinite, her consolation com- 
plete. After his ‘‘ Yes,” poor little Barbara re- 
vived like a flower in the sun. 

Not so her husband. Every body noticed 
that Dr. Merchiston was wasting away to a 
shadow. On Sundays especially, his counte- 
nance, always sallow and worn, seemed to me 
to have the ghastly look of one whom you know 
to be inwardly fighting a great soul battle. You 
feel at once the warfare will be won—but the 
man will die. 

And still, as ever, of all the impenetrable mys- 
teries that life can weave, that man and his se- 
cret were the darkest. 

At least tome. Whether it was so to my 
| husband, whose reserved habits and wide expe- 
rience of human nature helped to make him 
what, thank Heaven, he always was—much wiser 
than me—I do not know; but I often caught 
his grave, penetrating eye intently fixed on Dr. 
Merchiston. So much so, that more than once 
the Doctor moved from it uneasily. But Mr. 
Rivers redoubled his kindness; in truth, I never 
knew James, who was very undemonstrative, 
and usually engrossed between interest in his 
patients and his domestic affections, attach him- 
self so strongly to any male friend out of his 
own home, as he did to Dr. Merchiston. 

He seized every opportunity to allure our 
neighbor from his morbid, solitary, in-doors 
life to a more wholesome existence. They rode 
out together on the medical rounds—James try- 
ing to interest him in the many, many oppor- 
tunities of philanthropy with which a country 
surgeon's life abounds, Sometimes—one day I 
especially remember—Dr. Merchiston said he 
thought Mr. Rivers had familiarized him with 
every possible aspect of human paih. 

‘** Not all—I have yet to show you—indeed, I 
thought of doing so this morning—the blackest 
aspect human suffering can show. And yet, 
like all suffering, a merciful God has not left it 
without means of alleviation.” 

‘*What do you mean? I thought we were 
| going to some hospital. For what disease ?” 

‘**No physical disease. Yet one that I be- 
| lieve, like all other diseases, is capable of pre- 


| vention and cure—mental insanity.” 


Dr. Merchiston grew as white as this my pa- 
per. He said, in a broken, slow speech, which 


| vainly tried to seem indifferent, ‘‘ You are right. 


But it is a painful subject—insanity.” 

I did not wonder that my husband tried to 
change the conversation, and his morning plan 
likewise. It was evident that in some way the 
| topic strongly affected our friend. Probably he 
had had a relative thus afflicted. And it must 
, be remembered that forty years ago the subject 
of insanity was viewed in a very different light 
from what it is at present. Instead of a mere 
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disease, a mental instead of a bodily ailment— 
yet no less susceptible of remedy—it was looked 
upon as a visitation, a curse, almost a crime. 
Any family who owned a member thus suffering, 
hid the secret as if it had been absolute guilt. 
Mad-house, mad doctor, were words which peo- 
ple shuddered at, or dared not utter. And no 
wonder; for in many instances they revealed 
abysses of ignorance, cruelty, and wickedness, 
horrible to contemplate. Since then more than 
one Howard has gone among those worse than 
prisons, cleared away incalculable evils, and 
made even such dark places of the earth to see 
a hopeful dawn. 

Throughout his professional career, one of 


‘my husband’s favorite ‘‘ crotchets,” as I called 


them, had been the investigation of insanity. 

Commencing with the simple doctrine, start- 
ling, but true, that every man and woman is 
mad on some one point—that is, has a certain 
weak corner of the mind or brain, which requires 
carefully watching like any other weak portion 
of the body, lest it should become the seat of 
rampant disease, he went on with a theory of 
possible cure—one that would take a wiser head 
than mine to explain, but which effectually re- 
moved the intolerable horror, misery, and hope- 
lessness of that great cloud overhanging the civ- 
ilized and intellectual portion of the world— 
mental insanity. I do not mean the raving 
madness which is generally induced by violent 
passions, and which by-gone ages used to regard 
as a sort of demoniacal possession—which it may 
be, for aught I know—but that general state of 
unsoundness, unhealthiness of brain, which cor- 
responds to unhealthiness of body, and like it, 
often requires less a physician than a sanitary 
commissioner. 

This may seem an unnecessary didactic in- 
terpolation, but I owe it to the natural course 
of my story, and as a tribute to my dear hus- 
band. Besides, it formed the subject of a con- 
versation which, the question being voluntarily 
revived by Dr. Merchiston, they held together 
during the whole afternoon. 

It was good and pleasant to hear those two 
men talk. I listened, pleased as a woman who 
is contented to appreciate and enjoy that to 
which she herself can never attain. And once 
more, for the thousandth time, I noted with 
admiration the wonderfully strong and lucid in- 
tellect with which Dr. Merchiston could grasp 
any subject, handle it, view it on all points, 
and make his auditors see it too. Even on this 
matter, which still seemed to touch his sympa- 
thies deeply, especially when he alluded to the 
world’s opinion and cruel treatment of the in- 
sane—insane perhaps on some particular point, 
while the rest of the brain was clear and sound 
—even there his powers of reasoning and argu- 
ment never failed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rivers, smiling, as they 
shook hands at the door, ‘I am glad to have 
found some one who can understand my hobby. 
You are certainly one of the clearest-headed 
men I ever knew.” 





‘*You truly think so? I thank you, Rivers,” 
said the Doctor, earnestly, as he disappeared 
into the dark. 

I remember this night’s conversation vividly, 
because, in Heaven’s inscrutable mercy—ay, I 
will write “‘mercy”—it was the last time Dr. 
Merchiston entered our house, 

The next morning he bowed to me at the 
window, riding past on his gayly curveting 
horse, looking better and more cheerful than 
he had done for a long time. 

That evening my husband was summoned to 
the Double House. Its master had been thrown 
from his horse, his leg and his right arm frac- 
tured. If all went well, James told me, and 
I had rarely seen him so moved—the patient 
would be confined to his bed, bound there hand 
and foot, helpless as a child, for three or four 
months. Poor Dr. Merchiston! 

“Ts his wife with him?” was the first ques- 
tion I asked. 

‘Yes, thank God, yes!” cried James, fairly 
bursting into tears. I was so shocked, so amazed 
by his emotion, that I never inquired or learned 
to this day how it came about, or what strange 
scene my husband had that evening witnessed 
in the Double House. 

There was a long crisis, in which the balance 
wavered between life and death. Life triumph- 
ed. Iwent almost every day: but it was long 
before I saw Mrs. Merchiston; when I did, it 
was the strangest sight. Her looks were full 
of the deepest peace, the most seraphic joy. 
And yet she had been for weeks a nurse in that 
sick room. A close, tender, indefatigable nurse, 
such as none but a wife can be; as fondly watch- 
ful—ay, and as gratefully and adoringly watch- 
ed, my husband told me, by the sick man’s dim 
eyes, as if she had been a wife bound for years 
in near, continual household bonds, instead of 
having been totally estranged from him since 
the first six months of union. 

But no one ever spoke or thought of that 
now. 

Dr. Merchiston slowly improved ; though he 
was still totally helpless, and his weakness re- 
mained that of a very infant. 

In this state he was when I was first admit- 
ted to his sick-chamber. 

Mrs. Merchiston sat at the window, sewing. 
The room was bright and pleasant; she had 
brought into it all those cheerfulnesses which 
can alleviate the long-to-be-endured suffering 
from which all danger is past. When I thought 
of the former aspect and atmosphere of the 
house, it did not seem in the least sad now; 
for Barbara’s eyes had a permanent, mild, sat- 
isfied beam; and her husband’s, which were 
ever dwelling on her face and form, were full 
of the calmest, most entire happiness. 

I sat with them a good while, and did not 
marvel at his saying ere I left—‘‘ that he thor- 
oughly enjoyed being ill.” 

With what a solemn, sublime evenness is 
life meted out! Barbara has told me since 
that those five months following her husband's 
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accident were the most truly happy her life had | the cause, he ceased all aonal enpmantn, sat 
ever known. }a long time thoughtful, burning his Hessians 

‘‘Look at him,” she whispered to me one | against the bars of the grate, finally sent me to 
evening when he lay by the window, half doz- | bed, and did not himself follow until midnight. 
ing, having been for the first time allowed a | Dr. Merchiston’s cure progressed; in the 
faint attempt at locomotion, though he was still | | same ratio his wife’s cheerfulness declined. He 





obliged to be waited upon hand and foot— | 
“Mrs. Rivers, did you ever see so beautiful a ' 
smile? Yet it is nothing compared to that he | 


wore when he was very, very ill, when I first 
began to nurse and tend him; and he did no- 


thing but watch me about the room, and call | 
me his Barbara. I am here, Evan! did you} 


call ?” 
She was at his side ina moment, smoothing | 
his pillow, leaning over and caressing him. 1 | 


think he was not aware of there being any one | 
in the room but their two selves, for he fondled | 


her curls and her soft cheeks. 

‘*My Barbara, we have had a little ray of 
comfort in our sad life. How happy we have 
been in this sick room !” 

‘We have been, Evan?” 

“Ay; but nothing lasts in this world—no- 
thing!” 

«« Husband, that is like one of your morbid | 
sayings when we were first married. But I | 
will not have it now—I will not, indeed.” And 
she closed his mouth with a pretty petulance. 
Hedifted his hand to remove hers, then sunk 
back. 

‘* Barbara, I am growing strong again; I can 
use my right arm. Oh, Heaven, my right arm! 
I am not helpless any longer.” 

‘*No, thank God! But you speak as if you 
were shocked and terrified.” 

“Tam—I am. With strength comes—oh, 
my Barbara!” 

His wife, alarmed, called out my name. Dr. 
Merchiston caught at it. ‘Is Mrs. Rivers 
there? Bid her come in; bid any body come 
in. Ah! yes, that is well.” 

After a pause, which seemed more of mental 
than physical exhaustion, he became himself 
again for the rest of the evening. 

The next day he sent for me, and in Mrs. 
Merchiston’s absence talked with me a long 
while about her. He feared her health would 
give way; he wished her to be more with me; 
he hoped I would impress upon her that it made 
him miserable to see her spending all her days 
and nights in his sick room. 


‘¢ What! in the only place in the world where | 


she has real happiness ?” 


**Do you think so? Is she never happy but 


with me? Then Heaven forgive me! Heaven 
have pity on me!” he groaned. 

‘‘Dr. Merchiston, you surely do not intend 
to send your wife from you again—your forgiv- 
ing, loving wife ?” 

Before he could answer she came in. I went 
away thoroughly angry and miserable. That 
evening I indulged James with such a long 
harangue on the heartlessness of his sex, that, 
as I said, he must have been less a man than 
an angel to have borne it. When I told him 


grew day by day more melancholy, irritable, 
and cold. By the time he was released from 
his helpless condition, the icy barrier between 
them had risen up again. She made no com- 
plaint, but the facts were evident. 

My husband and I, by his express desire, 
spent almost every evening at the Double House. 
| Very painful and dreary evenings they were, 
Convalescence seemed to the poor patient no 
happiness—only a terror, misery, and pain. 

One night, just as we were leaving, making 
an attempt at cheerfulness—for it was the first 
time he had performed the feat of walking, and 
his wife had helped him across the room with 
| triumphant joy—he said, breaking from a long 
| reverie, ‘‘ Stay! a few minutes more; I want 
| to speak with you both.” 

} Wesat down. He fell back in his chair, and 
| covered his eyes. At length Mrs. Merchiston 
| gently took the hands aw ay. 

** Evan, you don’t feel so strong as usual to- 
night.” 
| J do; God help me! I do,” he muttered. 
“Would I were weak, and lay on that bed 
again as powerless as a child. No, Barbara; 
look, I am strong—well.” He stood up, stretch- 
ing his gaunt right arm, and clenching the 
hand; then let it drop, affrighted. ‘‘ My little 
Barbara, I must send thee away,” he sighed. 

** Send me away ?” 

** Send her away ?” 

‘* Peggy,” cried my husband, in stern re- 
proof, ‘* be silent!” 

The poor wife broke out into bitter sobs, 
‘Oh, Evan, what have I done to you? Dear 
Evan, let me stay—only till you are well, quite 
well !” 

For, despite what he said about his strength, 
his countenance, as he lay back, was almost 
that of a corpse. Barbara’s clinging arms 
seemed to him worse than the gripe of a mur- 
derer. 

**Take her away, Mrs. Rivers; take my poor 
wife away. You know how she has nursed me; 
| you know whether I love her or not.” 
| ‘**Love her?” I eried, bitterly; but James's 
hand was upon my shoulder. His eye, which 
with its gentle firmness could, they said at the 
hospital, control the most refractory and soothe 
the most wretched patient, was fixed upon Dr. 
| Merchiston. I saw the sick man yield; the 
bright hectic flush came and went in his cheek. 

‘* Rivers, my good friend, what do you wish 
me to do?” 

‘* A very simple thing. Tell me—not these 
poor women—but me, your real reason for act- 
ing thus.” 

<< Impossible’ r 

“ Not quite. 





It may be I partly guess it al- 
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Dr. Merchiston started up with the look of a 
hunted wild beast in its last despair, but my 
husband laid his hand on his, in a kind but res- 
olute way. 

«Indeed, indeed, you are safe in telling me. 
Will you?” 

The patient hesitated, held up his thin hand 
to the light with a wan smile, then said, ‘I 
will.” 

James immediately sent us both out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Merchiston was a very woman, gentle 
and frail. She wept until her strength was 
gone; then I put her to bed in her maid’s 
charge, and waited until Mr. Rivers ended his 
conference with her husband. 


It was two hours before he came out. At 


sight of him my torrent of curiosity was dried 
up; he looked as I had sometimes seen him, 
To my few 


coming home from a death-bed. 
questions he answered not a word. 
** But at least,” said I, half crying, ‘‘ at least 





| 


you might tell me what I am to do with poor | 


Mrs. Merchiston.” 

‘Yes, yes.” He thought aminute. ‘ She 
must go home with us; the sooner the bet- 
ter.” 

**You agree, then,” I burst out, breathless ; 
** you agree to this separation ?” 

‘* Entirely.” 

“You join with her wicked husband in his 
ingratitude—his brutality— 

**Peggy!” James caught me by the shoul- 
ders, with the sternest frown that ever fell on me 
in all our peaceful married life; ‘‘ Peggy, may 
Heaven forgive you! You do not know what 
you are saying.” 

I was completely awed. 

‘*Mr. Merchiston has told you the secret, 
and you are determined to keep it ?” 

‘*Implicitly, while his poor life lasts.” 

My husband was a man of inviolable honor, 
and I was not the woman to wish him other- 
wise, even forme. I urged no more. 

During the ten days that Mrs. Merchiston 
remained in my house, part of the time she was 
in a sort of low fever, which was the happiest 
thing for her, poor soul! I made not a single 
inquiry after her husband; I knew that Mr. 
Rivers was with him at all hours, as doctor, 
nurse, and friend. 

One day, when Mrs. Merchiston was sitting 
in the parlor with me, he looked in at the door. 
She did not see him. He quietly beckoned me 
out. 

** Well, James?” 

‘Speak lower, Peggy, lower; don’t let her 
hear.” 

And then I saw how very much agitated he 
was; yet even that did not quite remove the 
bitterness with which I could not help mention- 
ing the name of Dr. Merchiston. 

‘Peggy, Dr. Merchiston is dying.” 

I had not expected this; it was a great 
shock. 

‘*T feared it would be so,” continued James; 





‘*T have seen him sinking this long time. Now 
the mind is at peace, but the worn-out body—” 

** His wife—his poor wife!” was all I could 
utter. 

‘* Yes, that is what I came to say. 
go to him; he wishes it much. 
she will?” 

I smiled sadly. 
woman.” 

‘** And you women can forgive to all eternity 
—Heaven bless you for it! Besides, she will 
know the whole truth soon.” 

I asked not what this ‘‘ truth” was. 
did it matter? he was dying. 

‘*But are you sure, James, there is no 
hope ?” 

**None, I believe—and am almost glad to 
believe it. There is no man I ever knew whom 
I so deeply pity, and shall so thankfully see 
gone to his last rest, as Dr. Merchiston.” 

These were strong words, enough to calm 
down every wrong feeling, and make me fit to 
lead the wife to her husband's sick—nay, death- 
chamber. 

How we brought her thither I forget. I only 
remember the moment when we stood within 
the door. 

Dr. Merchiston lay on his bed, as for five long 
months he had patiently and cheerfully lain. 
He had something of that old quiet look mow, 
but with a change. The strange awful change 
which, however fond friends may deceive them- 
selves, is always clearly visible to a colder gaze. 
You say at once, ‘¢ That man will die.” 

When Barbara came into the room, he 
stretched out his arms with the brightest, -hap- 
piest smile. She clung to him closely and long. 
There was no forgiveness asked or bestowed ; it 
was not needed. 

‘‘T am so content, my Barbara, content at 
last!” and he laid his head on her shoulder. 

‘* Evan, you will not part from me again ?” 

‘*No—I need not now. They will tell you 
why it was. You believe—you will always be- 
lieve, how I loved you?” 

‘¢'Yes.” 

‘Stoop. Let me hold her as I used to do— 
my wife, my little Barbara. Stoop down.” 

She obeyed. He put his feeble arms round 
her, and kissed her with many kisses, such as 
he had not given her since she was a six months’ 
bride ; their memory remained sweet on her lips 
till she was old and gray. f 

Dr. Merchiston died at the next sunrise, died 
peacefully in Barbara’s arms. 

* * * * * * 

Three days after, when my husband and I 
stood by the coffin, where for the last few min- 
utes on earth the features which had been so 
familiar to us for the last two years were ex- 
posed to our view, James said, touching the 
forehead, which was placid as a dead baby’s, 
with all the wrinkles gone, 

‘Thank the Lord.” 

** Why ?” 

‘* For this blessed death, in which alone his 


She must 
Do you think 


“Ah! James, she is a 


What 








sufferings could end. He was a monomaniac, | population of nearly 6000 souls, eleven places 


and he knew it.” 

Before speaking again my husband reverent- 
ly and tenderly closed the coffin, and led me 
down stairs. 

‘He was, as I say,a monomaniac. Mad on 
one point only, the rest of his mind being clear 
and sound.” 

“ And that point was—” 

‘The desire te murder his wife. He told 
me,” pursued James, when my horror had a 
little subsided, “‘ that it came upon him first in 
the very honeymoon, beginning with the sort 





of feeling that I have heard several people say | 
they had at the climax of happiness—the wish | 


there and then to die together. Afterward, 
day and night, whenever they were alone, the 
temptation used to haunt him. 
himself, he knew that it was a monomania; but 
he also knew that if he confessed it he, sane on 
all other points, would be treated as a madman, 
and that his wife, the only creature he loved, 
would look on him with horror furever. There 
was but one course to save himself and her; he 
took it, and never swerved from it.” 

** But in his illness ?” 

‘Then, being perfectly helpless, he knew he 
could not harm her, and in great bodily weak- 
ness most monomanias usually subside. His 
left him entirely. When he grew stronger-it 
returned. You know the rest. His life was 
one long torture. Peace be with him now.” 

** Amen,” I said, and went to comfort the 
widow. 

The terrible fact, which Dr. Merchiston had 
desired should be told her after his death, did 
not seem to affect Barbara so much as we fear- 
ed. Love to her, as to many other women, 
was the beginning and end of all things—sufli- 
cient for life, and even in death wholly undy- 
ing. 

‘*He loved me, he always loved me,” she 
kept saying, and her days of mourning became 
the dawn of a perennial joy. : 

She lived to be nearly as old as I am now, 
remaining one of those widows who are ‘‘ wid- 
ows indeed,” forever faithful to one love and 
ane memory. 


A VISIT TO RED RIVER. 

HERE is a spot on this continent which 

travelers do not visit, and from which civil- 
ization seems in a measure shut out. Deserts, 
almost trackless, divide it on all sides from the 
habitations of cultivated man; no railroads, or 
steamers, or telegraph wires, or lines of stages 
make their way thither: to reach it, or, once 
there, to escape from it, is an exploit of which 
one may almost boast. Receiving no impres- 
sions from without, it reflects none. It sends 
forth neither newspapers, nor books, nor corre- 
spondents’ letters; no paragraph in any news- 
paper records its weal or woe; it is not even 
marked on the maps or mentioned in the gazet- 
teers. Yet Rep River Serriement, for that 
is the name of the unknown spot, contains a 
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of public worship, profusely supplied with clergy 
(including two bishops), a citadel of formidable 
strength and large size, several large two-story 
stone houses, with ‘‘modern conveniences,” a 
dozen mills, ever so many model farms, stocked 
with fine cattle, and provided with all the mod- 
ern implements of agriculture, one or two man- 
ufacturing establishments, a court house with a 
recorder at $4000 a year, a governor, staff, and 
imposing body of mounted police. There is 
more than one good library there, and several 
good cellars; a man may dine there according 
to Soyer, drive a two-forty nag in a dashing 
cariole over the crisp snow, dance the last Cel- 
larius polka redowa with ladies of any shade of 
color from the pure bronze to the mere white, 
discuss the principles of human society and the 
theory of popular governments as learnedly as 
the thing could be done at Washington or Cin- 
cinnati. Assuredly such an oasis in the great 
North American zahara ought not to share the 
fate of the braves who lived before Agamem- 
non. 

It was in the month of June that I started, 
in company with a gentleman whose duties 
obliged him to undertake the journey for the 
settlement on Red River. We left Sault St. 
Marie in a *‘ North canoe,” pulled by ten stout 
half-breeds. I can recommend this mode of 
traveling to lazy men. One lies down on 
blankets or skins, or whatever couch has been 
prepared ; the motion of the canoe after the first 
day is positively delightful, and the judicious 
traveler takes care to lay in a stock of books 
and cigars to occupy the day. Nothing to be 
done there but read and smoke; for one soon 
tires of the stories which the half-breeds tell, 
and of the plaintive old French songs (among 
which I recognized some that I had heard be- 
fore in Normandy and Lower Brittany) which 
they chant in time to the paddles. At night 
we ran ashore and camped out; this, to be hon- 
est, was the least pleasant part of the journey, 
for besides the insects—themselves enough to dis- 
gust a traveler—the night dews, and the morn- 
ing mist were formidable enemies to one who 
had been visited by our periodic ‘‘chills.” How- 
ever, none of us suffered, and after nine days’ 
travel, during which we were occasionally en- 
livened by the danger of a traverse, when a 
sudden flaw might have sent us all to the bot- 
tom in ten minutes beyond hope of salvation, 
we arrived at Fort William, the great western 
settlement of the Hudson Bay Company on 
Lake Superior. A couple of days were passed 
there, rambling through the country and on the 
lake shore in search of game and geological 
specimens ; on the third we took to our canoe 
again, and began to ascend the river toward 
Rainy Lake. The first day or two were very 
pleasant. The scenery was fine, and my com- 
panion, who was a tolerable sportsman, made 
some clever shots at the wild fowl, whose homes 
we were disturbing. But our pleasure was soon 
toend, Rain began to fall, probably in order to 
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justify the name of the lake to our ears; and 
on warm evenings the mosquitoes were very 
troublesome. We bore up against all; when 
the rain was heavy we ran the canoe upon the 
beach, encamped, and made ourselves as com- 
fortable as we could; as for the mosquitoes, we 
avenged the sins of the few on the many, with- 
out, however, materially alleviating the tor- 
ment. 

After several days’ travel, interspersed with 
these wet days, we came to the great portage, 
where a walk of a good many miles awaited us. 


I was glad of it for my part, by way of a change; | 


but the voyageurs, to whose lot it fell to carry 
the canoe over the uneven ground, up hill and 
through swamp, had a hard time, Ifear. They 
enjoyed their pipe and sleep the evening we 
reached the stream flowing into Lake Winnipeg. 
A week more paddling, and we came in sight 
of the broad waters of Lake Winnipeg, and the 
pretty French-like houses of the half-breeds on 
Red River. Before our journey was fairly end- 
ed, I saw in that almost inaccessible wild sev- 
eral farms and farm-houses which would have 
done credit to the best portions of the valley of 
the Central or Erie railroads. 

Before I allude to them, I must say a word 
of the history of Red River Settlement, which 
is stirring for so out-of-the-way a place. In 
doing so, I shall make free use of Mr. Ross’s 
History of the Settlement, which has just been 
published. 

Forty-five years ago the most powerful po- 
tentate on this continent was one Thomas Dong- 
las, Earl of Selkirk. Mr. Madison had power 
enough to contend with all the might of Great 
Britain; but Thomas Douglas ruled a far wider 
realm than he. He was the chief of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. No carpet knight he; in 
the depth of the pathless woods, on the virgin 
streams, in the bosom of the arctic snows, his 
spurs were won. A man of private means, 
which he sacrifieed to this Company, he was 
also brave and enterprising. Neither expense, 
nor danger, nor obstacles, could deter him from 
his resolves. To the perseverance of the Scot 
he united the fire of the Celt; with the proud 
self-reliance of the peer, he combined the shrewd 
tact of the merchant. 

At that time the great fur country was dis- 
puted by two rival companies, the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Northwest Company. Their 
charters were distinct, and so were their terri- 
tories. But there was not room for both. Ev- 
ery man in the Northwest knew that one of the 
two must perish, and those who measured the 
respective strength of the rivals, said confident- 
ly that the Hudson Bay Company was doom- 
ed. Thomas, Earl of Selkirk, made up his 
mind that it must conquer, and that the North- 
westers must go to the wall. 

Examining with the eye of a soldier the coun- 
try where the war was to be carried on, he saw 
that two grand essentials were wanting to his 
side—physical strength, and a basis of opera- 
tions. To supply both, he obtained from the 


Company, and from various Indian tribes claim- 
ing to hold dominion over the territory, a grant 
of land in the neighborhood of Red River, a trib- 
utary of Lake Winnipeg, which joins the lake 
about 100 miles northwest of Fort William, 
and made arrangements to transport thither 
colonists from the Scotch Highlands. A stout 
colony firmly established there would not only 
equalize the strength of the combatants, but 
would afford the Hudson Bay Company an un- 
| rivaled basis of operations, as well as a conven- 
|ient stepping-stone to the trade of the West. 
Accordingly, in the summer of 1812, the Earl 
| of Selkirk transplanted the “first brigade” of 
colonists to Red River. The settlers were to 
have a hundred acres of land each, to be paid 
for in produce (the payment was afterward re- 
mitted); they were to have a minister of their 
own persuasion ; they were to enjoy the rights 
of British subjects; and they were guaranteed a 
market at their own doors for all their produce. 
On these terms hardy Highlanders were not 
wanting to risk the adventure. 

But neither were the Northwesters blind. 
Their preparations were made silently, effective~ 
ly. Nosooner had the “ first brigade” arrived, 
than a band of men, begrimed with war-paint, 
dressed in Indian dress, and armed to the teeth, 
rode down upon them and bade them depart. 
Strange to say, there was not an intelligible word 
spoken on either side. The colonists spoke 
nothing but Gaelic; their assailants Indian- 
French. But the gestures of the latter were too 
plain to be mistaken. Out of charity they agreed 
to carry the women and children on the crup- 
pers of their horses; the men were to walk. For 
the “services” of their guides they paid as they 
could. A woman gave her wedding-ring; a 
Gael the cherished musket his father had borne 
at Culloden. So they traveled, sore of heart 
and foot, by the side of their conquerors, to 
Pembina. , 
_ After living there on charity during the win- 
ter, they returned to Red River in the spring. 
A year’s peace enabled them to break ground 
andrear shelter. In 1815 the Northwesters were 
upon them agma. This time there was resist- 
ance. Accordinglythe Northwesters burned down 
the Colonial House, took the Governor prisoner, 
killed his aid. Then more fighting; and final- 
ly, the brief mandate from the Northwest head- 
quarters: ‘All settlers to retire immediately 
from the Red River, and no appearance of a 
colony to remain.” A command executed to the 
letter. Three hundred miles over the wilder- 
ness the Highlanders were sent in exile, and 
their houses burned down. 

Nothing discouraged, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany sent a strong foree to escort the exiles back 
to the settlement. A new brigade arrived just 
in time to help them rebuild their houses. The 
Northwesters changed their tactics. They too 
hired (| els, and sent them to Red River, 
with ctions to seduce the colonists to leave 
the piace. The Highlanders, proof against cor- 
ruption, could not resist the old familiar sounds 














of the Gaelic. They deserted in droves. Depop- 
ulation menaced the settlement. The Earl of 
Selkirk calmly prepared to import more brigades. 

At last, in June, 1816, matters came to a 
crisis. News reached Governor Semple at Red 


River that a body of 300 horsemen, war-paint- | 


ed and heavily armed, was approaching the set- 
tlement. In a rash moment he armed himself 
and twenty-seven others, and marched out to 
parley. Ata short distance from the enemy he 
halted, and consulted his aids. At that mo- 
ment a ball from the enemy struck a man at his 
side. A volley followed, and twenty-one of the 
twenty-eight, including the Governor, were shot 
dead ; the other seven escaped, wounded. The 
victors marched into the settlement, sacked and 
burned the houses, carried off all that was worth 
stealing, and drove out the colonists, warning 
them that they would be hunted down and shot 
like wild beasts if they appeared there again. 
lt was some consolation afterward to the sur- 
vivors of the ruthless attack to discover that 
twenty-six out of the sixty-five Northwesters 
who fired on Governor Semple perished violent- 
ly within a short period. 

Then the Earl of Selkirk acted. He was in 
the country. He had brought with him from 
Europe a battalion of Swiss mercenaries of the 
Dalgetty stamp—men who were called De Meu- 
rons, from an old colonel of theirs, and who 
‘feared neither God, man, nor beast.” With 
these he marched directly on Fort William, the 
head-quarters of the Northwest Company, and 
took it. This was a fine piece of strategy, as 
it threw the Northwesters on the defensive, 
and made the Hudson Bay party the assailants. 
Under cover of the capture of Fort William, the 
Earl led back the exiles, for the third time, to 
Red River, remitted the price of their lands, 
and re-established the colony on a new and solid 
basis. He chose mill-sites, set apart lands for 
religious and educational establishments, sur- 
veyed the colony, advanced the settlers tools 
and stock. Under his directions agricultural 
operations were commenced on a sound princi- 
ple, and in some spots a yield of forty-fold re- 
warded the Highlanders’ industry. 

Still, as farming had been begun too late, the 
harvest was scanty, and at the approach of winter 
the whole colony abandoned the place. They 
fled to Pembina, there hoping to subsist on the 
product of the chase. When they arrived there, 
they found they must join a party of Indians 
and half-breeds which had set out some days 
previously. Off they started, through the snow. 
They were ill clad, and ill supplied with food. 
The thermometer ranged from 35° to 40° below 
zero. ‘‘ Our sufferings,” said one of the wretch- 
ed Highlanders, ‘“‘ were almost beyond human 
endurance, and even at this distant day we 
shudder at the painful recollection ; for many a 
time, when the last mouthful was consumed, and 
our children crying for more, we knew not how 
or where the next morsel was to come from. A 
rabbit, a crow, a snow-bird, or even a piece of 
parchment, would be found, perhaps; and thus 
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from time to time we kept body and soul togeth- 

We reached the camp when the last 
morsel of food was gone, and we were at the 
last gasp on the eve of Christmas-day.” 

Starvation avoided by entering the service of 
the Indian hunters as camp drudges, the High- 
landers returned to Red River in the spring. 
This fourth beginning was the most promising 
of all. The Northwesters only carried off a 
man from time to time. The weather was fine; 
the crops promised well. Hope began to cheer 
the settlers ; when, alas! ‘just as the corn was 
in ear and the barley almost ripe, a cloud of 
grasshoppers from the west darkened the air, 
and fell like a heavy shower of snow on the col- 
ony.” In one night crops, gardens, and every 
green herb in the settlement perished. The 
Highlanders wept. 

To Pembina again that fall, and more sicken- 
ing misery there. In the spring a fifth attempt 
to settle Red River. But the June heats quick- 
ened the larve the grasshoppers had left in the 
ground. ‘They arose from the earth in marses, 
They lay four solid inches deep on some spots, 
They poisoned the water. Men shoveled them 
aside with spades to make a way into their hoy- 
els. No green thing—neither the herbs, nor 
the leaves of the bushes, nor the bark of the 
trees, nor the grass of the plain—saw the Sep- 
tember of that year. Even out-door fires were 
extinguished by the shower of insects, and the 
air was infected by the effluvia from their pu- 
trefying corpses. To return to Pembina was a 
necessity. 

But the perseverance of the Highlanders 
grew nobler with obstacles. For the sixth time, 
in the spring of 1820, they returned to Red 
River. Lord Selkirk’s iron will knew no such 
thing as failure. The men had not even saved 
seed out of the general ruin. At a cost of $5000 
he procured 250 bushels of seed wheat from 
Missouri. Again the land was sowed; and 
again the bright days of June were darkened by 
the grasshoppers. But man can always live 
down obstacles. The plague abated. Early in 
the season the grasshoppers disappeared, never 
to return; and for the first time in their eight 
years’ experience, the Red River colonists gath- 
ered in their harvest safely. More colonists ar- 
rived—Swiss, Germans, and Scotch. Men still 
starved at seed time. The poor Swiss suffered 
horribly ; bartered their all for the meanest pit- 
tance. Men gave their guns, women their rings, 
or what was dearer still, for a cat-fish. But the 
colonial roots had struck, and, in comparison 
with the past, these seemed very bright times. 

But the end was not yet. Lord Selkirk died 
an exile in France, having escaped from the 
sheriff sent so arrest him for the affair of June, 
and his death was the signal for a new plague. 
His deputy, the Governor of the settlement, a 
fellow named M‘Dowell, was as great a pest as 
the grasshoppers. In the wild of Red River he 
kept baronial house, with ‘‘ secretaries, assist- 
ant secretaries, accountants, orderlies, grooms, 
cooks, and butlers.” From the time the stores 
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the Governor was never wholly sober. 
his guests were assembled to make a night of 
it, the heel of a broken bottle, filled with wheat, 
would be set on a cask, and a man stationed be- 
side it with orders to take out a grain for every 


When 


bottle filled. As the carouse went on, his Ex- 
cellency would call, ‘‘ Bob, how stands the hour- 
glass?” ‘To which the sentinel would reply, 
‘High, your honor, high!” And the guests 
would set to work to lower the pile of grains 
with renewed energy. This fellow plundered 
the colonists shamefully. Lord Selkirk’s orders 
were that they should be supplied with all ne- 
cessary tools, seed, etc., on credit. The Govern- 
or received their orders, charged the goods 
against them, but often forgot to furnish the ar- 
ticles required. He forgot, in the same way, to 
credit them with the work they performed; and 
had no doubt realized a handsome fortune at 
the time he was relieved of his duties. 

Having got rid of him, the colony was after- 
ward blessed with a new ruler who had the ad- 
vantage of being a cousin of the Governor of the 
Company. His name wasFelly. His plan was 
to take every thing easily, and lay trust in Prov- 
idence. On one occasion, an Indian was brought 
before him to be tried on a charge of murder. 
It was proved that he had sallied forth with a 
party of warriors of his own tribe to make war 
on some enemies of theirs. Being unsuccessful 
in his search for the tribe in question, and at 
the same time unwilling to return home without 
a trophy, he met an old woman of his own tribe, 
killed her, and took her scalp. When the evi- 
dence was complete, the Governor turned to the 
culprit, and sternly remarked to the interpreter: 
“Tell him that he has manifested a disposition 
subversive of all order, and that if he should not 
be punished in this world, he is sure to be pun- 
ished in the next. Let him be discharged !” 

Struggling on as best they could under such 
rulers as these, the Red River colonists reached 
the year 1826. A fearful storm in the Decem- 
ber of 1825 commenced a new catalogue of mis- 
haps. The buffalo were driven from their 
haunts by the storm; the cold was intense: 
what from the frost, and what from famine, 
thirty-three persons perished, and many others 
were severely tried. That winter the thermom- 
eter often marked 45° below zero, and the snow 
lay three feet thick in the level plains. On the 
2d May the thaw began, and the river rose nine 
feet perpendicular in twenty-four hours. The 
Indians stood aghast. On the 4th the water 
reached the cellars; on the 5th every house in 
the village was abandoned. The settlers flock- 
ed te the high grounds, some losing all their 
property, A current set in toward Lake Winni- 
peg, and on the surface the survivors of the del- 
uge watched their houses, barns, carriages, fur- 
niture, fencing, and every thing else that would 
float, drift steadily toward the great lake. For 
/ nineteen consecutive days the waters rose, and 
every trace of the colony was washed away. On 
the twentieth day the people held a council on 








their hill-top, in order to decide whither they 
should sail in search of a new home. While 
they were debating, with weary hearts, not a 
few among them yet clinging to the scene of 
their miseries, news came that the waters had 
not risen an inch for many hours. The council 
broke up. So intense was the anxiety that no 
man spoke. Some seized rods and planted 
them in the water to serve as tide-guages. 
Others, less hopeful, sat sternly down by the 
side of the deluge, gazing at it with stony faces. 
Before long, men came runnihg up to say that 
that the news was correct. The water cer- 
tainly did not rise; nay, more, it was falling. 
There could be no doubt of the fact, and the 
colonists unanimously resolved to stay where 
they were. They waited patiently, and on the 
15th June stood once more on the site of their 
lost village. A new beginning was made, and 
seed sowed on the 22d June, in time for the fall 
harvest. 

This was the last of the beginnings of Red 
River settlement. From 18  ‘o the present 
time it has been continuously occupied. But 
its fortunes—after it became a fixed fact—still 
fluctuated widely and erratically. Who would 
expect to find a Rue Quincampoix or a fancy 
stock fever at Red River? Wall Street must 
look to its laurels. 

The first bubble was the Buffalo Weol Com- 
pany. This was so wonderful a concern, and 
so certain to make the fortunes of every stock- 
holder, that it was incomprehensible how sane 
men had lived a week at Red River without 
lighting upon it. Nothing to be done but to 
walk out into the plains, kill buffalo, take their 
wool, dress and weave it; cure their hides and 
tan them. Here were woolen goods and leath- 
er not only for the whole of Rupert’s Land, but 
for export. A company formed, a palatial fac- 
tory erected, and orders sent to England for 
machinery, implements, dyes, and skilled work- 
men, the work began. Every soul was enlisted. 
Women left their babies, men their fields. Who 
would till the fields for a beggarly subsistence, 
when the Buffalo Wool Company offered wealth 
in exchange for a few months’ exertion? Ev- 
ery body was either a skimmer, sorter, wool- 
dresser, teaser, or bark manufacturer: wages 
were no object; so little girls got $3 a-day. 
Netrresults: every body at the factory got drunk 
day after day; the little wool collected was 
spoiled; the hides rotted; cloth which cost $12 
a yard to make, sold for $1 in England; the 
Company failed, and the colonists lived on short 
commons that winter. 

But failures seem to have been regarded as 
encouraging on Red River. The Earl of Sel- 
kirk sunk no less a sum that $425,000 in plant- 
ing the colony ; his successors and their assignee, 
the Hudson Bay Company, continued to ex- 
tend liberality to the settlement on an undimin- 
ished scale. All at once the Governor discov- 
ered that immense fortunes were to be made by 
growing flax. Premiums were offered for the 
best specimens. Choice seed was imported. 
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Every thing was abandoned for flax. Flax was 


the seed came, and was distributed, matters 
were so arranged that the Governor’s friends 
got all the best qualities, and consequently the 
premiums. Against this the democracy of Red 
River not unnaturally rebelled, and the flax 
scheme fell through. 

It was followed by another Wool Company, 
sheep and not buffalo being, however, the wool- 
bearers this time. _A sum of mon¢y was sub- 
scribed in the colony for the purchase of sheep 
in the United States, and a party sent to Mis- 


souri to buy. The commissioners arrived at | 
Saint Louis, visited the farms, found sheep, and | 


offered $1 50 a head. The Missourians—who 
were probably Yankees—thinking the Red River 
men wanted them badly, asked $2. On this, 
Rae, the head commissioner, took offense, and 
swore he would have nothing to do with such 
extortionists. The Missourians repented, and 
offered to take the $1 50; but Ray was inex- 
orable, and sh«/iag the dust from his feet, jour- 
neyed to Kentucky, 450 miles further. There 
he bought the sheep at his own price, and had 
the satisfaction of paying for their pasture and 
keep every night on the way home. On the 
journey through Missouri he halted to shear the 
sheep, and contracted to deliver the wool, at a 
high price, to a speculator. When the wool 
was ready for delivery, the purchaser proved 
unable to raise the whole amount fixed; other 
bidders, at lower rates, offered to take it; but 
Rae, furiously indignant, refused to take a cent 
less than the previous price, and had the whole 
quantity burned on the spot. The weather was 
hot when they reached St. Peter’s, and the sheep 
had 1500 miles to travel. Rae’s ardor admitted 
of no delay. If a sheep showed signs of weak- 
ness, the order was, ‘‘ Cut its throat, and drive 
on.” As many as 45 were killed of a morning. 
When the party arrived at Red River, out of 
1475 animals, only 251 survived; and of these 
many soon perished from the effects of the jour- 
ney. So the sheep scheme failed. 

It was followed by a new Company, the 
“Tallow Company.” The Governor confessed 
that errors had been made; but about this there 
was no mistake. Were not the plains teeming 
with pasture? Where could limits be set to the 
production of hides and tallow? A herd of 473 
cattle was purchased, and the stock-gambling 
was renewed with fervor. Each animal was 
tastefully branded on the haunch, ¢‘'T. T.”— 
meaning Tallow Trade, and the Red Riverians 
confessed they had never seen so beautiful a sight 
as the whole herd grazing peaceably together. 
Uncommon accident: early in May a severe frost 
occurred, and twenty-six of the foolish animals 
died. However, summer set all right, and the 
stock was at a premium. When winter came it 
was a different story. Thirty-two cattle died 
of the cold; on very severe nights, when the 
thermometer marked 40° and 45° below zero, 
the ears, horns, hoofs, and tails of the poor 
creatures fell off. Besides which, the wolves 
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| helped themselves to fifty-three. This was dis- 
to be the great staple of Red River. But when | 


couraging. Still, with summer, the stockhold- 
ers’ courage revived, and there was more talk of 
fortunes in tallow. ‘The second winter settled 
the business. With all their care, the man- 
agers could not keep out the wolves or protect 
the herd from the cold; and before spring, the 
assets of the concern were sold by auction. The 
tallow fortunes had melted away. 

Of all these failures, John Company gener- 
ally paid the damage, and the colony never 
ceased to prosper. It became an object for the 
Company to retain within their dominions those 
among their factors who had realized small for- 
tunes; and as many of these had married na- 
tive women, whom they could not introduce 
into European or civilized American society, 
and were, besides, attached to the wild life they 
had led, they were only too ready to accept 
Red River as a sort of refuge for their declining 
years. These constitute the aristocracy of the 
settlement, Next to them come the Freneh 
Canadians (the Swiss and Germans have most- 
| ly disappeared), who are not to be distinguished 

from the men of the same race in Lower Can- 
| ada; and again below them come the half- 
breeds. The Scotch and French Canadians 
are mostly farmers, and some of them uncom- 
monly successful farmers. The half-breeds dis- 
like a settled life. They prefer the excitement 
of the chase, or the idle life of the fisherman. 

They are technically termed plain-hunters. 
Every spring they collect at the fort, to the num- 
ber of a thousand or two—men, women, and chil- 
dren—buy, beg, or borrow carts, horses, guns, 
knives, powder, oxen, and other hunting mate~ 
rials; elect a chief captain and a dozen second 
captains; establish rules for the guidance of 
their hunt, and start forth into the plain. I had 
the good fortune to be allowed to join one of these 
expeditions. A priest accompanies the party to 
bless the undertaking. The rules established on 
these occasions are rigorous. No buffalo must 
be hunted on Sunday; disobedience of orders is 
punished with the destruction of the offender's 
saddle for the first offense, with a flogging for 
the second; theft even, where the object stolen is 
only a sinew, is avenged by the exposure of the 
thief in the middle of the camp, while the crier 
thrice shouts his name, coupling with it the word 
“« thief.” 

Our march was long and often severe. With 
the plain-hunter there is no medium between 
a feast and a famine. Women and children 
often cry themselves to sleep every night for 
a week from sheer hunger; next week they 
are all ill of a surfeit. When the expedition 
reaches the hunting-ground, the camp is put 
in order. The carts are ranged in a circle, 
within which the women and children are 
placed. This done, the hunters mount their 
horses and survey the ground. With spy-glass 
in hand the captain reconnoitres the plain, and 
as soon as a herd of buffalo is discovered, as- 
signs to each lieutenant his place in the hunt. 
When all is ready, and the men prepared—as 
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many as four hundred often start together— 
the commander gives the word ‘‘ Start!” It is 
a cavalry charge. The whole body advances 
first at a slow trot, then at a gallop, then at full 
speed. As their speed increases, the earth trem- 
bles; but’when the herd perceive their enemy, 
and begin to paw the ground and make off, the 
sound and shock are like an earthquake. A 
cloud of dust arises mingled with smoke. Right 
into the midst of the herd dash the hunters, fir- 
ing as they go at the fattest cattle; ride on and 
on, through and through the close ranks of the 
buffalo, until there are but a few stragglers— 
the leanest brutes—alive. Each man has his 
mouth full of balls, and loads and fires at full 
gallop. As he seldom pulls a trigger until his 
gun is within a few feet of the mark, he hardly 
ever misses. Though the hunt seldom lasts over 
an hour or so, a good hunter will kill his ten 
or twelve buffaloes. It often happens that the 
party brings over twelve hundred tongues into 
the camp. The herd dispersed, the horses are 
relieved from duty, and the carts come into play. 
Their functions—or rather those of the hunters 
when their turn comes—appear the most em- 
barrassing part of the business. Out of twelve 
hundred carcases lying together, and shot by 
four hundred hunters, to find the beasts shot by 
each, appears a most knotty problem. It did 
not puzzle the plain-hunters. Every man knew 
his victims, and very few disputes arose. A 
hunter was once asked how he could possibly 
discover his eight or ten buffalo out of thirteen 
hundred, which lay huddled together on the 
plain. The half-breed replied, 

‘* Suppose four hundred learned men were all 
to write words on a piece of paper; would not 
each of them be able afterward to recognize his 
own handwriting ?” 

Just so, the plain-hunter recognized his shoot- 
ing. 

The task of skinning, drying, and manufac- 
turing tallow and pemmican, mostly falls to the 
women ; but as this business is often dangerous, 
the hunters superintend it. A hunter may es- 
cape the common accidents of the chase—bro- 
ken bones, buffalo horns, and the like—and at 
the last moment fall a victim to the treacherous 
Sioux, who lurk about in the long grass on the 
wait for scalps. The fate of one poor fellow, 
named Louison Vallé, who perished in this way, 
is well remembered at Red River. He was 
skinning a buffalo after the chase, his little son 
keeping a look-out on his father’s horse. The 
boy’s attention flagged; Vallé’s experienced eye 
detected a peculiar movement in the grass near 
him. He had only time to shout, ‘‘ Make for 
the camp, my son! make for the camp!” when 
a shower of arrows overwhelmed him. The boy 
arrived safely in camp and gave the alarm. A 
party was instantly started in pursuit of the mur- 
derers, and before night eight of the twelve were 
hunted down and shot. 

The settlement itself, in the short summer 
season, is like every other flourishing agricul- 
tural district. Vegetation is as luxuriant as in 








the tropics; and cattle, apparently without num- 

ber, pasture on wilds which have never been 
scarred with a fence. Among the Scotch set- 
tlers especially, comfortable houses, corn-yards, 
parks, and inclosures, betoken a very high de- 
gree of material prosperity. The French Cana- 
dians, in the invariable blue capote, with red 
belt, might be mistaken any day for the habit- 
ants one meets with traveling through Lower 
Canada; and the half-breeds—though a lower 
race, and essentially distinguished from the 
French Canadians by their habits of idleness 
and filth—dress, and, in many respects, live 
like them. Some few of the half-breeds, who 
are blessed with an unusually happy disposition, 
will work, and dcquire, in course of time, a com- 
fortable settlement; but by far the greater pdr- 
tion of the race preserve nomad habits through- 
out, and are contemptuously called squatters by 
the legitimate Red Riverians. They often have 
a passion for show; and will leave their chil- 
dren and wife in rags and ashes in order to ap- 
pear on Sunday in a handsome turn-out. Oth- 
ers, again, and this is more characteristic of the 
women than the men, will sacrifice every thing, 
will even work, for tea. I was informed that 
the bashful maidens of Red River (the half- 
breeds, I mean), who will hardly ever dare to 
look a stranger in the face, or answer a civil 
question, who would deride an offer of dress or 
even money, can not resist the temptation of a 
couple of pounds of souchong. 

The life of the thoroughly vagabond half- 
breed is well illustrated in Mr. Ross’s sketch of 
Baptiste Esprit. He was, it may be observed, 
a well known character at Red River, and the 
type of a large class. 

Baptiste had a wife and children; but they 
were all his property. When spring comes 
round Baptiste wants to join the hunt. He is 
in want of every thing. Wishes to make you 
believe he is the most honest fellow in the world. 
Wishes you to trust him, to try him once more. 
Promises every thing. Tries one; tries him 
this way, that way, the other way, every way, 
but is refused; yet the smile of confidence is 
never off his countenance while in his supplica- 
ting mood. Nor is it an easy task to resist im- 
portunities so urgent, and particularly when en- 
forced by an object of charity; yet Baptiste is 
refused. But he is accustomed to refusals; 
such things never discourage him. Baptiste 
tries another and another, but with no better 
success. Unfortunately for Baptiste his charac- 
ter is known. Nevertheless, Baptiste, still con- 
fident in his own cause, tries another; accus- 
tomed to persevere, tries again and again; and 
at last, by dint of importunities and fair promises, 
gets a horse to hire from one, a cart from an- 
other; but as the risk is great, the price is in 
proportion. A man of means gets a horse and 
cart for $10 a trip. Baptiste promises $20. 
But he is in want of ammunition, of every thing 
else. Baptiste tries again ; tries one, tries two, 
tries a dozen; at last succeeds. The rogue and 





the fool meet. Baptiste still wants clothing— 
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something from the merchant as well as the 
settler. Himself and family are naked. Bap- 
tiste sets out again; calls here, calls there, 
travels up, travels down, nothing discouraged ; 
gets credit from some merchant at last. After 
a month’s preparation, and before Baptiste is 
half ready, the time for starting arrives. The 
others are off; Baptiste must start too, ready or 
not ready. At this stage all Baptiste’s hopes 
hang on a hair; he must go, or all is lost; but 
he can not go without something toeat. Char- 
ity steps forward, and a day after the rest, off 
goes Baptiste, helter skelter, with his horse and 
part of his family; but if no horse, as frequently 
happens, they tramp it on foot, neck or nothing. 
At the camp all is bustle; no one is idle but 
himself. The dogs eat, but Baptiste starves in 
the midst of plenty; asks, begs, lounges about, 
but shows no disposition to assist any one. He 
is above working; can not work. Sympathy 
steps forward. Baptiste must notstarve. Gets 
a piece from one, some from another. Baptiste 
eats, but can not make provisions; has no serv- 
ants; himself indolent, his family more so. 
They can do nothing but eat. However, they 
live well on the charity of others, and that is all 
they care about. Days pass, weeks pass, the 
summer passes; Baptiste eats, sleeps, smokes, 
and all is right; but no load; nothing to pay 
the hire of his horse and cart. The busy scenes 
of the camp pass unhecded by him. No effort 
made. Late and early every one is at work. 
Baptiste alone is idle, but consoles himself with 
saying, ‘‘There is time enough yet.” Before 
he looks about him the hunters are loaded. A 
move is made for home. Baptiste is roused 
from his apathy. His cart is stillempty. Be- 
gins to bestir himself. Goes round, asks one, 
asks two, asks this one, asks that one, asks every 
one for something to put in his cart; promises 
this, that, and the otherthing. The people were 
shy, but Baptiste was not to be discouraged, did 
not slacken in his importunities; they upbraided 
him for his indolence, mistrusted his promises. 
Baptiste is no favorite, nevertheless he could 
sing a good song, tell a good story. Some pity 
his family; Charity stretches forth her hand, 
and now the cart is loaded in a trice—Baptiste 
the while as proud as if he had done all himself, 
quite satisfied, happy as happy could be. The 
last to start, the last to camp, Baptiste, fat as a 
seal, and sleek as an Esquimaux, arrives to re- 
sume again the delicious enjoyment of indo- 
lence. 

As soon as he arrives, he sits down, smokes 
his pipe, then unloads his pony, and tells the 
story of his journey. Is highly pleased with the 
trip; praises his own industry and success. 
** Look,” says he to his wife, ‘‘at this piece, 
look at that piece, and at that,” turning them 
over and over. His wife is charmed; counts his 
profits. There is enough to pay all, so now 
they can enjoy themselves. A day, a week 
passes; but not a word about paying off debts 
till the load gets nearly expended; then they 
begin to reflect. They distribute the remains 





of the profits a day after the fair. This picce is 
laid aside for a new gown for Madame, that 
piece fora shawl. So much for tea, so much for 
tobacco, the two great luxuries of Red River; a 
bit to this gossip, a bit to that. Madame has 
her cronies. Then there must be a merry let 
out. Friends are invited, a feast given, the 
last piece disappears. Theloadis gone. Then 
Baptiste for the first time begins to think of the 
borrowed horse, the borrowed cart, the generous 
friends who supplied him at starting. ‘‘ We 
must,” says he, ‘‘ pay something ; a little to one, 
a little to another.” The happy couple reason 
the matter over and over. The piece set aside 
for the new gown is cut in two; half goes for 
the horse, half for present use. ‘* We can do 
no more now,” said the wife. To this Baptiste 
adds, ‘Amen. But we will pay all next trip.” 
The new shawl, the tea, tobacco, etc., are at- 
tended to, and the cronies are not forgotten. 
After another consultation, Baptiste, with the 
half piece worth two dollars, the eighth of what 
he had promised, gees to settle with the owner 
of the horse, finds him, hangs down his head, is 
silent for some time, at last looks up with a 
sorrowful countenance, tells a pitiful story, very 
different from the one he told his wife. ‘I 
have been unfortunate,” said he; ‘I had bad 
luck; my horse was sick, I broke my cart in 
the plains. Most of my provisions I lost in 
crossing a river. After a hard summer’s labor, 
I had scarcely a mouthful left for my family. 
Brought nothing home; my cart was empty. 
Ask my comrades; they will confirm the truth 
of my statement. Here,” says he, holding up 
the half piece, “is all I can give you now; but 
Baptiste never cheated any body; if you lend 
me the horse for next trip, I will pay you all 
honestly.” Sympathy for poor Baptiste, and a 
desire to be paid, have their effect. The lender 
believes Baptiste, lends him the horse again, 
and the debt is doubled. 

Of their domestic life, I obtained an occasional 
insight. On a journey through the settlement, 
some travelers visited one of their cabins, and 
found father, mother, and child, squatted, gipsy- 
like, within, there being no table, chair, or stool 
to render it comfortable. In one corner slept a 
young woman, having before her bed a couple 
of pieces of bark to serve as curtains, while on 
other parts of the floor slept four male travelers. 
A rain storm came on, and the rain beat through 
the log walls till we were all nearly ankle deep 
in water. Plash, plash through this went the 
child, about four years old, to light her mother’s 
pipe at the chimney. Having returned with 
the pipe, she began quietly to nurse at her 
mother’s breast; and after a short meal from 
this source, cried for the pipe, which was filled 
and lighted for her. After smoking heartily, 
the child passed the pipe to her father, by whom 
it was passed to the mother, and from the 
mother back to the little girl, who still filled up 
the intervals by nursing. Meanwhile the lady 
with the bark curtains was supplied with a pipe 
before she got up and dressed, 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS 


CHAP. XXXITIL—MRS. MERDLE'S COMPLAINT. 
ESIGNING herself to inevitable fate, by 
making the best of those people the Mig- 
gieses, and submitting her philosophy to the 
draught upon it, of which she had foreseen the 
likelihood in her interview with Arthur, Mrs. 
Gowan handsomely resolved not to oppose her 
son’s marriage. In her progress to, and happy 
arrival at, this resolution, she was possibly influ- 
enced, not only by her maternal affections, but 
by three politic considerations. 
Of these, the first may have been, that her 
son had never signified the smallest intention 


to ask her consent, or any mistrust of his ability 


to dispense with it; the second, that the pen- 
sion bestowed upon her by a grateful country 
(and a Barnacle) would be freed from any little 
filial inroads, when her Henry should be married 
to the darling only child of a man in very easy 
circumstances; the third, that Henry’s debts 
must clearly be paid down upon the altar-rail- 
ing by his father-in-law. When, to these three- 
fold points of prudence, there is added the fact 
that Mrs. Gowan yielded her consent the mo- 
ment she knew of Mr. Meagles having yielded 
his, and that Mr. Meagles’s objection to the 
marriage had been the sole obstacle in its way 
all along, it becomes the height of probability 
that the relict of the deceased Commissioner of 
nothing particular, turned these ideas in her 
sagacious mind. 

Among her connections and acquaintances, 
however, she maintained her individual dignity, 
and the dignity of the blood of the Barnacles, 
by diligently nursing the pretense that it was a 
most unfortunate business; that she was sadly 
cut up by it; that this was a perfect fascination 
under which Henry labored; that she had op- 
posed it for a long time, but what could a moth- 
er do; and the like. She had already called 
Arthur Clennam to bear witness to this fable, 
as a friend of the Meagles family ; and she fol- 
lowed up the move by now impounding the fam- 
ily itself for the same purpose, In the first in- 
terview she accorded to Mr. Meagles, she slided 
herself into the position of disconsolately but 





gracefully yielding to irresistible pressure. With 
the utmost politeness and good-breeding she 
feigned that it was she—not he—who had made 
the difficulty, and who at length gave way; and 
that the sacrifice was hers—not his. The same 
feint, with the same polite dexterity, she foisted 
on Mrs. Meagles, as a conjuror might have forced 
a card on that innocent lady; and, when her 
future daughter-in-law was presented to her by 
her son, she said, on embracing her, “* My dear, 
what have you done to Henry that has bewitch- 
ed him so!” at the same time allowing a few 
tears to carry before them, in little pills, the 
cosmetic powder on her nose; as a delicate but 
touching signal that she suffered much inward- 
ly, for the show of composure with which she 
bore her misfortune. 

Among the friends of Mrs. Gowan (who 
piqued herself at once on being Society, and on 
maintaining intimate and easy relations with 
that Power), Mrs. Merdle occupied a front row. 
True, the Hampton Court Bohemians, without 
exception, turned up their noses at Merdle as 
an upstart; but they turned them down again, 
by falling flat on their faces to worship his 
wealth. In which compensating adjustment of 
their noses, they were pretty much like Treas- 
ury, Bar, and Bishop, and all the rest of them. 

To Mrs. Merdle, Mrs. Gowan repaired on a 
visit of self-condolence, after having given the 
gracious consent aforesaid. She drove into town 
for the purpose, in a one-horse carriage, irrey- 
erently called, at that period of English histo- 
ry, a pill-box. It belonged to a job-master in a 
small way, who drove it himself, and who job- 
bed it by the day, or hour, to most of the old 
ladies in Hampton Court Palace; but it was a 
point of ceremony, in that encampment, that 
the whole equipage should be tacitly regarded 
as the private property of the jobber for the time 
being, and that the job-master should betray 
personal knowledge of nobody but the jobber in 
possession. So the Circumlocution Barnacles, 
who were the largest job-masters in the universe, 
always pretended to know of no other job but 
the job immediately in hand. 

Mrs. Merdle was at home, and was in her 
nest of crimson and gold, with the parrot on a 
neighboring stem watching her with his head 
on one side, as if he took her for another splen- 
did parrot of a larger species. To whom enter- 
ed Mrs. Gowan, with her favorite green fan, 
which softened the light on the spots of bloom. 

‘My dear soul,” said Mrs. Gowan, tapping 
the back of her friend’s hand with this fan, after 
a little indifferent conversation, “you are my 
only comfort! That affair of Henry’s that I 
told you of, is to take place. Now, how does it 
strike you? I am dying to know, because you 
represent and express Society so well.” 

Mrs. Merdle reviewed the bosom which So- 
ciety was accustomed to review; and having as- 
certained that show-window of Mr. Merdle’s 
and the London jewelers to be in good order, 
replied: 





LITTLE DORRIT. 
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SOCIETY EXPRESSES ITS VIEWS ON A QUESTION OF MARRIAGE. 


‘** As to marriage on the part of a man, my 
dear, Society requires that he should retrieve his 
fortunes by marriage. Society requires that he 
should gain by marriage. Society requires that 
he should found a handsome establishment by 
marriage. Society does not see, otherwise, what 
he has to do with marriage. Bird, be quiet!” 

For the parrot on his cage above them, pre- 
. siding over the conference as if he were a Judge 
(and indeed he looked rather like one), had 
wound up the exposition with a shriek. 

“Cases there are,” said Mrs. Merdle, deli- 
cately crooking the little finger of her favorite 
hand, and making her remarks neater by that 
neat attion; “cases there are where a man is 
not young or elegant, and is rich, and has a 
handsome establishment already. Those are of 
a different kind. In such cases—” 

Mrs. Merdle shrugged her snowy shoulders 
and put her hand upon the jewel-stand, checking 
@ little cough, as though to add, “why a man 
looks out for this sort of thing, my dear.” Then 
the parrot shrieked again, and she put up her 





glass to look at him, and said, “Bird! Do be 
quiet !” 

“But young men,” resumed Mrs. Merdle, 
“and by young men you know what I mean, 
my love—I mean people’s sons who have the 
world before them—they must place themselves 
in a better position toward Society by marriage, 
or Society really will not have any patience with 
their making fools of themselves, Dreadfully 
worldly all this sounds,” said Mrs. Merdle, lean- 
ing back in her nest and putting up her glass 
again, ‘‘ does it not ?” 

“But it is true,” said Mrs. Gowan, with a 
highly moral air. 

“My dear, it is not to be disputed for a mo- 
ment,” returned Mrs. Merdle; “‘ because Soci- 
ety has made up its mind on the subject, and 
there is nothing more to be said. If we were 
in a more primitive state, if we lived under roofs 
of leaves, and kept cows and sheep and creat- 
ures instead of banker’s accounts (which would 
be delicious; my dear, I am pastoral to a de- 
gree, by nature), well and good. But we don’t 
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live under leaves, and keep cows and sheep and 
creatures. I perfectly exhaust myself some- 
times, in pointing out the distinction to Edmund 
Sparkler.” 

Mrs. Gowan, looking over her green fan when 
this young gentleman’s name was mentioned, 
replied as follows: 

“ My love, you know the wretched state of the 
country—those unfortunate concessions of John 
Barnacle’s !—and you therefore know the rea- 
sons for my being as poor as Thingummy.” 

“A Church-mouse ?” Mrs. Merdle suggested, 
with a smile. 

“I was thinking of the other proverbial Church 
person—Job,” said Mrs. Gowan. “Either will 
do. It would be idle to disguise, consequently, 
that there is a wide difference between the po- 
sition of your son and mine. I may add, too, 
that Henry has talent—” 

‘*Which Edmund certainly has not,” said 
Mrs. Merdle, with the greatest suavity. 

—‘‘and that his talent, combined with disap- 
pointment,” Mrs. Gowan went on, “has led him 
into a pursuit which—ah, dear me! You know, 
my dear. Such being Henry’s different posi- 


tion, the question is what is the most inferior 
class of marriage to which I can reconcile my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Merdle was so much engaged with the 
contemplation of her arms (beautiful formed 
arms, and the very thing for bracelets), that 
she omitted to reply for a while. 


Roused at 
length by the silence, she folded the arms, and 
with admirable presence of mind looked her 
friend full in the face, and said, interrogatively, 
“Ye-es? And then?” 

** And then, my dear,” said Mrs. Gowan, not 
quite so sweetly as before, “I should be glad to 
hear what you have to say to it.” 

Here the parrot, who had been standing on 
one leg since he screamed last, burst into a fit 
of laughter, bobbed himself derisively up and 
down on both legs, and finished by standing on 
one leg again, and pausing for a reply, with his 
head as much awry as he could possibly twist it. 

“Sounds mercenary to ask what the gentle- 
man is to get with the lady,” said Mrs. Merdle; 
‘but Society is perhaps a little mercenary you 
know, my dear.” 

** From what I can make out,” said Mrs. Gow- 
an, “I believe I may say that Henry will be re- 
lieved from debt—” 

“Much in debt ?” asked Mrs. Merdle through 
her eye-glass. 

““Why tolerably, I should think,” said Mrs. 
Gowan. 

“Meaning the usual thing; I understand; 
just so,” Mrs. Merdle observed in a comfortable 
sort of way. 

“And that the father will make them an al- 
lowance of three hundred a year, or perhaps al- 
together something more. Which in Italy—” 

“Oh! Going to Italy ?” said Mrs. Merdle. 

“For Henry to study. You need be at no loss 
to guess why, my dear. That dreadful Art—” 





True. Mrs. Merdle hastened to spare the 
feelings of her afflicted friend. She under- 
stood. Say no more! 

** And that,” said Mrs. Gowan, shaking her 
despondent head, ‘that’s all. That,” repeated 
Mrs. Gowan, furling her green fan for the mo- 
ment and tapping her chin with it (it was on the 
way to being a double chin ; might be called a 
chin and a half at present), “that’s all! On 
the death of the old people, I suppose there will 
be more to come; but how it may be restricted 
or locked up, I don’t know. And as to that, 
they may live forever. My dear, they are just 
the kind of people to do it.” 

Now Mrs. Merdle, who really knew her friend 
Society pretty well, and who knew what Soci- 
ety’s mothers were, and what Society’s daugh- 
ters were, and what Society’s matrimonial mark- 
et was, and how prices ruled in it, and what 
scheming and counter-scheming took place for 
the high buyers, and what bargaining and huck- 
stering went on, thonght in the depths of her 
capacious bosom that this was a sufficiently 
good catch. Knowing, however, what was ex- 
pected of her, and perceiving the exact nature 
of the fiction to be nursed, she took it delicately 
in her arms, and put her required contribution 
of gloss upon it. 

“And that is all, my dear?” said she, heav- 
ing a friendly sigh. ‘Well, well! The fault 
is not yours. You have nothing to reproach 
yourself with. You must exercise the strength 
of mind for which you are renowned, and make 
the best of it.” 

“The girl’s family have made,” said Mrs. 
Gowan, “of course, the most strenuous en- 
deavors to—as the lawyers say—to have and to 
hold Henry.” 

“Of course they have, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Merdle. 

“T have persisted in every possible objection, 
and have worried myself morning, noon, and 
night, for means to detach Henry from the con- 
nection.” 

‘*No doubt you have, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Merdle. 

“And all of no use. All has broken down 
beneath me. Now tell me, my love. Am I 
justified in at last yielding my most reluctant 
consent to Henry’s marrying among people not 
in Society; or, have I acted with inexcusable 
weakness ?” 

In answer to this direct appeal, Mrs. Merdle 
assured Mrs. Gowan (speaking as a Priestess 
of Society) that she was highly to be commend- 
ed, that she was much to be sympathized with, 
that she had taken the highest of parts, and had 
come out of the furnace refined. And Mrs. 
Gowan, who of course saw through her own 
threadbare blind perfectly, and who knew that 
Mrs. Merdle saw through it perfectly, and who 
knew that Society would see through it perfect- 
ly, came out of this form, notwithstanding, as 
she had gone into it, with immense complacency 
and gravity. 
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The conference was held at four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when all the region of Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, was resonant of car- 
riage-wheels and double-knocks. It had reach- 
ed this point when Mr. Merdle came home, from 
his daily occupation of causing the British name 
to be more and more respected in all parts of 
the civilized globe, capable of the appreciation 
of world-wide commercial enterprise and gi- 
gantic combinations of skill and capital. For 
though nobody knew with the least precision 
what Mr. Merdle’s business was, except that it 
was to coin money, these were the terms in 
which every body defined it on all ceremonious 
occasions, and which it was the last new polite 
reading of the parable of the camel and the nee- 
dle’s eye to accept without inquiry. 

For a gentleman who had this splendid work 
cut out for him, Mr. Merdle looked a little com- 
mon, and rather as if, in the course of his vast 
transactions, he had accidentally made an in- 
terchange of heads with some inferior spirit. 
He presented himself before the two ladies, in 
the course of a dismal stroll through his man- 
sion, which had no epparent object but escape 
from the presence of the chief butler. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, stopping short 
in confusion; “I didn’t know there was any 
body here but the parrot.” 

However, as Mrs. Merdle said, “You can 
come in!” and as Mrs. Gowan said she was just 
going, and had already risen to take her leave, 
he came in, and stood looking out at a distant 
window, with his hands crossed under his un- 
easy coat-cuffs, clasping his wrists as if he were 
taking himself into custody. In this attitude 
he fell directly into a reverie, from which he 
was only aroused by his wife’s calling to him 
from her ottoman, when they had been for some 
quarter of an hour alone. 

“Eh? Yes?’ said Mr. Merdle, turning to- 
ward her. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘‘ What is it?” repeated Mrs. Merdle. ‘It is, 
I suppose, that you have not heard a word of my 
complaint.” 

“Your complaint, Mrs. Merdle?” said Mr. 
Merdle. ‘I didn’t know that you were suffer- 
ing from a complaint. What complaint?” 

“ A complaint of you,” said Mrs. Merdle. 

“Oh! A complaint of me,” said Mr. Mer- 
dle. ‘‘ What is the—what have I—what may 
you have to complain of in me, Mrs. Merdle ?” 

In his withdrawing, abstracted, pondering 
way, it took him some time to shape this ques- 
tion. As a kind of faint attempt to convince 
himself that he was the master of the house, he 
concluded by presenting his forefinger to the 
parrot, who expressed his opinion on that sub- 
ject by instantly driving his bill into it. 

“You were saying, Mrs. Merdle,” said Mr. 
Merdle, with his wounded finger in his mouth, 
‘*that you had a complaint against me?” 

‘A complaint which I could scarcely show 
the justice of more emphatically, than by hav- 
ing to repeat it,” said Mrs. Merdle. “I might 





as well have stated it to the wall. I had far bet- 
ter have stated it to the bird. He would at 
least have screamed.” 

‘You don’t want me to scream, Mrs. Merdle, 
I suppose,” said Mr. Merdle, taking a chair. 

“ Indeed, I don’t know,” retorted Mrs. Mer- 
dle, “ but that you had better do that, than be 
so moody and distraught. One would at least 
know that you were sensible of what was going 
on around you.” 

‘A man might scream, and yet not be that, 
Mrs. Merdle,” said Mr. Merdle, heavily. 

“And might be dogged, as you are at pres- 
ent, without screaming,” returned Mrs. Merdle. 
“That’s very true. If you wish to know the 
complaint I make against you, it is, in so many 
plain words, that you really ought not to go into 
Society, unless you can accommodate yourself 
to Society.” 

Mr. Merdle, so twisting his hands into what 
hair he had upon his head that he seemed to 
lift himself up by it as he started out of his chair, 
cried, 

“Why, in the name of all the infernal pow- 
ers, Mrs. Merdle, who does more for Society 
than Ido? Do you see these premises, Mrs. 
Merdle? Do you see this furniture, Mrs. Mer- 
dle? Do you look in the glass and see yourself, 
Mrs. Merdle? Do you know the cost of all this, 
and who it’s all provided for? And yet will you 
tell me that I oughtn’t to go into Society? I, 
who shower money upon it in this way? I, who 
might be almost said—to—to—to harness my- 
self to a watering-cart full of money, and go 
about, saturating Society, every day of my life ?” 

“Pray don’t be violent, Mr. Merdle,” said 
Mrs. Merdle. 

“Violent?” said Mr. Merdle. “You are 
enough to make me desperate. You don’t 
know half of what I do to accommodate Socie- 
ty. You don’t know any thing of the sacrifices 
I make for it.” 

‘‘T know,” returned Mrs. Merdle, “that you 
receive the best in the land. I know that you 
move in the whole Society of the country. And 
I believe I know (indeed, not to make any ri- 
diculous pretense about it, I know, I know) who 
sustains you in it, Mr. Merdle.” 

‘Mrs. Merdle,” retorted that gentleman, wip- 
ing his dull red and yellow face, “I know that 
as well as you do. If you were not an ornament 
to Society, and if I was not a benefactor to So- 
ciety, you and I would never have come togeth- 
er. When I say a benefactor to it, I mean a 
person who provides it with all sorts of expens- 
ive things to eat and drink and look at. But 
to tell me that I am not fit for it after all I have 
done for it—after all I have done for it,” repeat- 
ed Mr. Merdle, with a wild emphasis that made 
his wife lift up her eyelids, “after all—all !—to. 
tell me I have no right to mix with it after all, 
is a pretty reward.” 

‘I say,” answered Mrs. Merdle, composedly,. 
“that you ought to make yourself fit for it 
by being more degagé, and less preoceupied. 
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There is a positive vulgarity in carrying your 
business affairs about with you as you do.” 

“ How do I carry them about, Mrs. Merdle ?” 
asked Mr. Merdle. 

“How do you carry them about?” said Mrs, 
Merdle. ‘‘ Look at yourself in the glass.” 

Mr. Merdle involuntarily turned his eyes in 
the direction of the nearest mirror, and asked, 
with a slow determination of his turbid blood 
to his temples, whether a man was to be called 
to account for his digestion? 

‘You have a physician,” said Mrs. Merdle. 

“He does me no good,” said Mr. Merdle. 

Mrs. Merdle changed her ground. 

“ Besides,” said she, ‘‘ your digestion is non- 
sense. I don’t speak of your digestion. Ispeak 
of your manner.” 

““Mrs. Merdle,” returned her husband, ‘I 
look to you for that. You supply manner, and 
I supply money.” 

“T don’t expect you,” said Mrs. Merdle, re- 
posing easily among her cushions, “ to captivate 
people. I don’t want you to take any trouble 
upon yourself, or to try to be fascinating. I 
simply request you to care about nothing—or 
to seem to care about nothing—as every body 
else does.” 

‘Do I ever say I care about any thing?” asked 
Mr. Merdle. 

“Say? No! Nobody would attend to you 
if you did. But you show it.” 

“Show what? What do I show?” demanded 
Mr. Merdle, hurriedly. 

“T have already told you. You show that 
you carry your business cares and projects about, 
instead of leaving them in the city, or wherever 
else they belong to,” said Mrs. Merdle. ‘Or 
seeming to. Seeming would be quite enough: 
J askmo more. ‘Whereas you couldn’t be more 
occupied with your day’s calculations and com- 
binations than you habitually show yourself to 
be, if you were a carpenter.” 

“ A carpenter!” repeated Mr. Merdle, check- 
ing something like a groan. “TI shouldn’t so 
much mind being a carpenter, Mrs. Merdle.” 

“And my complaint is,” pursued the lady, 
disregarding the low remark, ‘‘that it is not the 
tone of Society, and that you ought to correct 
it, Mr. Merdle. If you have any doubt of my 
judgment, ask even Edmund Sparkler.” The 
‘door of the room had opened, and Mrs. Merdle 
aow surveyed the head of her son through her 
glass. ‘Edmund, we want you here.” 

Mr. Sparkler, who had merely put in his head 
and looked round the room without entering (as 
if he were searching the house for that young 
dady with no nonsense about her), upon this 
followed up his head with his body, and stood 
before them. To whom, in a few easy words 
adapted to his capacity, Mrs. Merdle stated the 
question at issue. 

The young gentlemaa, after anxiously feeling 
his shirt-collar as if it were his pulse and he 
were hypochondriacal, observed “‘ That he had 
heard it noticed by fellers.” 





“Edmund Sparkler has heard it noticed,” said 
Mrs. Merdle, with languid triumph. “ Why, 
no doubt every body has heard it noticed!” 


| Which in truth was no unreasonable inference ; 


seeing that Mr. Sparkler would probably be the 
last person, in any assemblage of the human 
species, to receive an impression from any thing 
that passed in his presence. 

“ And Edmund Sparkler will tell you, I dare 
say,” said Mrs. Merdle, waving her favorite hand 
toward her husband, “ how he has heard it no- 
ticed.” 

“TI couldn't,” said Mr. Sparkler, after feeling 
his pulse as before, “ couldn’t undertake to say 
what led to it—’cause memory desperate loose, 
But being in company with the brother of a 
doosed fine gal—well educated too—with no 
biggodd nonsense about her—at the period al- 
luded to—” 

“There! Never mind the sister,” remarked 
Mrs. Merdle, a little impatiently. ‘What did 
the brother say ?” 

“Didn’t say a word, ma’am,” answered Mr. 
Sparkler. ‘ Assilentafelleras myself. Equal- 
ly hard up for a remark.” 

‘Somebody said something,” returned Mrs. 
Merdle. “Never mind who it was.” 

(‘‘ Assure you I don’t in the least,” said Mr. 
Sparkler.) 

“ But tell us what it was.” 

Mr. Sparkler referred to his pulse again, and 
put himself through some severe mental disci- 
pline before he replied: 

‘*Fellers referring to my Governor—expres- 
sion not my own—occasionally compliment my 
Governor in a very handsome way on being im- 
mensely rich and knowing—perfect phenomenon 
of Buyer and Banker and that—but say the 
Shop sits heavy on him. Say he carries the Shop 
about, on his back rather—like Jew clothesman 
with too much business.” 

“Which,” said Mrs. Merdle, rising, with her 
floating drapery about her, “is exactly my com- 
plaint. Edmund, give me your arm up stairs.” 

Mr. Merdle, left alone to meditate on a better 
conformation of himself to Society, looked out 
of nine windows in succession, and appeared to 
see nine wastes of space. When he had thus 
entertained himself, he went down stairs, and 
looked intently at all the carpets on the ground- 
floor; and then came up stairs again, and looked 
intently at all the carpets on the first floor, as 
if they were gloomy depths, in unison with his 
oppressed soul. Through all the rooms he wan- 
dered, as he always did, like the last person on 
earth who had any business to approach them. 
Let Mrs. Merdle announce, with all her might, 
that she was At Home ever so many nights in 
a season, she could not announce more widely 
and unmistakably than Mr. Merdle did that he 
was never at home. 

At last he met the chief butler, the sight of 
which splendid retainer always finished him. 
Extinguished by this great creature, he sneaked 
to his dressing-room, and there remained sbut 
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up until he rode out to dinner, with Mrs. Merdle, 
in her own handsome chariot. At dinner, he 
was envied and flattered as a being of might, 
was Treasuried, Barred, and Bishoped, as much 
as he would; and an hour after midnight came 
home alone, and being instantly put out again 
in his own hall, like a rushlight, by the chief 
butler, went sighing to bed. 
—_—=>_—_ 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—A SHOAL OF BARNACLES. 

Mr. Henry Gowan and the dog were estab- 
lished frequenters of the cottage, and the day 
was fixed for the wedding. There was to be a 
convocation of Barnacles on the occasion, in 
order that that very high and very large family 
might shed as much lustre on the marriage as 
so dim an event was capable of receiving. 

To have got the whole Barnacle family to- 
gether, would have been impossible for two rea- 
sons. Firstly, because no building could have 
held all the members and connections of that il- 
lustrious house. Secondly, because wherever 
there was a square yard of ground in British oc- 
cupation, under the sun or moon, with a public 
post upon it, sticking to that post was a Barnacle. 
No intrepid navigator could plant a flag-staff 
upon any spot of earth, and take possession of it 
in the British name, but to that spot of earth, so 
soon as the discovery was known, the Circumlo- 
cution Office sent out a Barnacle and a dispatch- 
box. Thus the Barnacles were all over the world, 
in every direction—dispatch-boxing the compass. 

But while the so-potent art of Prospero him- 
self would have failed in summoning the Bar- 
nacles from every speck of ocean and dry land 
on which there was nothing (except mischief ) 
to be done, and any thing to be pocketed, it was 
perfectly feasible to assemble a good many Bar- 
nacles. This, Mrs. Gowan applied herself to 
do; calling on Mr. Meagles frequently, with 
new additions to the list, and holding confer- 
ences with that gentleman when he was not en- 
gaged (as he generally was at this period) in ex- 
amining and paying the debts of his future son- 
in-law, in the apartment of the scales and scoop. 

One marriage guest there was, in reference 
to whose presence Mr. Meagles felt a nearer in- 
terest and concern than in the attendance of 
the most elevated Barnacle expected: though 
he was far from insensible of the honor of hav- 
ing such company. This guest was Clennam. 
But Clennam had made a promise he held sa- 
cred among the trees that summer night, and, 
in the chivalry of his heart, regarded it as bind- 
ing him to many implied obligations. In for- 
getfulness of himself, and delicate service to her 
on all occasions, he was never to fail; to begin 
it, he answered Mr. Meagles, cheerfully, “I shall 
come, of course.” 

His partner, Daniel Doyce, was something of 
a stumbling-block in Mr. Meagles’s way, the 
worthy gentleman being not at all clear in his 
own anxious mind but that the mingling of 
Daniel with official Barnacleism might produce 
some explosive combination, even at a marriage 





breakfast. The national offender, however, light- 
ened him of his uneasiness by coming down to 
Twickenham to represent that he begged, with 
the freedom of an old friend, and as a favor to 
one, that he might not be invited. “ For,” said 
he, “as my business with this set of gentlemen 
was to do a public duty and a public service, 
and as their business with me was to prevent it 
by wearing my soul out, I think we had better 
not eat and drink together with a show of being 
of one mind.” Mr. Meagles was much amused 
by his friend’s oddity ; and patronized him with 
a more protecting air of allowance than usual, 
when he rejoined; ‘Well, well, Dan, you shall 
have your own crotchety way.” 

To Mr. Henry Gowan, as the time approach- 
ed, Clennam tried to convey, by all quiet and 
unpretending means, that he was frankly and 
disinterestedly desirous of tendering him any 
friendship he would accept. Mr. Gowan treated 
him in return with his usual ease, and with his 
usual show of confidence, which was no confi- 
cence at all. 

“You see, Clennam,” he happened to remark 
in the course of conversation one day, when 
they were walking near the cottage within a 
week of the marriage. ‘I am a disappointed 
man. That, you know already.” 

‘*Upon my word,” said Clennam, a little em- 
barrassed, “I scarcely know how.” 

“Why,” returned Gowan. “I belong to a 
clan, or a clique, or a family, or a connection, 
or whatever you like to call it, that might have 
provided for me in any one of fifty ways, and 
that took it into its head not to do it at all. 
So here I am, a poor devil of an artist.” 

Clennam was beginning, “But on the other 
hand—” when Gowan took him up. 

“Yes, yes, I know. I have the good fortune 
of being beloved by a beautiful and charming 
girl whom I love with all my heart.” 

(‘Is there much of it?” Clennam thought. 
And as he thought it, felt ashamed of himself.) 

“And of finding a father-in-law who is a 
capital fellow, and a liberal, good old boy. Still, 
I had other prospects washed and combed into 
my childish head when it was washed and comb- 
ed for me, and I took them to a public school 
when I washed and combed it for myself, and I 
am here without them, and thus I am a disap- 
pointed man.” 

Clennam thought (and as he thought it, again 
felt ashamed of himself), was this notion of be- 
ing disappointed in life an assertion of station 
which the bridegroom brought into the family 
as his property, having already carried it detri- 
mentally into his pursuit? And was it a hope- 
ful or a promising thing any where? 

‘Not bitterly disappointed, I think,” he said. 
aloud. 

“ Hang it, no; not bitterly,” laughed Gowan. 
““My people are not worth that—though they 
are charming fellows, and I have the greatest 
affection for them. Besides, it’s pleasant to 
show them that I can do without them, and that 
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they may all go to the Devil. And besides 
again, most men are disappointed in life, some- 
how or other, and influenced by their disappoint- 
ment. But it’s a dear good world, and I love it!” 

“It lies fair before you now,” said Arthur. 

“ Fair as this summer river,” cried the other, 
with enthusiasm, “and by Jove I glow with ad- 
miration of it, and with ardor to run a race in 
it. It’s the best of old worlds! And my call- 
ing! ‘The best of old callings, isn’t it?” 

“ Full of interest and ambition, I conceive,” 
said Clennam. 

** And imposition,” added Gowan, laughing; 
“we won't leave out the imposition. I hope I 
may not break down in that; but there, my be- 
ing a disappointed man may show itself. I may 
not be able to face it out gravely enough. Be- 
tween you and me, I think there is some danger 
of my being just enough soured not to be able to 
do that.” 

“To do what ?” asked Clennam. 

“To keep it up. To help myself in my turn, 
as the man before me helps himself in his, and 
pass the bottle of smoke. To keep up the pre- 
tense as to labor, and study, and patience, and 
being devoted to my art, and giving up many 
solitary days to it, and abandoning many pleas- 
ures for it, and living in it, and all the rest of 
it—in short, to pass the bottle of smoke accord- 
ing to rule.” 

* But it is well for a man to respect his own 
vocation, whatever it is; and to think himself 
bound to uphold it, and to claim for it the re- 
spect it deserves; is it not?” Arthur reasoned. 
“And your vocation, Gowan, may really de- 
mand this suit and service. I confess I should 
have thought that all Art did.” 

‘* What a good fellow you are, Clennam !” ex- 
claimed the other, stopping to look at him, as 
if with irrepressible admiration. ‘What a cap- 
ital fellow! You have never been disappointed. 
That’s easy to see.” 

It would have been so cruel if he had meant 
it, that Clennam firmly resolved to believe he 
did not mean it. Gowan, without pausing, laid 
his hand upon his shoulder, and laughingly and 
lightly went on: 

**Clennam, I don’t like to dispel your gener- 
ous visions, and I would give any money (if I 


had any) to live in such a rose-colored mist. | 


But what I do in my trade, I do to sell. What 


all we fellows do, we do to sell. 
we shouldn’t do it. 


is hocus-pocus. Now here’s one of the advant- 
ages, or disadvantages, of knowing a disappoint- 
ed man. You hear the truth.” 

Whatever he had heard, and whether it de- 
served that name or another, it sank into Clen- 
nam’s mind. It so took root there, that he be- 
gan to fear Henry Gowan would always be a 
trouble to him, and that so far he had gained 
little or nothing from the dismissal of Nobody, 
with all his inconsistencies, anxieties, and con- 








tradictions. He found a contest still always go- 
ing on in his breast, between his promise to keep 
Gowan in none but good aspects before the mind 
of Mr. Meagles, and his enforced observation of 
Gowan in aspects that had no good in them, 
Nor could he quite support his own conscientious 
nature against misgivings that he distorted and 
discolored him, by reminding himself that he 
never sought these discoveries, and that he would 
have avoided them with willingness and great 
relief. For he never could forget what had 
been; and he knew that he had once disliked 
Gowan for no better reason than that he had 
come in his way. 

Harassed by these thoughts, he now began to 
wish the marriage over, Gowan and his young 
wife gone, and himself left to fulfill his prom- 
ise, and discharge the generous function he had 
accepted. This last week was, in truth, an un- 
easy interval for the whole house. Before Pet, 
or before Gowan, Mr. Meagles was radiant; 
but Clennam had more than once found him 
alone, with his view of the scales and scoop 
much blurred, and had often seen him look aft- 
er them, in the garden or elsewhere when he 
was not seen by them, with the old clouded face 
on which Gowan had fallen like a shadow. In 
the arrangement of the house for the great oc- 
casion, many little reminders of the old travels 
of the father and mother and daughter had to 
be disturbed, and passed from hand to hand; 
and sometimes, in the midst of these mute wit- 
nesses to the life they had had together, even 
Pet herself would yield to lamenting and weep- 
ing. Mrs. Meagles, the blithest and busiest of 
mothers, went about singing and cheering every 
body ; but she, honest soul, had her flights into 
store-rooms, where she would cry until her eyes 
were red, and would then come out, attributing 
that appearance to pickled onions and pepper, 
and singing clearer than ever. Mrs. Tickit, 
finding no balsam for a wounded mind in Bu- 
chan’s Domestic Medicine, suffered greatly from 
low spirits, and from moving recollections of 
Minnie’s infancy. When the latter were pow- 
erful with her, she usually sent up secret mes- 
sages importing that she was not in parlor con- 
dition as to her attire, and that she solicited a 
sight of ‘her child” in the kitchen; there, she 
would bless her child’s face, and bless her child’s 


heart, and hug her child, in a medley of tears 
If we didn’t | 
want to sell it, for the most we can get for it, | 
Being work, it has to be 
done ; but it’s easilyenough done. All the rest 


and congratulations, chopping-boards, rolling- 
pins, and pie-crust, with the tenderness of an 
attached old servant, which is a very pretty ten- 
derness indeed. 

But all days come that are to be; and the 
marriage-day was to be, and it came; and with 
it came all the Barnacles who were bidden to 
the feast. : 

There was Mr. Tite Barnacle, from the Cir- 
cumlocution Office and Mews Street, Grosvenor 
Square, with the expensive Mrs. Tite Barnacle 
née Stiltstalking, who made the Quarter Days so 
long in coming, and the three expensive Miss 
Tite Barnacles, doubly-loaded with accomplish- 
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ments and ready to go off, and yet not going off 
with the sharpness of flash and bang that might 
have been expected, but rather hanging fire. 
There was Barnacle Junior, also from the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, leaving the Tonnage of the 
country, which he was somehow supposed to take 
under his protection, to look after itself, and, 
sooth to say, not at all impairing the efficiency 
of his protection by leaving it alone. There was 
the engaving Young Barnacle, deriving from the 
sprightly side of the family, also from the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, gayly and agreeably helping 
the occasion along, and treating it, in his spark- 
ling way, as one of the official forms and fees 
of the Church Department of How not to do it. 
There were three other Young Barnacles, from 
three other offices, insipid to all the senses, and 
terribly in want of seasoning, doing the mar- 
riage as they would have “done” the Nile, old 
Rome, the new singer, or Jerusalem. 

But there was greater game than this. There 
was Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle himself, in the 
odor of Cireumlocution—with the very smell of 
Dispatch-Boxes uponhim. Yes, there was Lord 
Decimus Tite Barnacle, who had risen to official 
heights on the wings of one indignant idea, and 
that was, My Lords, that I am yet to be told 
that it behooves a Minister of this free country to 
set bounds to the philanthropy, to cramp the 
charity, to fetter the public spirit, to contract 
the enterprise, to damp the independent self- 
reliance of its people. That was, in other words, 
that this great statesman was always yet to be 
told that it behooved the Pilot of the ship to do 
any thing but prosper in the private loaf and 
fish trade ashore, the crew being able, by dint 
of hard pumping, to keep the ship above water 
without him. On this sublime discovery, in the 
great art How not to do it, Lord Decimus had 
long sustained the highest glory of the Barnacle 
family ; and let any ill-advised member of either 
House but try How to do it, by bringing in a 
Bill to do it, that Bill was as good as dead and 
buried when Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle rose 
up in his place, and solemnly said, soaring into 
indignant majesty as the Circumlocution cheer- 
ing soared around him, that he was yet to be 
told, My Lords, that it behooved him as the Min- 
ister of this free country, to set bounds to the 
philanthropy, to cramp the charity, to fetter the 
public spirit, to contract the enterprise, to damp 
the independent self-reliance of its people. The 
discovery of this Behooving Machine was the dis- 
covery of the political perpetual motion. It 
never wore out, though it was always going round 
and round in all the State Departments. 

And there, with his noble friend and relative 
Lord Decimus, was William Barnacle, who had 
made the ever-famous coalition with Tudor 
Stiltstalking, and who always kept ready his 
own particular recipe for How not to do it; 
sometimes tapping the Speaker, and drawing it 
fresh out of him, with a “First, I will beg you, 
Sir, to inform the House what Precedent we 
have for the course into which the honorable 





gentleman would precipitate us;” sometimes 
asking the honorable gentleman to favor him 
with his own version of the Precedent; some- 
times telling the honorable gentleman that he 
(William Barnacle) would search for a Prece- 
dent; and oftentimes crushing the honorable 
gentleman flat on the spot, by telling him there 
was no Precedent. But Precedent and Precip- 
itate were, under all circumstances, the well- 
matched pair of battle-horses of this able Cir- 
cumlocutionist. No matter that the unhappy 
honorable gentleman had been trying in vain, 
for twenty-five years, to precipitate William 
Barnacle into this—William Barnacle still put 
it to the House, and (at second-hand or so) 
to the country, whether he was to be precipi- 
tated into this. No matter that it was utterly 
irreconcilable with the nature of things and 
course of events, that the wretched honorable 
gentleman could possibly produce a Precedent 
for this—William Barnacle would nevertheless 
thank the honorable gentleman for that ironical 
cheer, and would close with him upon that issue, 
and would tell him to his teeth that there was 
no Precedent for this. It might perhaps have 
been objected that the William Barnacle wisdom 
was not high wisdom, or the earth it bamboo- 
zled would never have been made, or, if made 
in a rash mistake, would have remained blank 
mad. But Precedent and Precipitate together 
frightened all objection out of most people. 

And there, too, was another Barnacle, a live- 
ly one, who had leaped through twenty places in 
quick succession, and was always in two or three 
at once, and who was the much respected in- 
ventor of an art which he practiced with great 
success and admiration in all Barnacle Govern- 
ment. This was, when he was asked a Parlia- 
mentary question on any one topic, to return an 
answer on any other. It had done immense 
service, and brought him into high esteem with 
the Circumlocution Office. 

And there, too, was a sprinkling of less dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary Barnacles, who had 
not as yet got any thing snug, and were going 
through their probation to prove their worthi- 
ness. These Barnacles perched upon stair- 
cases and hid in passages, waiting their orders 
to make houses or not to make houses; and they 
did all their hearing, and ohing, and cheering, 
and barking, under directions from the heads of 
the family; and they put dummy motions on 
the paper in the way of other men’s motions, 
and they stalled disagreeable subjects off until 
late in the night and late in the session, and 
then with virtuous patriotism cried out that it 
was too late; and they went down into the coun- 
try, whenever they were sent, and swore that 
Lord Decimus had revived trade from a swoon 
and commerce from a fit, and had doubled the 
harvest of corn, quadrupled the harvest of hay, 
and prevented no end of gold from flying out of 
the Bank. Also these Barnacles were dealt, by 
the heads of the family, like so many cards be- 
low the court cards, to public meetings and din- 
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ners; where they bore testimony to all sorts of 
services on the part of their noble and honorable 
relatives, and buttered the Barnacles on all sorts 
of toasts. And they stood, under similar orders, 
at all sorts of elections; and they turned out of 
their own’ seats, on the shortest notice and the 
most unreasonable terms, to let in other men; 
and they fetched and carried, and toadied and 
jobbed, and corrupted, and ate heaps of dirt, 
and were indefatigable in the public service. 
And there was not a list, in all the Circumlocu- 
tion Office, of places that might fall vacant any 
where within half a century, from a lord of the 
Treasury to a Chinese consul, and up again to a 
governor general of India, but, as applicants for 
such places, the names of some or of every one of 
these hungry and adhesive Barnacles were down. 

It was necessarily but a sprinkling of any class 


of Barnacles that attended the marriage, for | 


there were not two score in all, and what is 
that subtracted from Legion! But the sprink- 
ling was a swarm in the Twickenham cottage, 
and filled it. A Barnacle (assisted by a Barna- 
cle) married the happy pair, and it behooved 
Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle himself to con- 
duct Mrs. Meagles to breakfast. 

The entertainment was not as agreeable and 
natural as it might have been. Mr. Meagles, 
hove down by his good company, while he highly 
appreciated it, was not himself. Mrs. Gowan was 
herself, and that did not improve him. The fic- 
tion that it was not Mr. Meagles who had stood 
in the way, but that it was the Family greatness, 
and that the Family greatness had made a con- 
cession, and there was now a soothing unanim- 
ity, pervaded the affair, though it was never 
openly expressed. Then the Barnacles felt that 
they for their parts would have done with the 
Meagleses when the present patronizing occa- 
sion was over; and the Meagleses felt the same 
for their parts. Then Gowan, asserting his 
rights as a disappointed man who had his 
grudge against the family, and who perhaps had | 
allowed his mother to have them there as much | 
in the hope that it might give them some annoy- | 
ance as with any other benevolent object, aired 
his pencil and his poverty ostentatiously before 
them, and told them he hoped in time to settle 
a crust of bread and cheese on his wife, and | 


that he begged such of them as (more fortunate | 


than himself) came in for any good thing, and 
could buy a picture, to please to remember the 
poor painter. Then Lord Decimus, who was a 
wonder on his own Parliamentary pedestal, 
turned out to be the windiest creature here: 
proposing happiness to the bride and bridegroom 
in a series of platitudes that would have made 
the hair of any sincere disciple and believer 
stand on end; and trotting, with the compla- 
cency of an idiotic elephant, among howling 
labyrinths of sentences which he seemed to 
take for high roads, and never so much as want- 
ed to get out of. Then Mr. Tite Barnacle 
could not but feel that there was a person in 
company who would have disturbed his life-long 


sitting to Sir Thomas Lawrence in full official 
character, if such disturbance had been possij- 
ble; while Barnacle Junior did, with indigna- 
tion, communicate to two vapid young gentle- 
men, his relatives, that there was a feller here, 
look here, who had come to our Department 
without an appointment, and said he wanted to 
know, you know; and that, look here, if he was 
to break out now, as he might, you know (for 
you never could tell what an ungentlemanly 
Radical of that sort would be up to next), and 
was to say, look here, that he wanted to know 
this moment, you know, that would be Jolly; 
wouldn't it? 

The pleasantest part of the occasion, by far, 
to Clennam, was the painfulest. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Meagles at last hung about Pet, in 
| the room with the two pictures (where the com- 
pany were not), before going with her to the 
threshold which she could never re-cross to be 
the old Pet and the old delight, nothing could 
be more natural and simple than the three were. 
Gowan himself was touched, and answered Mr. 
Meagles’s ‘Oh, Gowan, take care of her, take 
care of her!” with an earnest ‘“‘ Don’t be so 
broken-hearted, Sir. By Heaven I will!” 

And so, with last sobs and last loving words, 
and a last look to Clennam of confidence in his 
promise, Pet fell back in the carriage, and her 
husband waved his hand, and they were away 
for Dover. Though not until the faithful Mrs. 
Tickit, in her silk gown and jet black curls, had 
rushed out from some hiding-place, and thrown 
both her shoes after the carriage ; an apparition 
which occasioned great surprise to the distin- 
guished company at the windows. _ 

The said company being now relieved from 
further attendance, and the chief Barnacles 
being rather hurried (for they had it in hand 
just then to send a mail or two, which was in 





danger of going straight to its destination, beat- 
ing about the seas like the Flying Dutchman, 
and to arrange with complexity for the stoppage 
| of a good deal of important business otherwise 
in peril of being done), went their several ways; 
with all affability conveying to Mr. and Mrs. 
| | Meagles that general assurance that what they 
had been doing there, they had been doing at a 
| Sacrifice for Mr. and Mrs. Meagles’s good, which 
they always conveyed to Mr. John Bull in their 
official condescension to that most unfortunate 
creature. 
A miserable blank remained in the house, 
and in the hearts of the father and mother and 
Clennam. Mr. Meagles called only one re- 


| membrance to his aid that really did him good. 


‘It’s very gratifying, Arthur,” he said, “ after 
all, to look back upon.” 

“The past ?” said Clennam. 

‘Yes; but I mean the company.” 

It had made him much more low and un- 
happy at the time, but now it really did him 
good. ‘It’s very gratifying,” he said, often re- 
peating the remark in the course of the evening. 





“Such high company !” 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—WHAT WAS BEHIND MR. 
PANCKS ON LITTLE DORRIT’S HAND. 


Ir was at this time that Mr. Pancks, in dis- 
charge of his compact with Clennam, revealed 
to him the whole of his gipsy story, and told 
him Little Dorrit’s fortune. Her father was 
heir-at-law to a great estate that had long lain 
unknown of, unclaimed, and accumulating. His 
right was now clear, nothing interposed in his 
way, the Marshalsea gates stood open, the Mar- 
shalsea walls were down, a few flourishes of his 
pen and he was extremely rich. 

In his tracking out of the claim to its complete 
establishment Mr. Pancks had shown a sagacity 
that nothing could bafile, and a patience and se- 
crecy that nothing couldtire. ‘‘I little thought, 
Sir,” said Pancks, “when you and I crossed 
Smithfield that night, and I told you what sort 
of a Collector I was, that this would come of it. 
I little thought, Sir, when I told you you were 
not of the Clennams of Cornwall, that I was 
ever going to tell you who were of the Dorrits 
of Dorsetshire.” He then went on to detail, 
How, having that name recorded in his note- 
book, he was first attracted by the name alone. 
How, having often found two exactly similar 
names, even belonging to the same place, to in- 
volve no traceable consanguinity, near or dis- 
tant, he did not at first give much heed to this; 
except in the way of speculation as to what a 
surprising change would be made in the condi- 
tion of a little seamstress, if she could be shown 
to have any interest in so large a property. How 
he rather supposed himself to have pursued the 
idea into its next degree, because there was 
something uncommon in the quiet little seam- 
stress which pleased him and provoked his curi- 
osity. How he had felt his way inch by inch, 
and “ Moled it out, Sir” (that was Mr. Pancks’s 
expression), grain by grain. Hw, in the begin- 
ning of the labor described by this new verb, 
and to render which the more expressive Mr. 
Pancks shut his eyes in pronouncing it and 
shook his hair over them, he had alternated 
from sudden lights and hopes to sudden dark- 
ness and no hopes, and back again, and back 
again. How he had made acquaintances in the 
Prison, expressly that he might come and go 
there as all other comers and goers did; and 
how his first ray of light was unconsciously given 
him by Mr. Dorrit himself, and by his son: to 
both of whom he easily became known; with 
both of whom he talked much, casually (‘‘ but al- 
ways Moling you'll observe,” said Mr. Pancks); 
and from whom he derived, without being at all 
suspected, two or three little points of family 
history which, as he began to hold clews of his 
own, suggested others. How it had at length 
become plain to Mr. Pancks that he had made 
a real discovery of the heir-at-law to a great 
fortune, and that his discovery had but to be 
ripened to legal fullness and perfection. How 
he had, thereupon, sworn his landlord, Mr. 
Rugg, to secrecy in a solemn manner, and taken 
him into Moling partnership. How they had 


employed John Chivery as their sole clerk and 
agent, seeing to whom he was devoted. And 
how, until the present hour, when authorities 
mighty in the Bank and learned in the law de- 
clared their successful labors ended, they had 
confided in no other human being. 

‘**So if the whole thing had broken down, Sir,” 
concluded Pancks, “at the very last, say the 
day before the other day when I showed you 
our papers in the Prison yard, or say that very 
day, nobody but ourselves would have been eru- 
elly disappointed, or a penny the worse.” 

Clennam, who had been almost incessantly 
shaking hands with him throughout the narra- 
tive, was reminded by this to say, in an amaze- 
ment which even the preparation he had had for 
|the main disclosure scarcely smoothed down, 
‘* My dear Mr. Pancks, this must have cost youa 
great sum of money.” 

‘Pretty well, Sir,” said the triumphant 
Pancks. “No trifle, though we did it as cheap 
| as it could be done. And the outlay was a diffi- 
culty, let me tell you.” 

“A difficulty!” repeated Clennam. “But the 
| difficulties you have so wonderfully conquered 

in the whole business!” shaking his hand again. 

“Tl tell you how I did it,” said the delighted 

| Pancks, putting his hair into a condition as el- 

| evated as himself. “ First, I spent all I had of 
my own. That wasn’t much.” 








“Tam sorry for it,” said Clennam; “ not that 
it matters now, though. Then, what did youdo?” 


“Then,” answered Pancks, “I borrowed a sum 
of my proprietor.” 

“Of Mr. Casby ?” said Clennam. 
fine old fellow!” 

“Noble old boy; an’t he?” said Mr. Pancks, 
entering on a series of the dryest of snorts. 
‘Generous old buck! Confiding old boy! Phil- 
anthropic old buck! Benevolent old boy! 
Twenty per cent. I engaged to pay him, Sir. 
But we never do business for less at our shop.” 

Arthur felt an awkward consciousness of hay- 
ing, in his exultant condition, been a little pre- 
mature. 

“T said to that boiling-over old Christian,” 
Mr. Pancks pursued, appearing greatly to relish 
this descriptive epithet, ‘‘that I had got a little 
project on hand; a hopeful one; I told him a 
hopeful one; which wanted a certain small cap- 
ital. I proposed to him to lend me the money 
on my note. Which he did, at twenty; stick- 
ing the twenty on in a business-like way, and 
putting it into the note, to look like a part of 
the principal. If I had broken down after that, 
I should have been his grubber for the next 
seven years at half wages and double grind. 
But he’s a perfect Patriarch; and it would do 
a man good to serve him on such terms—on 
any terms.” 

Arthur for his life could not have said with 
confidence whether Pancks really thought so 
or not. 

“ When that was gone, Sir,” resumed Pancks, 
| “and it did go, though I dribbled it out like so 


“He's a 
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much blood, I had taken Mr. Rugg into the se- 
cret. I proposed to borrow of Mr. Rugg (or of 
Miss Rugg; it’s the same thing; she made a 
little money by a speculation in the Common 
Pleas once). He lent it at ten, and thought 
that pretty high. But Mr. Rugg’s a red-haired 
man, Sir, and gets his hair cut. And as to the 
crown of his hat, it’s high. And as to the brim 
of his hat, it’s narrow. And there’s no more 
benevolence bubbling out of Aim than out of a 
ninepin.” 

“Your own recompense for all this, Mr. 
Pancks,” said Clennam, “ought to be a large 
one.” 

“T don’t mistrust getting it, Sir,” said Pancks. 
“T have made no bargain. I owed you one on 








that score; now I have paid it. Money out of 
pocket made good, time fairly allowed for, and 
Mr. Rugg’s bill settled, a thousand pounds 
would be a fortune to me. 


Finching, “ pray excuse me Doyce and Clen- 
nam infinitely more correct and though unques- 
tionably distant still ’tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view, at least I don’t mean that and 
if I did I suppose it would depend considerably 
on the nature of the view, but I’m running on 
again and you put it all out of my head.” 

She glanced at him tenderly, and resumed: 

“In times forever fled I was going to say it 
would have sounded strange indeed for Arthur 
Clennam—Doyce and Clennam naturally quite 
different—-to make apologies for coming here at 
any time, but that is past and what is past can 
never be recalled except in his own case as poor 
Mr. F. said when he was in spirits Cucumber 
and therefore never ate it.” 

She was making the tea when Arthur came 
in, and now hastily finished that operation. 

‘*Papa,” she said, all mystery and whisper, 


That matter I place as she shut down the tea-pot lid, “is sitting 





ia your hands. I authorize you, now, to break | prosingly breaking his new-laid egg in the back 
all this to the family in any way you think best. | parlor over the City article exactly like the 





Miss Amy Dorrit will be with Mrs. Finching | Woodpecker Tapping and need never know that 


this morning. 
Can't be done too soon.” 
This conversation took place in Clennam’s 


The sooner done the better. | 
|aware may be fully trusted when she comes 


| down from cutting out on the large table over- 


you are here, and our little friend you are well 


bedroom, while he was yet in bed. For Mr. | head.” 


Pancks had knocked up the house and made | 


Arthur then told her, in the fewest words, 


his way in, very early in the morning; and | that it was their little friend he came to see; 


without once sitting down or standing still, had 
delivered himself of the whole of his details (il- 
lustrated with a variety of documents) at the 
bedside. He now said he would ‘go and look 
up Mr. Ragg,” from whom his excited state of 
mind appeared to require another back; and 
bundling up his papers, and exchanging one 
more hearty shake of the hand with Clennam, he 
went at full speed down stairs, and steamed off. 

Clennam, of course, resolved to go direct to 
Mr. Casby’s. He dressed and got out so quickly, 
that he found himself at the corner of the pa- 
triarchal street nearly an hour before her time ; 
but he was not sorry to have the opportunity of 
ealming himself with a leisurely walk. 

When he returned to the street, and had 
knocked at the bright brass knocker, he was in- 
formed that she had come, and was shown up 
stairs to Flora’s breakfast-room. Little Dorrit 
was not there herself, but Flora was, and testi- 
fied the greatest amazement at seeing him. 

‘Good gracious, Arthur—Doyce and Clen- 
nam!’ cried that lady, “who would have ever 
thought of seeing such a sight as this and pray 


excuse a wrapper for upon my word I really | 


never and a faded cheek too which is worse but 
our little friend is making me a, not that I need 
mind mentioning it to you for you must know 
that there are such things a skirt, and having 
arranged that a trying on should take place 
after breakfast is the reason though I wish not 
so badly starched.” 

“T ought to make an apology,” said Arthur, 
‘for so early and abrupt a visit; but you will 
excuse it when I tell you the cause.” 

_ “In times forever fled Arthur,” returned Mrs. 





| 


‘and what he had to announce to their little 


\friend. At which astounding intelligence, Flora 


| clasped her hands, fell into a tremble, and shed 


| tears of sympathy and pleasure, like the good- 
| natured creature she really was. 

‘* For gracious sake let me get out of the way 
| first,” said Flora, putting her hands to her ears, 
and moving toward the door, ‘‘ or I know I shall 
| go off dead and screaming and make every body 

worse, and the dear little thing only this morn- 

ing looking so nice and neat and good and yet 
so poor and now a fortune is she really and de- 

serves it too! and might I mention it to Mr. F.’s 

Aunt Arthur not Doyce and Clennam for this 
| once or if objectionable not on any account.” 

Arthur nodded his free permission, since 
| Flora shut out all verbal communication. Flora 
nodded in return to thank him, and hurried out 
of the room. 

Little Dorrit’s step was already on the stairs, 
and in another moment she was at the door. 
Do what he would to compose his face, he could 
not convey so much of an ordinary expression 
into it but that the moment she saw it she 
dropped her work, and cried, “Mr. Clennam! 
What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing. That is, no misfortune 
has happened. I have come to tell you some- 
thing, but it is a piece of great good-fortune.” 

‘*Good-fortune ?” 

‘Wonderful fortune !” 

They stood in a window, and her eyes, full 
of light, were fixed upon his face. He put an 
arm about her, seeing her likely to sink down. 
She put a hand upon that arm, partly to rest 
upon it, and partly so to preserve their relative 
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positions as that her intent look at him should 
be shaken by no change of attitude in either of 
them. Her lips seemed to repeat ‘“‘ Wonderful 
fortune?” He repeated it again, aloud. 

“Dear Little Dorrit! Your father—” 

The ice of the pale face broke at the word, 
and little lights and shoots of expression passed 
all over it. They were all expressions of pain. 
Her breath was faint and hurried. Her heart 
beat fast. He would have clasped the little fig- 
ure closer, but he saw that the eyes appealed to 
him not to be moved. 

“Your father can be free within this week. 
He does not know it; we must go to him, from 
here, to tell him of it. Your father will be free 
within a few days. Your father will be free 
within a few hours. Remember we must go to 
him, from here, to tell him of it!’ 

That brought her back. Her eyes were clos- 
ing, but they opened again. 

“This is not all the good-fortune. This is 
not all the wonderful good-fortune, my dear Lit- 
tle Dorrit. Shall I tell you more ?” 

Her tips shaped ‘ Yes,” 

“Your father will be no beggar when he is 
free. He will want for nothing. Shall I tell 
you more? Remember! He knows nothing of 
it; we must go to him, from here, to tell him 
of it!” 

She seemed to entreat him for a little time. 
He held her in his arm, and, after a pause, bent 
down his ear to listen. 

“Did you ask me to go on?” 

‘¢Yen.” 

‘He will be a rich man. He is a rich man. 
A great sum of money is waiting to be paid over 
to him as his inheritance; you are all hence- 
forth very wealthy. Bravest and best of chil- 
dren, I thank Heaven that you are rewarded !” 

As he kissed her she turned her head toward 
liis shoulder, and raised her arm toward his 
neck; cried out “Father! Father! Father!” 
and swooned away. 

Upon which Flora returned to take care of 
her, and hovered about her on a sofa, inter- 
mingling kind offices and incoherent scraps of 
‘conversation in a manner so confounding, that 
whether she pressed the Marshalsea to take a 
spoonful of unclaimed dividends, for it would do 
her good; or whether she congratulated Little 
Dorrit’s father on coming into possession of a 
hundred thousand smelling-bottles ; or whether 
she explained that she put seventy-five thousand 
drops of spirits of lavender on fifty thousand 
pounds of lump sugar, and that she entreated 
Little Dorrit to take that gentle restorative; or 
whether she bathed the foreheads of Doyce and 
Clennam in vinegar, and gave the late Mr. F. 
more air; no one with any sense of responsi- 
bility could have undertaken to decide. A trib- 
utary stream of confusion, moreover, poured in 
from an adjoining bedroom, where Mr. F.’s Aunt 
appeared, from the sound of her voice, to be in 
a horizontal posture, awaiting her breakfast ; 
and from which bower that inexorable lady 





snapped off short taunts, whenever she co’ 
get a hearing, as, “ Don’t believe it’s his doing 
and “ He needn’t take no credit to himself for 

it!” and ‘‘Iv’ll be long enough, I expect, afore 

he’ll give up any of his own money!” all de- 
signed to disparage Clennam’s share in the dis- 
covery, and to relieve those inveterate feelings 

with which Mr. F.’s Aunt regarded him. 

But Little Dorrit’s solicitude to get to her 
father, and to carry the joyful tidings to him, 
and not to leave him in his jail a moment with 
this happiness in store for him and still un- 
known to him, did more for her speedy restora- 
tion than all the skill and attention on earth 
could have done. ‘‘Come with me to my dear 
father. Pray come and tell my dear father!” 
were the first words she said. Her father, her 
father. She spoke of nothing but him, thought 
of nothing but him. Kneeling down and pour- 
ing out her thankfulness with uplifted hands, 
her thanks were for her father. 

Flora’s tenderness was quite overcome by this, 
and she launched out among the cups and sau- 
cers into a wonderful flow of tears and speech. 

“*T declare,” she sobbed, “I never was so cut 
up since your mamma and my papa not Doyce 
and Clennam for this once but give the precious 
little thing a cup of tea and make her put it to 
her lips at least pray Arthur do, not even Mr. 

F.’s last illness for that was of another kind and 
gout is not a child’s affection though very pain- 
ful for all parties and Mr. F. a martyr with his 
leg upon a rest and the wine trade in itself in- 
flammatory for they will do it more or less 
among themselves and who can wonder, it seems 
like a dream I am sure to think of nothing at 
all this morning and now Mines of money is it 
really, but you must you know my darling love 
because you never will be strong enough to tell 
him all about it upon tea-spoons, mightn’t it be 
even best to try the directions of my own med- 
ical man for though the flavor is any thing but 
agreeable still I force myself to do it as a pre- 
scription and find the benefit, you’d rather not 
why no my dear I'd rather not but still I do it 
as a duty, every body will congratulate you some 
in earnest and some not and many will congrat- 
ulate you with all their hearts but none more 
so I do assure you than from the bottom of my 
own I do myself though sensible of blundering 
and being stupid, and will be judged by Arthur 
not Doyce and Clennam for this once so good- 
by darling and God bless you and may you be 
very happy and excuse the liberty, vowing that 
the dress shall never be finished by any body 
else but shall be laid by for a keepsake just as 
it is and called Little Dorrit though why that 
strangest of denominations at any time I never ; 
did myself and now I never shall!” 

Thus Flora, in taking leave of her favorite. 
Little Dorrit thanked her, and embraced her, 
over and over again; and finally came out of 
the house with Clennam, and took coach for the 
Marshalsea. 
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It was a strangely unreal ride through the 
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old squalid streets, with a sensation of being 
raised out of them into an airy world of wealth 
and grandeur. When Arthur told her that she 
would soon ride in her own carriage through 
very different scenes, when all these familiar ex- 
periences would have vanished away, she looked 
frightened. But when he substituted her father 
for herself, and told her how he would ride in 
his carriage, and how great and grand he would 
be, her tears of joy and innocent pride fell fast. 
Seeing that the happiness her mind could real- 
ize was all shining upon him, Arthur kept that 
single figure before her; and so they rode bright- 
ly through the poor streets in the prison neigh- 
borhood, to carry him the great news. 

When Mr. Chivery, who was on duty, admit- 
ted them into the Lodge, he saw something in 
their faces which filled him with astonishment. 
He stood looking after them, when they hurried 
into the prison, as though he perceived that they 
had come back accompanied by a ghost apiece. 
Two or three Collegians whom they passed, 
looked after them too, and presently joining Mr. 
Chivery, formed a little group on the Lodge 
steps, in the midst of which there spontaneous- 
ly originated a whisper that the Father was go- 
ing to get his discharge. Within a few minutes 
it was heard in the remotest room in the Col- 
lege. 

Little Dorrit opened the door from without, 
and they both entered. He was sitting in his 


old gray gown, and his old black cap, in the 
sunlight by the window, reading his newspaper. 


His glasses were in his hand, and he had just 
looked round; surprised at first, no doubt, by 
her step upon the stairs, not expecting her until 
night; surprised again, by seeing Arthur Clen- 
nam in her company. As they came in, the 
same unwonted look in both of them which had 
already caught attention in the yard below, 
struck him. He did not rise or speak, but laid 
down his glasses and his newspaper on the ta- 
ble beside him, and looked at them with his 
mouth a little open, and his lips trembling. 
When Arthur put out his hand, he touched it, 
but not with his usual state; and then he turn- 
ed to his daughter, who had sat down close be- 
side him with her hands upon his shoulder, and 
looked attentively in her face. 

“Father! I have been made so happy this 
morning !” 

“You have been made so happy, my dear?” 

“By Mr. Clennam, father. He brought me 
such joyful and wonderful intelligence about 
you! If he had not, with his great kindness 
and gentleness, prepared me for it, father— 
prepared me for it, father—I think I could not 
have borne it.” 

Her agitation was exceedingly great, and the 
tears rolled down her face. He put his hand 
suddenly to his heart, and looked at Clennam. 

“Compose yourself, Sir,” said Clennam, “and 
take a little time to think. To think of the 
brightest and most fortunate accidents of life. 
We have all heard of great surprises of joy. 

Vou. XIII.—No. 77.—X x 





They are not at an end, Sir. They are rare, 
but not at an end.” 

“Mr. Clennam? Not at an end? Not at an 
end for—” He touched himself upon the breast, 
instead of saying “me.” 

“No,” returned Clennam. 

“What surprise,” he asked, keeping his left 
hand over his heart, and there stopping in his 
speech, while with his right hand he put his 
glasses exactly level on the table: “what such 
surprise can be in store for me?” 

‘* Let me answer with another question. Tell 
me, Mr. Dorrit, what surprise would be the most 
unlooked for and the most acceptable to you. 
Do not be afraid to imagine it, or to say what 
it would be.” 

He looked steadfastly at Clennam, and, 80 
looking at him, seemed to change into a very 
old, haggard man. The sun was bright upon the 
wall beyond the window, and on the spikes at 
top. He slowly stretched out the hand that had 
been upon his heart, and pointed at the wall, 

**Tt is down,” said Clennam. ‘ Gone!” 

He remained in the same attitude, looking 
steadfastly at him. 

“ And in its place,” said Clennam, slowly and 
distinctly, “‘are the means to possess and enjoy 
the utmost that they have so long shut out. 
Mr. Dorrit, there is not the smallest doubt that 
within a few days you will be free, and highly 
prosperous. I congratulate you with all my soul 
on this change of fortune, and on the happy 
future into which you are soon to carry the 
treasure you have been blessed with here—the 
best of all the riches you can have elsewhere— 
the treasure at your side.” 

With those words he pressed his hand and 
released it; and his daughter, laying her face 
against his, encircled him in the hour of his 
prosperity with her arms, as she had in the 
long years of his adversity encircled him with 
her love and toil and truth; and poured out her 
full heart in gratitude, hope, joy, blissful ecstasy, 
and all for him. 

“T shall see him, as I never saw him yet. I 
shall see my dear love, with the dark cloud clear- 
edaway. I shall see him, as my poor mothersaw 
him long ago. Oh, my dear, my dear! Oh, 
father, father! Oh, thank God, thank God'!” 

He yielded himself to her kisses and caresses, 
but did not return them, except that he put an 
arm about her. Neither did he say one word. 
His steadfast look was now divided between her 
and Clennam, and he began to shake as if he 
were very cold. Explaining to Little Dorrit 
that he would run to the coffee-house- for a bottle 
of wine, Arthur fetched it with alk the haste he 
could use. While it was being brought from 
the cellar to the bar, 2 number of excited peo- 
ple asked him what had happened; when he 
hurriedly informed them that Mr. Dorrit had 
succeeded to a fortune. 

On coming back with the wine in his hand, 
he found that she had plaeed her father in his 
easy-chair, and had loosened his shirt and neck- 
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cloth. They filled a tumbler with wine, and 
held it to his lips. When he had swallowed a 
little, he took the glass himself and emptied it. 
Soon after that, he leaned back in his chair and 
cried, with his handkerchief before his face. 

After this had lasted a while, Clennam thought 
it a good season for diverting his attention from 
the main surprise, by relating its details. Slowly, 
therefore, and in a quiet tone of voice, he ex- 
plained them as he best could, and enlarged on 
the nature of Pancks’s service. 

‘‘He shall be—ha—he shall be handsomely 
recompensed, Sir,” said the father, starting up 
and moving hurriedly aboutthe room. ‘ Assure 
yourself, Mr. Clennam, that every body con- 
cerned shall be—ha—shall be nobly rewarded. 
No one, my.dear Sir, shall say that he has an 
unsatisfied claim against me. I shall repay the 
—hum—the advances I have had from you, Sir, 
with peculiar pleasure. I beg to be informed, 
at your early convenience, what advances you 
have made my son.” 

He had no purpose in going about the room, 
but he was not still a moment, 

«Every body,” he said, “ shall be remember- 
ed. I will not go away from here in any body’s 
debt. All the people who have been—ha—well 


behaved toward myself and my family shall be 
rewarded. Chivery shall be rewarded. Young 
John shall be rewarded. I particularly wish, 
and intend, to act munificently, Mr. Clennam.” 

‘* Will you allow me,” said Arthur, laying his 
purse on the table, ‘‘ to supply any present con- 


tingencies, Mr. Dorrit? I thought it best to 
bring a sum of money for the purpose.” 

“Thank you, Sir, thank you. .I accept with 
readiness, at the present moment, what I could 
mot an hour ago have conscientiously taken. I 
am obliged to you for the temporary accommo- 
edation. Exceedingly temporary, but well timed 
—well timed.” His hand had closed upon the 
money, and he carried it about with him. “Be 
so kind, Sir, as to add the amount to those 
former advances to which I have already re- 
‘ferred; being careful, if you please, not to omit 

advances made to my son. A mere verbal state- 
ment of the gross amount is all I shall—ha—all 
‘I shall-require.” 

His eye fell upon his daughter at this point, 
and he stopped for a thoment to kiss her, and 
to pat her head. 

‘It will'be necessary to find a milliner, my 
love, and to make a speedy and complete change 
in your very plain dress. Something must be 
done with Maggy too, who at present is—ha— 
barely respectable, barely respectable. And your 
sister, Amy, and your brother. And my brother, 
your uncle—peor soul! I trust this will rouse 
him—messengers must be dispatched to fetch 
them. They must be informed of this. We 
must break it to them cautiously, but they must 
i be informed directly. We owe it as a duty to 
them, and to ourselves, from this moment, not 
i te let them—hum—not to let them do any thing.” 

This was the first intimation he had ever 





given that he was privy to the fact that they 
did something for a livelihood. 

He was still jogging about the room, with the 
purse clutched in his hand, when a great cheer- 
ing arose in the yard. ‘“ The news has spread 
already,” said Clennam, looking down from the 
window. ‘Will you show yourself to them, 
Mr. Dorrit? They are very earnest, and they 
evidently wish it.” . 

“*J—hum—ha—I confess I could have desired, 
Amy my dear,” he said, jogging about in a more 
feverish flutter than before, “to have made some 
change in my dress first, and to have bought a 
—hum—a watch and chain. But if it must be 
done as it is, it—ha—it must be done. Fasten 
the collar of my shirt, my dear. Mr. Clennam, 
would you oblige me—hum—with a blue neck- 
cloth you will find in that drawer at your elbow. 
Button my coat across at the chest, my love. 
It looks—ha—it looks broader, buttoned.” 

With his trembling hand he pushed his gray 
hair up, and then, taking Clernam and his daugh- 
ter for supporters, appeared at the window lean- 
ing on anarm ofeach. The Collegians cheered 
him very heartily, and he kissed his hand to 
them with great urbanity and protection. When 
he withdrew into the room again, he said “‘ Poor 
creatures!” in a tone of much pity for their mis- 
erable condition. 

Little Dorrit was deeply anxious that he 
should lie down to compose himself. On Ar- 
thur’s speaking to her of his going to inform 
Pancks that he might now appear as soon as he 
would, and pursue the joyful business to its close, 
she entreated him in a whisper to stay with her, 
until her father should be quite calm and at 
rest. He needed no second entreaty; and she 
prepared her father’s bed, and begged him to 
lie down. For another half hour or more he 
would be persuaded to do nothing but go about 
the room, discussing with himself the probabil- 
ities for and against the Marshal's allowing the 
whole of the prisoners to go to the windews of 
the official residence which commanded the 
street, to see himself and family depart forever 
in a carriage—which, he said, he thought would 
be a Sight for them. But, gradually, he began 
to droop and tire, and at last stretched himself 
upon the bed. 

She took her faithful place beside him, fan- 
ning him and cooling his forehead; and he seem- 
ed to be falling asleep (always with the money in 
his hand), when he unexpectedly sat up and said, 

“Mr. Clennam, I beg your pardon. Am I 
to understand, my dear Sir, that I could—ha 
—could pass through the Lodge at this moment, 
and—hum—take a walk ?” 

“‘T think not, Mr. Dorrit,” was the unwilling 
reply. “There are certain forms to be com- 
pleted ; and although your detention here is now 
in itself a form, I fear that it is one that for a 
little longer has to be observed too.” 

At this he shed tears again. 

“Tt is but a few hours, Sir,” Clennam cheer- 


fully urged upon him. 
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“ A few hours, Sir,” he returned, in a sudden 
passion. ‘You talk very easily of hours, Sir! 
How long do you suppose, Sir, that an hour is 
to a man who is choking for want of air?” 

It was his last demonstration for that time ; 
as, after shedding some more tears and queru- 
lously complaining that he couldn’t breathe, he 
slowly fell into a slamber. Clennam had abund- 
ant occupation for his thoughts, as he sat in 
the quiet room watching the father on his bed, 
and the daughter fanning his face. 

Little Dorrit had been thinking too. After 
softly putting his gray hair aside, and touching 
his forehead with her lips, she looked toward 
Arthur, who came nearer to her, and pursued 
in a low whisper the subject of her thoughts. 

“Mr. Clennam, will he pay all his debts be- 
fore he leaves here ?” 

“No doubt. All.” 

“ All the debts for which he has been im- 
prisoned here, all my life and longer ?”’ 

**No doubt.” 

There was something of uncertainty and re- 
monstrance in her look; something that was 
not all satisfaction. He wondered to detect it, 
and said, 

“You are glad that he should do so?” 

“ Are you ?” asked Little Dorrit, wistfully. 

“Am I? Most heartily glad!” 

‘* Then I know I ought to be.” 

“ And are you not?” 

“Tt seems to me hard,” said Little Dorrit, 
“that he should have lost so many years and 
suffered so much, and at last pay all the debts 
as well. It seems to me hard that he should pay 
in life and money both.” 

**My dear child—” Clennam was beginning. 

** Yes, I know I am wrong,” she pleaded 
timidly; “don’t think any worse of me; it has 
grown up with me here.” 

The prison, which could spoil so many things, 
had tainted Little Dorrit’s mind no more than 
this. Engendered as the confusion was, in com- 
passion for the poor prisoner, her father, it was 
the first speck Clennam had ever seen, it was 
the last speck Clennam ever saw of the prison 
atmosphere upon her. 

He thought this, and forbore to say another 
word. With the thought, her purity and good- 
ness came before him in their brightest light. 
The little spot made them the more beauti- 
ful. 


Worn out with her own emotions, and yield- 
ing to the silence of the room, her hand slowly 
slackened and failed in its fanning movement, 
and her head dropped down on the pillow at 
her father’s side. Clennam rose softly, opened 
and closed the door without a sound, and pass- 
ed from the prison, carrying the quiet with him 
into the turbulent streets. 

—_—@——— 
CHAP. XXXVI.—THE MARSHALSEA BECOMES 
AN ORPHAN. 

Arp now the .day arrived when Mr. Dorrit 

and his family were to leave the prison forever, 





and the stones of its much-trodden pavement 
were to know them no more. 

The interval had been short, but he had great- 
ly complained of its length, and had been im- 
perious with Mr. Rugg touching the delay. He 
had been high with Mr. Rugg, and had threaten- 
ed to employ some one else. He had requested 
Mr. Rugg not to presume upon the place in 
which he found him, but to do his duty, Sir, and 
to do it with promptitude. He had told Mr. 
Rugg that he knew what lawyers and agents 
were, and that he would not submit to imposition. 
On that gentleman’s humbly representing that he 
exerted himself to the utmost, Miss Fanny was 
very short with him; desiring to know what less 
he could do, when he had been told a dozen 
times that money was no object, and expressing 
her suspicion that he forgot whom he talked to. 

Toward the Marshal, who was a Marshal of 
many years’ standing, and with whom he had 
never had any previous difference, Mr. Dorrit 
comported himself with severity. That officer, 
on personally tendering his congratulations, of- 
fered the free use of two rooms in his house for 
Mr. Dorrit’s occupation until his departure. 
Mr. Dorrit thanked him at the moment, and re- 
plied that he would think of it; but the Mar- 
shal was no sooner gone than he sat down and 
wrote him a cutting note, in which he remark- 
ed that he had never on any former occasion 
had the honor of receiving his congratulations 
(which was true, though indeed there had not 
been any thing particular to congratulate him 
upon), and that he begged, on behalf of himself 
and family, to repudiate the Marshal's offer, with 
all those thanks which its disinterested charac- 
ter and its perfect independence of all worldly 
considerations demanded. 

Although his brother showed so dim a glim- 
mering of interest in their altered fortunes, that 
it was very doubtful whether he understood 
them, Mr. Dorrit caused him to be measured 
for new raiment by the hosiers, tailors, hatters, 
and bootmakers whom he called in for himself ; 
and ordered that his old clothes should be taken 
from him and burned. Miss Fanny and Mr. 
Tip required no direction in making an appear- 
ance of great fashion and elegance; and the 
three passed this interval together at the best 
hotel in the neighborhood—though truly, as 
Miss Fanny said, the best was very indifferent. 
In connection with that establishment, Mr. Tip 
hired a cabriolet, horse, and groom, a very neat 
turn-out, which was usually to be observed, for 
two or three hours at a time, gracing the Bor- 
ough High Street, outside the Marshalsea court- 
yard. A modest little hired chariot and pair 
was also frequently to be seen there; in alight- 
ing from and entering which vehicle, Miss Fan- 
ny fluttered the Marshal’s daughters by the dis- 
play of inaccessible bonnets. 

A great deal of business was transacted in 
this short period. Among ether items, Messrs. 
Peddle and Pool, solicitors, of Monument Yard, 
were instructed by their client, Edward Dorrit, 
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Esqnire, to address a letter to Mr. Arthur Clen- | 


nam, inclosing the sum of forty-four pounds 
nine shillings and eightpence, being the amount 
of principal and interest computed at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum, in which their client 
believed himself to be indebted to Mr. Clennam. 
In making this communication and remittance, 
Messrs. Peddle and Pool were further instruct- 
ed by their client to remind Mr. Clennam, that 
the favor of the advance now repaid had not 
been asked of him, and to inform him that it 
would not have been accepted if it had been 
openly proffered in his name. With which they 
requested a stamped receipt, and remained his 
obedient servants. A great deal of business 
had likewise to be done, within the so-soon-to- 
be-orphaned Marshalsea, by Mr. Dorrit so long 
its Father, chiefly arising out of applications 
made to him by Collegians for small sums of 
money. To these he responded with the great- 
est liberality, and with no lack of formality ; 
always first writing to appoint a time at which 
the applicant might wait upon him in his room, 
and then receiving him in the midst of a vast 
accumulation of documents, and accompanying 
his donation (for he said in every such case, ‘‘it 
is a donation, not a loan”) with a great deal of 
good counsel; to the effect that he, the expiring 
Father of the Marshalsea, hoped to be long re- 
membered, as an example that a man might 


preserve his own and the general respect even | 


there. 

The Collegians were not envious. Besides 
that they had a personal and traditional regard 
for a Collegian of so many years standing, the 
event was creditable to the College, and made 
it famous in the newspapers. Perhaps more 
of them thought, too, than were quite aware of 
it, that the thing might in the lottery of chances 
have happened to themselves, or that something 


of the sort might yet happen to themselves, some | 


day or other. They took it very well. <A few 
were low at the thought of being left behind, 
and being left poor; but even these did not 
grudge the family their brilliant reverse. There 
might have been much more envy in politer 
places. It seems probable that mediocrity of 
fortune would have been disposed to be less 
magnanimous than the Collegians, who lived 
from hand to mouth—from the pawnbroker’s 
hand to the day’s dinner. 

They got up an address to him, which they 
presented in a neat frame and glass (though it 
was not afterward displayed in the family man- 
sion or preserved among the family papers) ; 
and to which he returned a gracious answer. 
In that document he assured them, in a Royal 
manner, that he received the profession of their 
attachment with a full conviction of its sincer- 
ity; and again generally exhorted them to fol- 
low his example—which, at least in so far as 
coming into a great property was concerned, 
there is no doubt they would have gladly imi- 
tated. He took the same occasion of inviting 
them to a comprehensive entertainment, to be 





given to the whole College in the yard, and at 
which he signified he would have the honor of 
taking a parting glass to the health and happiness 
of all those whom he was about to leave behind. 

He did not in person dine at this public re- 
past (it took place at two in the afternoon, and 
his dinners now came in from the hotel at six), 
but his son was so good as to take the head of 
the principal table, and to be very free and en- 
gaging. He himself went about among the 
company, and took notice of individuals, and 
saw that the viands were of the quality he had 
ordered, and that all were served. On the 
whole, he was like a baron of the olden time, 
in arare good-humor. At the conclusion of the 
repast, he pledged his guests in a bumper of old 
Madeira; and told them that he hoped they 
had enjoyed themselves, and what was more, 
that they would enjoy themselves for the rest 
of the evening; that he wished them well; and 
that he bade them welcome. His health being 
drunk with acclamations, he was not so baronial 
after all but that in trying to return thanks, he 
broke down, in the manner of a mere serf with 
a heart in his breast, and wept before them all. 
After this great success, which he supposed to 
be a failure, he gave them “Mr. Chivery and 
his brother officers ;’ whom he had beforehand 
presented with ten pounds each, and who were 
all in attendance. Mr. Chivery spoke to the 


toast, saying, What you undertake to lock up, 
lock up; but remember that you are, in the 


words of the fettered African, a man and a 
brother ever. The list of toasts disposed of, 
Mr. Dorrit urbanely went through the motions 
of playing a game at skittles with the Collegian 
who was the next oldest inhabitant to himself; 
and left the tenantry to their diversions. 

But all these occurrences preceded the final 
day. And now the day arrived when he and 
his family were to leave the prison forever, and 
when the stones of its much-trodden pavement 
were to know them no more. 

Noon was the hour appointed for the depart- 
ure. As it approached, there was not a Col- 
legian within doors, nor a tarnkey absent. The 
latter class of gentlemen appeared in their Sun- 
day clothes, and the greater part of the Collegi- 
ans were brightened up as much as circumstan- 
ces allowed. Two or three flags were even dis- 
played, and the children put on odds and ends 
of ribbon. Mr. Dorrit himself, at this trying 
time, preserved a serious but graceful dignity. 
Much of his attention was given to his brother, 
as to whose bearing on the great occasion he 
felt anxious. 

**My dear Frederick,” said he, “if you will 
give me your arm, we will pass among our friends 
together. I think it is right that we should go 
out arm in arm, my dear Frederick.” 

“Ha!” said Frederick. “Yes, yes, yes, yes.” 

“And if, my dear Frederick—if you could, 
without putting any great constraint upon your- 
self, throw a little (pray excuse me, Frederick), 
a little polish into your usual demeanor—” 
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“‘ William, William,” said the other, shaking | Rugg, come to see the last touch given to their 
his head, “it’s for you to do all that. I don’t work. In the yard, was Young John making a 
know how. All forgotten, forgotten !” | new epitaph for himself, on the occasion of his 

“ But my dear fellow,” returned William, “for | dying of a broken heart. In the yard, was the 
that very reason, if for no other, you must pos- | Patriarchal Casby, looking so tremendously be- 
itively try to rouse yourself. What you have | nevolent that many enthusiastic Collegians 
forgotten you must now begin to recall, my dear | grasped him fervently by the hand, and the 


Frederick. Your position—” wives and female relatives of many more Col- 
“Eh?” said Frederick. legians kissed his hand, nothing doubting that 
“ Your position, my dear William.” he had done it all. In the yard, was the usual 


“Mine?” He looked first at his own figure, | chorus of people proper to such a place. In 
and then at his brother’s, and then, drawing a | the yard, was the man with the shadowy griev- 
long breath, cried, ‘‘ Ha, to be sure! Yes, yes, | ance respecting the Fund which the Marshal 
yes.” embezzled, who had got up at five in the morn- 
“Your position, my dear Frederick, is now a | ing to complete the copying of a perfectly unin- 
fine one. Your position as my brother is a very | telligible history of that transaction, which he 
fine one. And I know that it belongs to yonr | had committed to Mr. Dorrit’s care as a docu- 
conscientious nature to try to become worthy | ment of the last importance, calculated to stun 
of it, my dear Frederick, and to try to adorn it. | the Government and effect the Marshal’s down- 
To be no discredit to it, but to adorn it.” | fall. In the yard, was the insolvent whose ut- 

‘‘ William,” said the other weakly, and with | most energies were always set on getting into 
a sigh, “I will do any thing you wish, my broth- | debt, who broke into prison with as much pains 
er, provided it lies in my power. Pray be so | as other men have broken out of it, and who was 
kind as to recollect what a limited power mine | always being cleared and complimented; while 
is. What would you wish me to do to-day, | the insolvent at his elbow—a mere little, snivel- 
brother? Say what it is, only say what it is.” ing, striving tradesman, half dead of anxious 

‘“My dearest Frederick, nothing. It is not | efforts to keep out of debt—found it a hard mat- 
worth troubling so good a heart as yours with.” | ter indeed to get a Commissioner to release 

“Pray trouble it,” returned the other. ‘It | him with much reproof and reproach. In the 
finds it no trouble, William, to do any thing it | yard, was the man of many children and many 
can for you.” | burdens, whose failure astonished every bodr ; 

William passed his hand across his eyes, and | in the yard, was the man of no children and 
murmured with august satisfaction, “‘ Blessings | large resources, whose failure astonished no- 
on your attachment, my poor dear fellow!” | body. There, were the people who were always 
Then he said aloud, “ Well, my dear William, | going out to-morrow, and always putting it off ; 
if you will only try, as we walk out, to show | there, were the people who had come in yester- 
that you are alive to the occasion—that you | day, and who were much more jealous and re- 


think about it—” | sentful of this freak of fortune than the seasoned 
“What would you advise me to think about | birds. There, were some who, in pure meanness 
it?” returned his submissive brother. of spirit, cringed and bowed before the enriched 


‘*Oh! my dear Frederick, how can I answer | Collegian and his family; there, were others 


you? Ican only say what, in leaving these good who did so really because their eyes, accustomed 


people, I think myself.” | to the gloom of their imprisonment and poverty, 
“‘That’s it!” cried his brother. “That will | could not support the light of such bright sun- 
help me.” | shine. There, were many whose shillings had 


“J find that I think, my dear Frederick, and | gone into his pocket to buy him meat and drink ; 
with mixed emotions in which a softened com- | but none who were now obtrusively Hail fellow 
passion predominates, What will they do with- | well met! with him, on the strength of that as- 
out me!” sistance. It was rather to be remarked of the 

“True,” returned his brother. “ Yes, yes, | caged birds, that they were a little shy of the 
yes, yes. I'll think that as we go. What will bird about to be so grandly free, and that they 
they do without my brother! Poor things! | had a tendency to withdraw themselves toward 
What will they do without him!” the bars, and seem a little fluttered as he passed, 

Twelve o'clock having just struck, and the| Through these spectators, the little proces- 
carriage being reported ready in the outer court- | sion, headed by the two brothers, moved slowly 
yard, the brothers proceeded down stairs arm | to the gate. Mr. Dorrit, yielding to the vast 
in arm. Edward Dorrit, Esquire (once Tip), speculation how the poor creatures were to get 
and his sister Fanny followed, also arm in arm ; on without him, was great, and sad, but not ab- 
Mr. Plornish and Maggy, to whom had been sorbed. He patted children on the head like 
intrusted the removal of sueh of the family ef- | Sir Roger de Coverley going to church, he spoke 
fects as were considered worth removing, fol- | to people in the background by their Christian 
lowed, bearing bundles and burdens to be packed | names, he condescended to all present, and 
in a cart. seemed for their consolation to walk encircled 

In the yard, were the Collegians and turn- | by the legend in golden characters, “ Be com- 
keys. In the yard, were Mr. Pancks and Mr, | forted, my people! Bear it!” 
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he had passed the gate, and that the Marshal- 


At last three honest cheers announced that | day, saying she wished to wear it as long as ever 


| she remained in there with you—which was ab- 


sea was an orphan. Before they had ceased to | solute romantic nonsense of the lowest kind— 
ring in the echoes of the prison walls, the fam- here is that child Amy disgracing us, to the last 


ily had got into their carriage, and the attend- 
ant had the steps in his hand. 

Then, and not before, ‘Good gracious!” cried 
Miss Fanny all at once, “ Where’s Amy ?” 

Her father had thought she was with her sis- 
ter. Her sister thought she was ‘somewhere 
or other.” They had all trusted to finding her, 
as they had always done, quietly in the right 
place at the right moment. This going away 
was perhaps the very first action of their joint 
lives that they had got through without her. 

A minute might have been consumed in the 
ascertaining of these points, when Miss Fanny, 
who, from her seat in the carriage, commanded 
the long narrow passage leading to the Lodge, 
flushed indignantly. 

“ Now I do say, Pa,” cried she, “that this is 
disgraceful !” 

“ What is disgraceful, Fanny ?” 

“T do say,” she repeated, “this is perfectly 
infamous! Really almost enough, even at such 
a time as this, to make one wish one was dead! 
Here is that child Amy, in her ugly old shabby 
dress, which she was so obstinate about, Pa, 
which I over and over again begged and prayed 
her to change, and which she over and over 
again objected to, and promised to change to- 


| moment and at the last moment, by being car- 
| Tied out in that dress after all. And by that Mr. 
| Clennam too!” 

The offense was proved, as she delivered the 
indictment. Clennam appeared at the car- 
riage-door, bearing the little insensible figure 
in his arms. 

“She has been forgotten,” he said, in a tone 
of pity not free from reproach, “I ran up to her 
room (which Mr. Chivery showed me), and found 
the door open, and that she had fainted on the 
floor, dear child. She appeared to have gone to 
change her dress, and to have sunk down over- 
powered. It may have been the cheering, or it 
may have happened sooner. Take care of this 
poor, cold hand, Miss Dorrit. Don’t let it fall.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” returned Miss Dorrit, 
bursting into tears. ‘I believe I know what to 
do, if you'll give me leave. Dear Amy, open 
your eyes; that’s a love! Oh, Amy, Amy, I 
really am so vexed and ashamed! Do rouse 
yourself, darling! Oh, why are they not driv- 
ing on! Pray, Pa, do drive on!” 











The attendant, getting between Clennam 
| and the carriage-door, with a sharp “ By your 
| leave, Sir!” bundled up the steps, and they drove 
| away. 





UNITED STATES. 
HE regular session of Congress closed on the 
18th of August. A bill has been passed in- 
creasing the pay of Members of Congress. In- 
stead of $8 a day they are to receive $6000 for the 
entire Congress, with deductions in case of volun- 
b ; the mileage remaining as before. 
The appropriation for this purpose at this session 
is raised by this bill from $473,920 to $1,247,420. 
—A bill was passed appropriating $40,000 to pur- 
chase and refit the ship Resolute. This vessel, be- 
longing to the Arctic Expedition, was abandoned 
in 1854, and was found at sea a year afterward by 





the George Henry, a New London whaler. The ship | the distribu 


is to be refitted and presented to the British Gov- 
ernment, in token of the deep interest felt by the 
United States in the service in which the ship was 
engaged till the time she was abandoned.—The 
bill making appropriations for carrying the mails 
by ocean steamers provides that notice shall be 
given of the termination of the increased allow- 
ance to the Collins line for carrying the mail be- 
tween New York and Liverpool.—The Civil Ap- 
propriation Bills were passed, the House by a ma- 
jority of five receding from its proviso, that none 
of the money should be appropriated for the prose- 
cution of persons charged with treason and other 
political offenses.—The Senate refused to concur 
in the House proviso attached to the Army Bill. 
This proviso, in its final shape, was as follows: 


Ne en ten and 0 6 hen datened, Tank 
no part of the military force of the United States, for the 
support of which appropriations are made by this act, 
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shall be employed in aid of the enforcement of any enact- 
ment of the body claiming to be the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Kansas, until such enactment shall have been af- 
firmed and approved by Congress; but this proviso shall 
not be so construed as to prevent the President from em- 
ploying an adequate military foree, but it shall be his duty 
to employ such force to prevent the invasion of said Ter- 
ritory by armed bands of non-residents, or any other body 
of non-residents acting, or claiming to act, as a posse 
comitatus of any officer in said Territory, in the enforce- 
ment of any such enactments, and to protect the persons 
and property therein, and upon the national highways 
leading to said Territory, from all unlawful searches and 
seizures; and it shall be his further duty to take efficient 
measures to compel the return of, and to withhold all arms 
of the United States distributed in, or to, said Territory, 
in pursuance of any law of the United States authorizing 
tion of arms to the States and Territories.” 

The House refusing to recede, the bill was lost, 
and Congress adjourned without making any pro- 
vision for the support of the army. The President 
immediately issued a Proclamation calling an ex- 
tra session, to convene on the 21st of August. In 
his Message he stated that unless provision was 
made for its support the army must be in effect 
disbanded, and the armories must cease operations. 
The greater part of the army was stationed at re- 
mote places, and it would be unjust to disband 
them there without the means of regaining their 
homes. The Indians were also in arms in Wash- 
ington and Oregon Territories, and had manifested 
hostile designs upon the Western plains. Troops 
were required to keep them in check in New Mex- 
ico; and the hostile Indians were not yet removed 
from Florida. To refuse supplies to the army 
would invite the hostile savages to spread devas- 





tation along a frontier of more than four thousand 
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miles, and would deliver a sparse population up 
to rapine and murder; would inflict wrong upon 
persons connected with the military establish- 
ments; would involve the waste of millions of pub- 
lie treasure, and discredit the country in the eyes 
of the civilized world. For some days it seemed 
probable that the House, by a small majority, 
would adhere to the proviso, while the Senate, by 
a decided majority, refused to accept it. On the 
30th, the Committee of Ways and Means reported 
the bill, with the proviso altered so as to read: 
“That no part of the military force of the United 
States, for the support of which appropriations are 
made by this Act, shall be employed in aid of the 
enforcement of any enactment heretofore passed in 
the bodies claiming to be the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Kansas.” The Senate, by a vote of 35 to 
7, passed the bill, with an amendment striking out 
the proviso. The House thereupon, by a vote of 
101 to 98, concurred; the bill was passed, and im- 
mediately received the signature of the President. 
Of the votes in favor of striking out, 80 were from 
the Slave States, and 21 from the Free States; 
those against striking out were all from the Free 
States. Immediately after passing the bill, Con- 
gress adjourned.—The appropriations made at this 
session of Congress amount to $63,604,023, exclu- 
sive of the lands granted for railways. The fol- 
lowing are the principal items: 





Compensation of Members of Congress... .... $1,247,460 
Contingent Expenses of Congress ........... 592, 

Employées of Senate and House............. 147,130 
Salaries and Expenses of Departments....... 1,739,265 
United States Courts...........00ccceeeceden 967,450 
Foreign Intercourse ...........ccseeeeeeeeee 986,862 
Post-office Deficiency... ...........-0seseeees 2,250,000 
Compensation of Postmasters and Clerks. .... 8,479,300 
General Mail Transportation................ 6,140,000 
Ocean Steamer Mail Service................. 2,113,500 


WISNER. « oi cscc cee cpecvicovesodvccccceeses 700,000 
Public Buildings at Washington............. 1,300,000 
PRM .'5a bg coceweccenconccscesccccoccccca 1,458,947 
Indian Annuities. ........0cccececeeeeeeeees 1,285,276 
Collecting the Revenue. .....-......--eeeeees 2,450,000 
Repayment of Duties, Drawbaeks, etc.:...... 1,550,000 
Light-House Establishment ..............+++ 1,300,959 
Support of the Navy.........-seecseeeeeeees 18,524,505 
Support of the Army...........0+2eeseeeeees 15,067, 


Mr. Marcy has replied to the proposal that the 
United States should accede to the new maritime 
code recommended by the late Congress at Paris. 
This Government, he says, approves of the articles 
relating to the rights of neutrals and the one mak- 
ing an effective force necessary to render a block- 
ade valid. But the whole code is submitted col- 
lectively for adoption, and the United States can 
not accept the article abolishing privateering as it 
now stands. This would enure wholly to the ad- 
vantage of powers possessing a large naval force, 
who might employ a part of it in holding in eheck 
the fleet of a weaker power, leaving the remainder 
at liberty to prey upon the commerce of the enemy. 
The policy of the United States has been to main- 
tain a small fleet, relying in case of war upon arm- 
ing the mercantile navy; and they can consent to 
no change in international law which shall make 
it necessary for them to maintain a large navy 
to protect their commerce. This necessity may 
be obviated by putting private property upon 
the ocean on the same footing as upon land. He 
therefore proposes that to the article abolishing 
privateering be added the words, “ And that the 
private property of the subjects or citizens of a bel- 
ligerent on the high seas shall be exempted from 





erent, except it be contraband.” Thus amended, 
he says, the United States will adopt it, together 
with the other three principles contained in the 
declaration. 

The August elections in several States have re- 
sulted as follows: In Missouri, Mr. Polk, Democrat, 
is elected Governor, by a decided majority over Ew- 
ing, American, although a large number of Demo- 
cratic votes were cast for Mr. Benton. The regu- 
lar Democratic State ticket was chosen, with the 
possible exception of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
which is still in doubt. The Members of Congress 
chosen are four Democrats, two Americans, and 
one Free Soil Democrat. It is announced that the 
“Benton party” will not nominate a separate elec- 
toral ticket. In North Carolina, the Democratic 
Governor has suceeeded by an increased majority. 
In Arkansas, the same party has succeeded, elect- 
ing Governor and Members of Congress. In Ken- 
tucky and Tezas, the election was for local officers; 
the result is apparently favorable for the Demo- 
crats. In all these States the contest was between 
the Democratic and the American parties. In Jowa, 
the Republicans have a decided majority, electing 
their State ticket and both Members of Congress. 
In Vermont, the Republicans have succeeded by a 
very large majority, electing State officers and 
Members of Congress. 

Iu Kansas fresh disturbances have broken out. 
The reports published are so conflicting and exag- 
gerated that it is at present impossible to arrive 
at any definite idea of the existing state of affairs. 
Companies of emigrants from the Free States have 
been prevented from entering the Territory by 
way of Missouri, and many of these have effected 
an entrance by way of Iowa. The pro-slavery 
party had established several strong forts, from 
which, as their opponents alleged, they had com- 
mitted depredations upon the anti-slavery men, 
who at last determined to dislodge them. Frank- 
lin and Titus’s Fort were attacked and taken, with 
considerable loss on both sides, the assailants suf- 
fering most. A considerable quantity of arms 
were captured, some of which had been taken from 
the Free State men. Nineteen prisoners were 
marched to Lawrence, where, by an arrangement 
with Governor Shannon, they were exchanged for 
five prisoners in the hands of the pro-slavery men, 
and a cannon taken at Lawrence in May. These 
proceedings caused an intense excitement in the 
adjacent parts of Missouri, and men are gathering 
to oppose the Free State companies. There are 
abundant and conflicting accounts of outrages and 
murders on both sides, many of which are evident- 
ly gross exaggerations. The Acting Governor, 
Mr. Woodson, had proclaimed the Territory in a 
state of insurrection.—A deputation from the “‘ Na- 
tional Kansas Committee” had an interview with 
the President on the 30th August. He assured 
them that the whole power of the General Govern- 
ment would be exerted to repel any invasion of the 
Territory, from any quarter; and that the civil 
power of the Territory must be maintained. The 

General Government, he said, had no power to 
protect emigrants en route through any State; this 
being the duty of the respective States. The mil- 
itary can act only by martial law, or as a posse 
comitatus to aid the civil power; the possession 
of arms was of itself no evidence of invasion or in- 
surrection, as all citizens have the right to bear 
arms. No change in the general policy of the 





seizure by public armed vessels of the other bellig- 


administration was contemplated in respect to 
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Kansas. On the same day an action took place 
at Osawatomie between the Free State and Slave 
State forces, in which the former were worsted. 
The town of Leavenworth was then attacked, and 
the Free State men driven out. Intelligence of 
the state of affairs having reached Washington, an 
order was dispatched on the 2d of September to 
Governor Geary, directing him to have the militia 
of the Territory completely enrolled and organized, 
in order that they may, at the requisition of the 
military commander, be brought into the service 
of the United States, at short notice. General 
Smith has also been ordered to make such requisi- 
tions of the Territorial militia as may be necessary 
to suppress insurrection and sustain the civil au- 
thorities, and in case of necessity he is to call for 
forces from the militia of Kentucky and Illinois. 
He is directed to employ all the means at his dis- 
posal to restore the supremacy of the law, endeav- 
oring, as far as may be, to avoid unnecessary effu- 
sion of blood. 

From California our accounts are to August 5. 
The Vigilance Committee maintain their position, 
and there seems no present likelihood of their re- 
signing or being forced to abandon it. They have 
put forth an elaborate report in relation to official 
corruption in almost every department of the gov- 
ernment of San Francisco. They assert that gross 
abuses and frauds have been perpetrated in the 
financial departments; that official duties have 
been negligently performed ; that exorbitant illegal 
fees have been exacted ; that the courts and prose- 
cuting officers have been unfaithful to their trusts ; 
and that notorious criminals have been unlawfully 
set at liberty to prey upon the community. They 
recommend that the system of official fees be abol- 
ished ; that all public officers be paid a stated and 
moderate salary ; that there be a registry of voters ; 
and that the ballot boxes be properly guarded, and 
protected from fraud.—Two more executions took 
place on the 28th of July. Philander Brace, a 
native of Onondaga County, New York, was exe- 
cuted for a murder committed in 1854; and Joseph 
Hetherington, an English gambler, for the murder 
of Doctor A. Randal, four days before the execu- 
tion.—A man named Bulger, who had been ban- 
ished by the Committee, returned, and was ar- 
rested. The penalty for returning is death, but it 
appeared that by some accident the sentence was 
not formally read to him previous to his deporta- 
tion; under the circumstances the Committee de- 
cided not to carry the sentence into execution. 
But notice is given that, if any one whose sentence 
has been read to him returns, the penalty will be 
executed.— Destructive fires have occurred in sev- 
eral places, Some of the reported losses are as 
follows: At Placerville, $600,000; at Georgetown, 
$100,000; at Fair Play, $70,000; at Marysville, 
$160,000. An attempt was made, on the 4th of 
August, to burn San Francisco, A collection of 
rags, saturated with camphene, was set fire to in 
the upper story of an Express building in the heart 
of the city. The fire was discovered before any 
special damage was done. Similar attempts are 
mentioned in other places.—Mining operations are 
represented as unusually successful, and the crops 
are very promising. 

Frem Oregon it is announced that the war on 
the Rogue River has been brought to an end. 
There are rumors that Indian outrages have broker 
out in other quarters, especially in the north._—— 
From Utah we learn that the prospects of the crops 





are decidedly unfavorable. The season has been 
very dry; worms have committed great devasta- 
tions upon the corn and potatoes; and the grass- 
hoppers have done great injury in some sections. 
The Deseret News cautions emigrants not to rely 
upon Utah for subsistence, but to bring supplies 
of provisions sufficient to last at least until Au- 
gust, 1857, 

Severe storms, during the month of August, have 
occasioned much damage in various parts of the 
country and along the coast. In the neighborhoods 
of Albany and Poughkeepsie bridges and crops 
were swept away, and considerable injury done to 
the railroads. The famous “Charter Oak” in 
Hartford has been blown down and destroyed. In 
the vicinity of New Orleans the storm was mest 
disastrous. At Last Island, a place of summer re- 
sort on the Gulf of Mexico, the waters were driven 
completely over the low sandy islet, sweeping away 
every house, and overwhelming the inmates. Three 
hundred persons are stated to have been drowned 
on and near the island. The dead bodies were 
barbarously plundered by gangs of villains who re- 
side in the neighborhood. The steamer Nautilus 
was capsized in the gale, and nearly all the pas- 
sengers and crew, numbering more than forty, were 
lost. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science held its tenth annual meeting at Albany, 
commencing August 20, The session lasted more 
than a week, and was attended by some hundreds 
of the leading savans of the country. A large 
number of valuable papers were read. Among 
these were: A discussion of La Place’s nebular 
theory, by Professor Pierce, who also demonstrated 
the fluid condition of the rings of Saturn ;—a de- 
scription, by Professor Mitchell, of new methods 
of observation by which the time of the occultation 
of a star may be determined to within eighteen 
thousandths of a second ;—a computation, by Pro- 
fessor Alexander, of the magnitude and form of the 
lost planet between Mars and Jupiter, of which he 
supposed the asteroids to be fragments; its equa- 
torial diameter was given as about ten times that 
of the earth, but it was very much flattened at the 
poles ;—Professor Leeonte read a paper on the Gulf 
Stream, showing that the peninsula and keys of 
Florida were owing in part to the sediment depos- 
ited by the Gulf Stream, and were it not for the 
island of Cuba, the extension of Florida might go 
on indefinitely; but as the passage for this current 
is narrowed, its velocity is increased, so that there 
will be a limit to the deposits made, and conse- 
quently to the extension of the land ;—Professor 
Guyot described the Appalachian chain, and show- 
ed that several peaks of the Black Mountains of 
North Carolina were higher than Mount Washing- 
ton; Black Dome, in that State, being 6760 feet 
above the sea, is the loftiest point east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Professor Henry gave an account of some 
researches on the nature of sound, as applied to 
public buildings. Parallel walls produce constant 
reverberation, and are injurious ; the dome of the 
Representative Chamber at Washington produces 
a confusion of sound. The Lecture-room of the 
Smithsonian Ingtitute has been constructed in ac- 
cordance with the principles developed by these re- 
searches; it is fan-shaped—the speaker being placed 
at the handle—with a smooth ceiling, the wall in 
front being broken by pillars and galleries.—Pro- 
fessor Agassiz read an elaborate paper on Embry- 
ology, which lies at the foundation of the whole 
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science of the Animal Kingdom.—Mayor Wood 
presented a plan for a University in New York.— 
Professor Hare endeavored to introduce the subject 
of spiritual rappings and table-turning; but the 
Association refused to consider it officially. —The 
Dudley Observatory was inaugurated on the 28th, 
on which occasion Hon. Edward Everett delivered 
an admirable oration on the Uses of Astronomy. 
A letter was read from Mrs, Blandina Dudley, to 
whom and whose deceased husband the Observatory 
was previously so much indebted, offering to give 
$50,000 toward the maintenance of the institution. 
—The next meeting of the Association is to be held 
at Montreal. 

The Yellow Fever has occasioned some alarm in 
the neighborhood of New York. A number of cases 
occurred at the quarantine on Staten Island, the 
greater portion of which are traceable to direct in- 
tercourse with vessels from infected ports. At Fort 
Hamilton, on Long Island, the ravages of the dis- 
ease have been very severe, hardly exceeded, in 
proportion to the number of the population, by 
those committed at Norfolk last year. Cases have 
also happened on Governor's Island, in the harbor 
of New York, with isolated deaths in various parts 
of Brooklyn. Witn the single exception of Fort 
Hamilton, the disease has not, as yet, assumed the 
form of an epidemic, and there it is traced to vessels 
lying at quarantine in the adjacent waters, or to 
clothing and bedding thrown everboard and picked 
up along shore. The general health of New York 
and vicinity has been unusually good throughout 
the summer. 

SOUTHERN AMFRICA. 

In Merico the liberal articles of the proposed 
Constitution are being adopted one after another. 
The Government appears to be increasing in pub- 
lic confidence, notwithstanding a pronunciamiento 
by Vidaurri in the north, of the success of which 
there seems to be little probability. A decree has 
been issded for the construction of a railway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, along what is known 
as the “‘ Ramsay route ;” the terminal points of 
which will be Vera Cruz and Acapulco. Very 
important concessions have been made to the Com- 
pany that undertake to build the road. A project 
has been started for making available the immense 
deposits of sulphur in the voleano of Popocatepetl, 
which are said to be inexhaustible. 

From Nicaragua our intelligence is conflicting. 
Sefior Salizar, a member of the Rivas government 
now in arms against Walker, has been taken and 
shot. Padre Vijil, the late Minister to the United 
States, has returned giving glowing accounts of 
his reception. Our Minister, Mr. Wheeler, has 
formally recognized the authority of the Walker 
government. The ports of the allied Central 
American States, with the exception of those on 
the Transit route, have been declared in a state of 
blockade. A decree has been issued confiscating the 
real and personal property of all Nicaraguans, who 
have since October 23, 1855, assisted the known 
enemies of the State, or who are declared traitors 
by the decree of April 22, 1856. A commission is 
appointed to inquire into all such property; real 

» estate is to be sold at auction within thirty days 
after it is declared confiscated ; personal property 
is to be appraised, and no sale is valid unless it 
produces two-thirds of this valuation. Payments 
are to be made either in cash or in the military 
serip of the republic. 





join with those of Guatemala, Costa Rica, and San 
Salvador. All Americans are suspected, and a de- 
eree has been issued forbidding them to land with- 
in the republic. The United States Consul at 
Omoa has protested against the execution of the 
decree. A treaty has been concluded with England 
by which the colony of Ruatan is placed under the 
sovereignty of Honduras; the inhabitants to re- 
tain their own municipal government, and to en- 
joy perfect religious toleration. 
EUROPE, 

Parliament adjourned on the 29th of July. The 
Queen’s Speech announced that “ Her Majesty is 
engaged in negotiations on the subject of questions 
in connection with the affairs of Central America, 
and her Majesty hopes that the differences which 
have arisen on these matters between her Majes- 
ty’s government and that of the United States 
may be satisfactorily adjusted.” Complaints have 
been made against Russia of bad faith in carrying 
out the provisions of the treaty. The charges are, 
that the fortifications of Kars were in process of 
demolition previously to the delivery of the place 
to the Turks; that obstacles were thrown in the 
way of determining the Bessarabian frontier; and 
that Russia showed a disposition to retain posses- 
sion of the Isle of Serpents, near the mouth of the 
Danube. Orders were given to concentrate a 
British fleet in the Black Sea; but Russia having 
given satisfactory assurances, the orders were coun- 
termanded, The Queen Dowager of Onde, 
mother of the deposed King, has arrived in En- 
gland to petition for the restoration of her son to 
the throne.——A terrible explosion occurred in a 
colliery at Cymmer, in Wales. Of 130 persons in 
the mine, 114 were burned to death by the ignited 
gas. It was proved on the coroner’s inquest that 
great carelessness existed in the management of 
the mine, and a verdict of manslaughter was ren- 
dered against the overseers. 

It is reported that the health of the Emperor of 
France is seriously impaired.—Marshal Pelissier 
has returned from the Crimea, the title of Duke 
of Malakoff has been conferred upon him, with, as 
is reported, the fall consent of the Russian Gov- 
ernment.—The vines of France, as is reported by 
those who have paid special attention to the sub- 
ject, have apparently recovered from the disease 
that has for some years affected them, and the 
prospects for future crops are good. 

The insurrection in Spain is, for the present at 
least, at an end, Saragossa, its chief focus, having 
been entered by the royal troops. 

The affairs of Jtaly are as unsettled asever. It 
is reported that the governments of France and 
England have addressed an ultimatum to the King 
of Naples demanding a reform in his administra- 
tion; and a document has been made public, pur- 
porting to be the reply of King Ferdinand. If 
this be authentic, he declines all interference of 
the Western Powers in the affairs of his kingdom ; 
he is the best judge of what isrequired; and if 
other powers interfere, a fatal blow is struck at the 
principle of sovereignty. The French cabinet, 
especially, after having taken such energetic meas- 
ures to put down revolution at home, can not in- 
tend to foment it in Italy. Should, however, the 
Powers go further, and attempt any positive inter- 
ference, his Majesty, “ relying on the justice of his 
cause, will appeal to the patriotism of his people, 
and trusting to his brave and faithful army, will 








Honduras is busily engaged in raising troops to 





repel force by force.” 
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Literary 

English Traits, by R. W. Emerson. (Published | 
by Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) The fame of Mr. | 
Emerson as a poet and a transcendental philoso- | 
pher, will naturally attract no small degree of at- | 
tention to this volume. Readers who have known 
him only as a thinker of singular boldness and | 
subtlety, if not of a wide and vigorous grasp, will 
be curious to discover the effect produced on his | 
mind by the study of a people so positive, so prac- 
tical, and so unimaginative as the English. In| 
the description of their manners, he enters upon a | 
new sphere of thought and illustration. The sub-| 
ject presents a remarkable contrast to his fav orite | 
themes of discussion. It brings him from the ideal | 
regious, in which he delights to expatiate, into a | 
world of the most solid realities. But he applies | 
to its treatment the same qualities which charac- | 
terize his previous compositions. His writings all 
show a rare power of observation, an unrelenting | 
fidelity in the description of material facts, a saga- | 
cious insight into human motives aud character, | 
and innumerable felicities of expression, which | 
often operate as a surprise, combined with a love 
of fanciful analogies, a tendency to rash general- 
izations, and a total absence of consecutive order 
and development. His thoughts stand to each 
other, not in the relation of genesis, but of juxta- 
position. They betray no vital, mutual affinities, 
like the leaves, blossoms, and fruitage of a tree, 
but are placed side by side, like the brilliant speci- 
mens in a cabinet of gems, We are not led on- 
ward by a gradual ascent to the sight of new points 
of beauty in a harmonious landscape, but are trans- 
ported, as by some strange power, into the midst 
of magic scenes, each of which has no connection 
with the preceding, and is often repeated with 
some slight change of feature, which gives an ex- 
pression of novelty to the whole aspect. 

Mr. Emerson’s mind is more disposed to intro- | 
spection than to the contemplation of external 
facts. To him, the material universe is merely a 
type of spiritual being. Events are without sig- 
nificance, except as the exponent ofa universal law. 
His interest in material beauty is derived from the 
spiritual principle, which it represents. England, 
with her wonderful developments in the practical 
order, is an object of curious study, as illustrating 
the character ofher people. His accurate observa- 
tion of the surface never contents him with the su- 
perticial. He values the experience of life as it leads 
to the discovery of laws. Hence, in this work, the 
phases of English society are always held strict- 
ly subordinate to their illustration of the English 
mind. It should, therefore, be read less as a descrip- 
tive journal of incidents, than as a commentary on 
character. In this point of view, its value is sin- 
gularly enhanced by the justice and impartiality 
which strongly mark the intellect of the author. 
No man ever wrote with a less degree of prejudice, 
With a temperament of habitual coldness, bis love 
of truth amounts almost toa passion. We presume 
that every word in this volume has been weighed 
with a care and deliberation, as if the destiny of the 
age depended on its accuracy. One proof of this is 
the interval which has elapsed between the date of 
his travels and the publication of his volume. The 
first visit to England, on which it was founded, was 
made more than twenty years ago, while it is near- 
ly ten years since his return from his latest tour in 
that country. 

The general impression of England here give 
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Mr. Emerson is favorable to her character for in- 
dustrial advance t, the p n of solid ma- 
terial comforts, and integrity and honor i in the pri- 
vate relations of life; but the picture which he has 
drawn is by no means flattering to the intellect of 
the nation, or her sense of probity and justice in 





| public affairs. On the whole, he regards England 


as the best of actual nations. But it is poor and 
imperfect, with all her comparative superiority. 
It can make no pretensions to ideal harmony; it 
represents no divine or noble thought; it does not 
| approach the integral symmetry of nature; but is 
a piece of motley patchwork—an old pile built i in 
different ages, with repairs, additions, and make- 
shifts. The mind of the English is in a state 
of arrested development. They do not occupy 
themselves on matters of general and lasting im- 
port, but on the goods of a corporeal civilization, 
which perish in the using. Their temperament is 
offensive from its want of facility, and is not re- 
lieved by their external refinement. Their habit 
of thought is one of sleepy routine. They are 
cramped within narrow limits, and have no wish 
to break their fetters. They have the instinct of 
the tortoise, to hold hard to the ground with his 
claws lest he should be thrown on his back. Asan 
animal, the Englishman is of the best breed—a 
wealthy, juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped in 
ale and good cheer, and a little overloaded by his 
flesh. He has, to a great degree, the qualities of 
mettle and bottom, which he most values in his 
horse. No fighting-cock shows more pluck. 

In the field of literature and art the English of 
the present day occupy a lower plane than that 
which was held by the greatest names among their 
ancestors. Fer two centuries England was phil- 
osophical, religious, poetic. The national mind 
flowered in every faculty. But these heights of 
genius could not be maintained. They were fol- 
lowed by a meanness and a descent of the mind 
into lower levels. There were no wings to thought. 
High speculation died out. Locke, to whom the 
meaning of ideas was unknown, became the type of 
philosophy. The later English have no insight 
of general laws. In the region of pure science 
they move with timid steps. They accumulate 
mountains of facts, without the inspiration to 
search for the pivotal law, around which they re- 
volve, as a bad general demands myriads of men 
and miles of redoubts to compensate for his want 
of courage and conduct. Bacon is almost unique 
among the prose writers of his country in the facul- 
ty of generalization. Milton, who formed the ta- 
ble-land for the transition of English genius from 
the summits of Shakspeare, rarely used this priv- 
ilege, especially in prose. For a long time after- 
ward, it is not found in English literature, Burke 
was addicted to a certain mode of generalizing, but 
his thoughts have neither the depth nor the com- 
pass of the earlier school. Hume's abstractions are 
as little profound as wise. Doctor Johnson’s orac- 
ular sentences have slight worth, except in their 
tone of feeling. Among recent writers, Mr. Emer- 
son finds the type of English genius in Hallam. 
In his history of European literature, he steadily 
denies the expansive element by which literature 
is created. His eye does not reach to the ideal 
standards. His verdicts are all dated from Lon- 
don. He passes in silence the more profound mas- 
ters, and shows that a lover of ideas is not only un- 
congenial to his taste, but perplexing to his intel- 
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lect. The English mind lives on the past. Rich 
in its capital, it makes no account of future acqui- 
sitions. It can not discern the signs of the times. 
It does not hail the new forms that loom up on the 
horizon—the new and gigantic thoughts which can 
not find fit raiment in any old wardrobe. 

The poetry and fiction of the day, according to 
Mr. Emerson, are circumscribed by the same mu- 
nicipal limits. Dickens writes London tracts. 
Like Hogarth, he is a painter of English details, 
local and temporary in his tints and style, as well 
as in his aims. Bulwer appeals to the worldly 
ambition of the student, and reverences intellect 
for its temporal uses. Thackeray finds that God 
has made no place in the universe for the heart, and 
that we must renounce ideals, and accept London. 
Macaulay explicitly teaches that good means ma- 
terial commodity—good to eat, good to wear—that 
the glory of modern philosophy is to yield econom- 
ical inventions—that its merit is to avoid ideas, 
and to avoid morals. The triumph of the Baconian 
philosophy over the old Platonic, he thinks, is the 
disentangling the intellect from theories of the all- 
Fair and all-Good, and pinning it down to making 
a better sick-chair and a better wine-whey for an 
invalid. The eminent benefit of astronomy is its 
improvement of navigation, enabling the grocer to 
bring his wine and lemons to the London market 
at a cheaper rate. The civility and religion of En- 
gland for a thousand years thus ends in reducing 
the intellect to a sauce-pan. The English cant of 
practical covers a world of skepticism. The doc- 
trine of Macaulay makes reason and conscience a 
romantic pretension. The fine arts fall to the 
ground. Beauty, except as a luxurious commod- 
ity, does not exist. 

Coleridge is one of those who save England from 
the reproach of no longer possessing the capacity 
to appreciate what rarest wit the island has pro- 
duced. But even with his catholic mind and his 
hunger for ideas, the traditional Englishman in 
him was too strong for the philosopher—he fell 
into accommodations with the spirit of the age, 
and attempted to reconcile the Gothic rule of the 
Anglican Church with eternal ideas. 

Doubtless there are exceptions to the limited 
tone of English thought, especially in the region 
of general culture, where there is no end to the 
graces and amenities, the wit, sensibility, and eru- 
dition of the learned class. But the’ artificial 
character of all English performance is also visible 
in letters. Much of their esthetic production is 
antiquarian and manufactured. Literary reputa- 
tions have been achieved by forcible men, whose 
relation to literature was purely accidental, but 
who were driven by the arbitrary tastes of the day 
into their several careers. The bias of Englishmen 
to practical skill has reacted on the national mind. 
They worship the five mechanie powers even in 
their song. The tone of the steam-whistle is heard 
in the voice of their modern muse. The poem is 
created as an ornament and finish of their mon- 
archy, and not as the morning-star of a brighter 
day. Every literary production is mechanical in 
its structure, as if inspiration and wisdom had 
ceased among men. No poet dares murmur of 
beauty out of the precinct of his rhymes. No priest 
dares hint at a Providence which does not patron- 
ize English utility. 

Still England is not hopelessly given over to 
material idolatry. Mr. Emerson recognizes the 
presence of a redeeming power, and offers some 





profound comments on the nature of its influence. 
There is a minority of perceptive minds in the na- 
tion that appreciate every soaring of intellect, every 
whisper of a divine idea. They present a strong 
counterbalance to the prevailing tendencies of 
the day. Studious, contemplative, experimenting, 
they are the teachers of their countrymen in spite 
of themselves. The two classes, which represent 
genius and animal force, interact on each other, 
and produce a salutary counterpoise. Though the 
first consists only of a dozen souls, and the second 
of twenty millions, their accord and discord forever 
yield the power of the English State. 

We have given a rapid abstract of some of the 
chief points in Mr. Emerson's volume. But no 
one should fail to peruse the work for himself. It 
will not command universal assent, and ite incon- 
secutive, aphoristic style, makes it liable to mis- 
construction. Still, where the positions of the au- 
thor can not be accepted, they are rich in sugges- 
tion, and open a fruitful vein of wise reflection. 
The fresh vitality of the composition, though toned 
down below the standard of blood-heat, presents 
a constant attraction to the amateurs of marked 
idiosyncrasies, and with its seductive beauties of 
expression, will always insure a succession of 
charmed readers, 

The third volume of Memoirs of Celebrated 
Characters, by LAMARTINE (published by Harper 
and Brothers), contains sketches of William Tell, 
Madame de Sévigné, Milton, Bossuet, and Antar, 
the nomadic hero of the Arabian desert. The sub- 
jects are treated with the usual gorgeous diffuse- 
ness of the author, who never fails to bring their 
romantic features into strong relief, though he 
does not always attain to the highest standard of 
historical precision. Of the notices in this volume, 
that of Bossuet is written with the greatest unc- 
tion, the theme affording an enticing field for the 
display of biographical eloquence. Bossuet is re- 
garded as the representative of the priestly order, 
and in this point of view he is made to fill a prom- 
inent place in the gallery of celebrated men. This 
eminent person, according to Lamartine, was born 
for the priesthood. The altar, the vestibule of the 
cathedral, the pontifical robe, and the tiara, were 
the natural environment of his being. The imag- 
ination could not picture Bossuet in the habit of a 
layman. His nature and his profession are so in- 
dissolubly blended, that they can not be separated 
even in thought. He was not a man, but an ora- 
cle. This idea is expanded through many pages, 
and wrought up into a magnificent portraiture of 
a Roman Catholic pontiff. Legs felicitous is the 
memoir of Milton, whose character Lamartine eould 
not comprehend without difficulty, and whose stern 
and sublime virtues have little in common with the 
imaginative temperament of the brilliant French- 
man. So little was he intent on historical accu- 
racy in the composition of this sketch, that he 
makes the wife of Milton's old age the object of his 
early love and the model of Eve in Paradise Lost. 

The Old Régime and the Revolution, translated by 
Joun BonweEr from the French of M. Dr Tocqur- 
VILLE. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) No 
two writers are more strongly contrasted than De 
Tocqueville and Lamartine. The latter imagina- 
tive, rhetorical, impulsive, is often lost in a delirium 
of fine sentiment ; the former deliberative, reflect- 
ive, patient both of thought and research, indulges 
in no expression that is not marked by logical pre- 
cision. The tendencies of De Tocqueville to philo- 
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sophical accuracy are no less strongly-marked than 
the passion of Lamartine for poetical exaggeration. 
Both exhibit a natural aptitude for historical dis- 
quisition ; but while Lamartine is intent on seizing 
the picturesque and romantic aspects of the scene, 
De Tocqueville applies the analytic power, of which 
he is a master, to discover and set forth the latent 
connection of events. In this work, which is pre- 
liminary to an elaborate history of the French 
Revolution, he enters into an investigation of the 
social and political condition of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His special aim is to explain the causes of the 
development of the Revolution in France, rather 
than in the other European countries over which it 
impended ; to show why it issued with spontaneous 
force from the society which it was to destroy ; and 
how the old monarchy was impelled to such a sud- 
den and total fall. Divesting the revolutionary 
movement of its extraneous appendages, it was not 
an attack on the sovereignty of religious creeds, 
but essentially a struggle for social and political 
progress. It did not tend to perpetuate disorder, 
but rather to increase the influence of public au- 
thority. It was not adapted to change the funda- 
mental character of civilization, or the laws which 
are at the basis of European society; but te abol- 
ish the institutions of the feudal system which had 
prevailed for centuries, and to substitute in their 
place a government of more uniformity and sim- 
plicity, and resting on the foundation of equality 
among all ranks. M. de Tocqueville sustains his 
views by forcible historical illustrations, and the 
use of an ingenious and refined analysis. His style 
is a model of philosophical clearness, and though 
aiming at precision, rather than elegance, is by no 
means deficient in the latter quality. 

History of Greece, by GtorGE Grote. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) This great work 
is completed by the publication of the twelfth vol- 
ume. At this day, it is superfluous to comment 
on its merits. During its gradual progress through 
the press, it has gained the reputation, with scarce 
a dissenting voice, of surpassing all previous works 
in our language on Grecian history. Equally 
familiar with classical authorities and modern 
speculations, at once a man of letters and a man 
of affairs, Mr. Grote has brought to its composition 
the resources of a wide and varied experience, of 
rare philological acumen, of political knowledge, 
of consummate historical tact, and of no less im- 
partiality of mind than sagacity of judgment. His 
devotion to freedom is never permitted to interfere 
with the fairness of his statements. In respect to 
style, he attaches more importance to vigor than to 
elegance. His diction is compact, nervous, ex- 
pressive, but not seldom inclining to harshness, 
and never softened by the graces of rhetorical art. 
In the volume now brought out, the conquests of 
Alexander and the character of Demosthenes occu- 
py the principal place. As a military man, Alex- 
ander is regarded by Mr. Grote as possessing all 
the qualities which go to constitute the highest 
excellence either in a general or a soldier. He 
combined chivalrous courage with never-sleeping 
vigilance against reverse, and abundant resource 
in adapting himself to new contingencies. His 





achievements are the earliest specimens of scien- 
tific military operation on a large scale, and of its | 
overwhelming effects. He appeals to the imagin- | 
ation, more than any other personage of antiquity, 
by his matchless development of effective force, not 
only as an individual warrior, but as an organizer | 


and leader of armed masses. But his great quali- 
ties were fit for use only against his enemies. There 
is no evidence of the grand and beneficent views on 
the subject of imperial government, or of his inten- 
tions favorable to the improvement of mankind, 
for which some authors give him credit. The ac- 
quisition of universal dominion was the master- 
passion of his soul, and had he lived a few years 
longer, his career of conquest would probably have 
extended to the whole habitable globe. Mr. Grote 
pays a warm and admirable tribute to the charac- 
ter of Demosthenes, vindicating the noble states- 
man of Athens from the accusations of his enemies. 

Victoria, by CAROLINE CHESEBRO, is the most 
finished performance of the gifted authoress, and 
fully illustrates her ability to sustain a protracted 
flight in the realms of imagination. In her pecu- 
liar sphere Miss Chesebro has no rival but herself, 
and in this work we think she has distanced the 
former productions of her unique pen. Certainly 
it is not free from the faults to which we have 
heretofore alluded in her novels, but we do not re- 
gret that she adheres to the inspirations of her own 
genius, in spite of the temptations to a contrary 
course for the sake of popular effect. She does not 
aim at picturesque narrative, although there are 
many passages of remarkable descriptive power in 
the volume, so much as at the analysis and devel- 
opment of character. The story hinges on a lim- 
ited number of persons, but they are all the sub- 
jects of curious psychological experiment. The 
writer, though preserving a tone of intense and 
formidable earnestness, sometimes appears to sport 
with the strange combinations of passion, like the 
child with the forms and colors of the kaleidoscope. 


Hence she is apt to tempt the patience of her read- 
ers, who do not wish to dwell on the gradual eyo- 
lution of character, but are eager to hurry on to 


the denouement of the plot. Regarding the work 
less in the light of a novel founded on outward in- 
cidents than as an attempt to unfold the hidden 
mysteries of the soul under peculiar influences, we 
can not deny its profound and subtle power. It 
often shows a wonderful insight into human con- 
sciousness, and a no less wonderful skill in con- 
structing a tragedy of deep pathos from materials 
that lie not on the surface, but must be sought in 
the interior of the heart. The weird character of 
the story not only. sheds its own twilight gloom 
over the scene, but forces many of the incidents, 
and one or two of the personages, into what seems 
aneedless obscurity. The uninitiated reader would 
like a more explicit disclosure of the antecedents of 
the stately and saintly Margaret Gladstone, and 
also of some passages in the history of the Reverend 
Mr. Rossiter, and of the father and mother of 
Maud. Too much is here left to the unassisted 
imagination, and a dim haze is thus cast over the 
constituents of the narrative. (Published by Der- 
by and Jackson.) 

Evelyn Marston is a new novel from the fertile 
pen.of Mrs, Marsu. The scene is laid in London, 
toward the close of the last century, and describes 
the contrasts between wealth and poverty which 
were no less characteristic of the metropolis at that 
day than at the present time. The-characters of 
Marston, Evelyn, and Armand du Chastel are 
drawn with the vividness of life; and though not 
without a trace of exaggeration in the incidents of 
the narrative, present a true picture of the every- 
day workings of the pride of genius and the inso- 
lence of vulgar wealth. (Harper and Brothers.) 
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17 E had occasion, three months ago, to review 

the progress which the United States have 
made during the past eighty years in the mechan- 
ical and industrial arts. The subject naturally 
tempted us to indulge in a little self-glorification ; 
nor do we now desire to recall what we said. The 
triumphs achieved by citizens of the United States 
in art, science, and mechanical enterprise, the no- 
ble products of American genius, are legitimate 
objects of contemplation ; and there is nothing un- 
wholesome or unseemly in the feeling of pride they 
awaken. On the contrary, that sentiment can 
hardly fail to stimulate energy and quicken emu- 
lation. Within proper limits, boasting on such a 
subject, with such grounds, is both justifiable and 
useful. 

There are other points of view, however, in which 
it is not less beneficial to contemplate the fruits of 
the past eighty years. 

Without doubt, no single event, or range of 
events recorded in history, ever effected so much 
for the cause of human liberty and political sci- 
ence as the eighty years’ successful working of 
American democratic institutions. Up to the close 
of the eighteenth century, the possibility of a sta- 
ble republican government was generally doubted 
or denied by all Europeans who were understood 
to be the best judges of the matter. Dishonest 
views of the history of Greece, inaccurate informa- 
tion with regard to the history of Rome, superficial 
judgments on the republican essay in France, had 
led to a general conviction among historians, states- 
men, and men of the world, that democracies were 
impracticable, and that changes which pointed in 
the direction of popular government were certain 
to be attended with great hazard. There were 
writers who maintained the opposite thesis; but 
they were almost invariably theorists, whose opin- 
ions had naturally but little weight with the class- 
es practically concerned in, and acquainted with, 
the administration of government. If they were 
read, it was for amusement, and no one but them- 
selves ever dreamed of attempting to realize their 
schemes. Was it not written in history that every 
republic had succumbed in agony to the inherent 
vices of its nature, and that society had regained 
health only by the restoration of monarchy in one 
shape or other? It is hardly possible to exagger- 
ate the mischiefs produced, directly er indirectly, 
by this political creed. Every abuse found in it 
an ally; every reform an invincible antagonist. 
It was not that people objected to republics mere- 
ly. They lived in dread of every thing which 
looked as though it might, at any future time and 
under any possible circumstances, tend to liberalize 
governments or institutions: they shuddered at the 
very name of democracy, which seemed synony- 
mous With revolution, civil war, bloodshed, and mil- 
itary despotism. Hence, for instance, in England, 
in spite of a tolerably free Parliament, free press, 
and free local institutions, that steady horror of re- 
form which retained three-fourths of the kingdom in 
political servitude till within the life-time of men 
still young ; which actually reversed the tide of na- 
tional movement at the close of last century; which 
reared strong walls of defense around the privi- 
leges of the church and the aristocracy, the abuses 





of the law courts, the iniquity of the old feudal 
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laws, and a host of abselute fallacies which had 
crystallized into customs or legislative rules. Not 
that the English people deemed these things good 
and right. On the contrary, whenever they ex- 
pressed an opinion it was to condemn them, to ex- 
pose their mischief, or deride their absurdity. But 
with the knowledge they thought they had of re- 
publics, they prudently resolved to bear the ills 
which they understood rather than run the risk of 
ills which they could not guage, and of which their 
imagination conjured up a fearful and alarming 
picture. They were satisfied that democracy was 
intrinsically unsafe and fraught with danger. * 

It is the glory of the American Confederacy that 
it has furnished a practical refutation of the error 
underlying this theory; that it has proved that 
peace, and order, and good government, and pros- 
perity, and religion, and learning, and civilization, 
are not, as was supposed, incompatible with de- 
mocracy, but that they are in fact easiest attained 
and best secured by that form of gevernment; and 
that, consequently, foreign nations need not fear 
to humanize their laws or liberalize their institu- 
tions by reason of any danger to be apprehended 
from the assertion of the democratic principle. We 
need not look far to perceive the fruits of the solu- 
tion of this great theorem. They are plainly vis- 
ble in the spirit of British legislation, from the 

Xeform Act down to the agitation now pending 
for the reform of the civil and military service, 
and more conspicuous still in the tone of the Brit- 
ish mind as reflected in Parliamentary debates, 
books, and the press. We see them in France in 
the enlightened appreciation that able men have 
formed of their own republican essays, and in the 
convictions of the best minds in favor of republican 
institutions. We note them from time to time in 
Germany, in spite of the concurrence of circum- 
stances adverse to democracy. We can even de- 
tect traces of them in the political condition of 
Spain, in the constitution of Piedmont, and in the 
reforms that have been projected and partially car- 
ried out in Russia during the two last reigns. Can- 
ada bears witness to them in a striking manner; 
and Mexico, now perhaps first entering upon the 
career of prosperity that is due to her advantages, 
shows theirinfluence. Distant Australia, looming 
into empire, could not have been as free as it is 
but for the success of American Democracy. 

In a word, the United States have now so thor- 
oughly taught the world that it is safe to substi- 
tute popular choice for birth or royal favor in the 
selection of rulers, that no man of any political rep- 
utation would venture to assert at the present day 
that democracies are impossible. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the oppo- 
nents of popular government are reduced to silence. 
One only needs to glance at the newspapers and 
periodicals with which any single European steam- 
er is freighted to satisfy one’s self that the tone 
of the adversaries of republicanism is as confident 
asever. They have shifted their ground without 
abandoning the field. They do not tell us now, 
as they did fifty or sixty years ago, that popular 
sovereignty is a delusion, and that republics are 
mere warming pans for military despots; but they 
say that republican governments are hotbeds of 
corruption; that in them the profligacy of party 
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leaders m@itates as gravely against good govern- 
ment as the selfishness of oligarchies or the tyran- 
ny of despots; that their tendency is to produce a 
general laxity of principle, not only in political 
but in commercial matters, and a general reckless- 
ness of the rules which distinguish civilized from 
social life; that universal suffrage throws the con- 
trol of the state into the hands of the least repu- 
table men in the community ; and, therefore, that 
a comparison of its merits with those of a restrict- 
ed franchise, is simply a question whether the state 
shall be governed by the best or the worst class of 
citizens ; that the extension of the elective princi- 
ple to every administrative department involves 
greater mischiefs, by weakening the hands of the 
administration of justice, for instance, than it 
secures advantages; that the absence of a class 
raised above the necessity of striving for wealth 
by hereditary rank and means renders every one 
a@ money worshiper, and tends to debase the na- 
tional mind and enervate the public spirit ; final- 
ly, that the Executive, having always something 
to hope and something to fear from the masses, is 
naturally predisposed to court their favor at any 
cost, and to sacrifice the approbation of posterity 
for the of the t 

These are some of the objections which the or- 
gans of the monarchical and oligarchical interests 
in Europe are in the habit of urging against the 
form of government established in this country. 
The inference from them is, of course, the old one 
—that, with all their faults, the old established 
forms of government are still the best. 

It must not be supposed that their reasoning is un- 
supported by evidence. They can prove every thing 
by reference to time, place, and circumstance. 

If you doubt, for instance—they will say—that 
corruption pervades every political body and gov- 
ernment machine in the United States, from the 
lowest to the highest, you shall be furnished with 
proof of the fact. It shall be made plain to you, 
to begin with, that no man can be nominated for 
office—whether municipal, state, or federal—with- 
out a corrupt bargain with parties holding the 
nomination in their gift, in virtue of fraud and 
force. You shall be furnished with the name of a 
man whom it cost ten thousand dollars to be nom- 
inated for Congress from this State; of another 
who paid fifteen hundred for the privilege of run- 
ning on a certain ticket for alderman; of a third 
who spent several thousand dollars vainly in the 
hope of being mayor; of a fourth who, in like 
manner, invested the value of a comfortable dwell- 
ing-house in a fruitless endeavor to serve his State 
in the capacity of governor. If one example of 
each of these forms of corruption appear insuffi- 
cient, you shall have several. The evidence over- 
flows. Other instances may be brought to your 
knowledge where the bargain between the nom- 
inees and the nominors was not a straightforward 
money operation, but a pledge sought and grant- 
ed; where the inor, in ideration of a prom- 
ise of such and such offices in the gift of the nom- 
inee, or of such and such contracts to be awarded 
by him, covenanted to procure him the nomina- 
tion, Another form: you shall be given the name 
of a man who, desiring to fill a lucrative municipal 
office, bargained with his two rivals that they 
should withdraw in consideration of a sum equal to 
thirty-three per cent. of the profits of the office, to 
be divided between them, and obtained the nom- 
ination and the office on these conditions. 











Passing from the nominations to the actual 
elections, these European critics will fearlessly as- 
sert that it hardly ever happens that election re- 
turns are truly made in such a city as New York. 
They will refer to an election of quite recent date, 
at which a certain candidate polled more votes in 
such a ward than there were male residents; and 
they will show that in sharply contested elections 
it almost always happens that the number of votes 
polled is much larger than the proportion which 
the most extended experience of free elections 
would lead one to expect. They will net shrink 
from saying that these anomalies are due to frauds 
on the part of the inspectors of election, and they 
will quote largely, in support of this view, from the 
evidence taken in a recent famous trial. They may 
pass over the subject of bought and illegal votes; 
for though there would be no difficulty in showing 
that at every election many votes are bought, and 
many foreigners exercise the franchise illegally, 
this is a vice that is common to every electoral 
system that has ever been tried. 

But these critics will charge that the nomina- 
tion and election of public servants appear almost 
pure when contrasted with the conduct of the per- 
sons elected. They will assert that this proposi- 
tion holds equally good with regard to municipal, 
to state, and to federal legislative and executive 
officers. For instance—to employ their language 
—it can be shewn that an alderman of the city of 
New York exacted and received a sum of money 
for his vote on a private measure from the in- 
dividual interested; that a wealthy contractor, 
high in favor with the members of the Common 
Council, obtained from that body a lucrative con- 
tract, which he neifher performed in the time stip- 
ulated nor consented to abandon, but retained all 
his privileges, including the use of a valuable city 
property, for which he obtains but pays no rent; 
and that, on a motion to inquire into the matter, a 
wonderful uniformity was manifested by a major- 
ity of the Council against all inquiry; that, quite 
recently, the same Council deliberately granted 
to its members individually, and to their friends, 
a monopoly of certain avenues in the city to build 
railways thereon; that aldermen, under feigned 
names, have obtained from themselves and their 
colleagues various contracts and rights of gréat 
value, thereby defrauding the city ; that Council- 
men have been seen to carry on the business of 
emigrant-runners, and to use their official author- 
ity to defy the police in their endeavor to rob im- 
migrants; that individuals possessing control over 
the Council have been enabled to defeat the pur- 
pose of the charter, by becoming lessees of city 
property at auction, but afterward refusing to exe- 
cute the lease therefor, thus obtaining all the bene- 
fits without any of the responsibilities of the grant; 
that municipal officers have expended enormous 
sums, nominally for the discharge of their fune- 
tions—which are left unperformed—and that, mean- 
while, they have saved fortunes out of salaries of 
$1500 and $2000 a year; and that, though all these 
things are notorious, not one man has ever been 
punished by reason of them. It may be said, in 
like manner, that the balance of power in the State 
Assembly of New York has been held for two ses- 
sions—to go no farther back—-by men who were 
ready to sell every vote; that they did sell, last 
session, every vote for which they could find a 
purchaser; that a score of them, clearly and plain- 
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their constituents to be the exponents of certain 
party principles, on the very first occasion of im- 
portance deliberately turned round and voted 
directly against that platform and against those 
principles; that more than one member of that 
House committed offenses during the session for 
which they might have been sent to the State’s 
prison, were accused of the same publicly, and 
dared not reply; that the party which was bold 
enough to be their accuser had itself no higher in- 
terests in view than those of a vast moneyed cor- 
poration, and the distribution of canal contracts. 
Ascending still higher in the legislative scale, it 
will be found that corruption intensifies in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the party corrupted. Thus 
United States officers are seen employing spies and 
mouchards, who perjure themselves for se much a 
week, and imperil our foreign relations. Clerks in 
the Custom-house are openly in the pay of mer- 
chants—that is to say, they serve both buyer and 
seller, and receive hire from both. The amount 
due to the Treasury by defaulters would carry on 
the whole Government for several weeks. Cor- 
ruption culminates at Washington. It is a pro- 
pensity elsewhere, there it is an art. Long expe- 
rience has developed and brought it to perfection. 
Members of Congress begin by sharp praciice—to 
use a mild expression—on their mileage. They 
proceed to vote themselves a thousand dollars or 
two apiece in the shape of books, for which the 
people pay, and which they sell. They then pass 


to the fulfillment of their duty in reference to the 
passage of appropriations for mail service, etc., the 
extension of patent monopolies, and the grant of 
wild lands to railroad companies. It is in evidence 
that a sum of fifteen thousand dollars was recently 


expended by a single patentee in a fruitless attempt 
to obtain a renewal of his patent. Particulars of 
individual acts of corruption are not readily ascer- 
tained, and when ascertained, are not always safe 
to publish; but the general fact that money is 
freely and uniformly expended by all successful 
applicants for Congressional favor, or even Con- 
gressional justice, is notorious. A list of the real 
stock-holders in the railway companies which have 
lately obtained grants of alternate sections, and 
also of the parties who are interested in the works 
of internal improvement which were passed by 
Democratic votes over the veto of the President, at 
the late session of Congress, would be instructive 
reading. 

This is what the foreigners say, who argue that 
democracy is the mother of corruption. They add, 
that the quadrennial spectacle of the Presidential 
election is the climax, and would suffice alone to 
demoralize any nation. On all sides—say they— 
one hears of nothing but the spoils. Men are pro- 
posed and nominated, apparently, for no other pur- 
pese but to provide a living for their partisans. 
This man is good, because he will distribute the 
spoils aright ; that man will not do, because with 
him there will be no chance of spoil, as his arrange- 
ments are already made. Here and there the fee- 
ble voice of a philosopher or a greenhorn mutters 
something about principles, but his utterance is 
drowned in the hoarse croak of the practical men 
who clamor for spoils. It really seems as though 
the only issue in the contest which convulses the 
United States once every four years, is whether 
A BC or D E F shall fatten at the nation’s cost. 
Happy nation! And happier A BC and DEF! 

Having, as they believe, made out their ease 





against democracy on this point, the foreign crit- 
ics will proceed, if required, to quote cases in sup- 
port of their other charges. They will say, for in- 
stance, with Sir Archibald Alison, that no states 
but republics would have repudiated their debts, or 
even quibbled about the interest, thus setting an 
example which banks, railway companies, and in- 
dividuals have not been wanting to follow; that it 
is hardly possible for citizens to obtain their rights 
in the civil courts in the United States in conse- 
quence of the tedious march of justice, and that the 
most notorious criminals escape through defects in 
the penal system ; that wealth is the key to social 
distinction as well as political advancement, and 
that nine-tenths of the people of the United States 
think of nothing else but getting money; that the 
system of primary elections and nominating con- 
ventions does actually, and must, throw the real 
franchise into the hands of the persons who choose 
to figure in these assemblies, who are not the lead- 
ing or the best citizens of the republic; that as- 
saults upon Senators, the homicide of waiters, and 
a general blood-and-murder tone in the highest 
society of the Federal Capital, indicate any thing 
but progress in the social virtues. 

Of course answers to many of these cavils will 
occur toour readers, The duel is an inconvenient 
institution, no doubt, and physical violence is de- 
grading; but, after all, in times of great political 
excitement these eccentricities would be likely to 
occur in almost every country. Wait till the En- 
glish have something worth fighting about—till 
the next French Revolution comes around, and see 
if they have not their duelists. As to the de- 
fects of the system of caucus or private party 
nominations, they exist beyond all doubt, and 
nothing too severe can be said of them; but this 
is a vice which is correcting itself. The opera- 
tion has been evident in California; but even 
there the cost has been small, yet how thor- 
ough the work! In proportion to the rise of the 
power of the press, the power of mere party lead- 
ers must decline; quite recently a remarkable 
instance of peremptory dictation by the press toa 
somewhat rebellious convention was witnessed, It 
is pretty clearly foreshadowed that ere long the 
newspapers will usurp the place of nominating 
conventions ; and as they work in the light of day, 
and are dependent on the public for their daily 
bread, they may probably be trusted. The charge 
in reference to money-worship has the peculiarity 
of being as old as Hesiod; every nation that ever 
prospered has been accused of the same fault. Mr. 
Tennyson says in Maud that it is ruining England, 
and M. Ponsard’s last plays are written to show 
that it is the ruling vice of the French. No doubt 
when art, and science, and letters have secured a 
better foothold in America, the United States will 
contain more men who do not always think about 
dollars ; but in the mean time let us console our- 
selves with the reflection that there is a good deal 
of cant in the stereotyped outcry against money- 
getting, that it is the only reliable stimulus of pri- 
vate enterprise, and the only certain guarantee of 
public prosperity. If the truth were known, pov- 
erty engenders more vice than affluence. As to 
the courts, perhaps it were better to confess judg- 
ment: we do not need foreign spectacles te see 
their defects. Still we have no Chancery, and no 
Jarndyce vs, Jarndyce; nor are our judges afraid 
of deciding against the state. If we let a stray 
murderer escape, we imprison no Dorrits in the 
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Marshalsea, or Heberts in the Mont St. Michel. 
That reforms are needed in both our civil and 
criminal courts is perfectly obvious ; nor is it clear 
that in this and other States the desire for reform 
will not so far coincide with foreign practice as to 
adopt the system used in Massachusetts. Finally, 
the charge which Sir Archibald Alison rolls under 
his tongue with such relish—that public bodies are 
dishonest here—is rapidly ceasing to have any 
foundation in fact. Within the past ten years a 
healthy moral sentiment has sprung up which 
would render it impossible for States to repudiate, 
or extensive moneyed corporations to perpetrate 
frauds at the present time. Interest, the best of 
all tutors, would forbid any thing of the kind. 
Policy will hereafter compel corporations as well 
as imdividuals to adhere to integrity; and really 
it is presuming too far upon prejudice to ask even 
the most determined monarchist to believe that 
the system which imposes the weightiest respon- 
sibilities, and confers the highest dignity upon the 
citizen, should naturally be the worst educator of 
his moral sentiment. 

It is with less confidence that we turn to the first 
and weightiest of the accusations made by the for- 
eign critics. That the bulk of the statements of 
fact on which the charge of corruption rests are 
strictly true, we do not pretend todoubt. There are 
Congressmen, there are Assemblymen, there are 
Common Councilmen, there are executive officers 
who are above suspicion; and in general we are 
satisfied that the leading magistrates, as well of the 
commonwealth as of the confederacy, are actuated 
by the purest motives, and pursue a course of the 
strictest integrity. Butin the rank and file of both 
legislative and executive armies corruption is no 
@eubt extensively practiced. It is probably even 
more common than might be inferred from the tone 
of the press ; perhaps more prevalent than the same 
form of profligacy in any other first-class nation. 

Both its cause and its effects can be clearly dis- 
cerned. It arises, not as the foreign critics sup- 
pose, from the inherent properties of popular gov- 
ernment, but from the disinclination of men of 
character and standing in this country to mix in 
politics. We have not, unfortunately, a law like 
that old law of Greece, which obliged every man 
under a severe penalty to form and express an 
opinion on every public question, and consequent- 
ly a large proportion of the citizens of this coun- 
try indolently or timidly avoid the political arena. 
Hence, in the first place, bad men are allowed to 
creep into public station from the want ef good 
men to supersede them; and, secondly, when the 
day of election comes, the votes which should be 
forthcoming to secure the defeat of the bad candi- 
date are not polled at all. Of the effects of gen- 
eral corruption among public men and in the va- 
rious departments of government, history presents 
two kinds of examples. The one is where the dis- 
ease—which is very contagious—spreads and fast- 
ens itself upon every organ of the public body, 
soon saps its vigor, consumes its vitality, and pre- 
pares it for utter extinction under the heel of a 
master. This is the natural consequence of cor- 
ruption when it is left to grow unchecked. Ina 
republic it must lead to a military despotism. The 
other issue is where the disease, preying with pe- 
culiar severity upon a sensitive part of the body, 
arouses it to action before the whole organism has 
been infected or the vitals attacked; this issue is 
revolution. The recent outbreak in California is 





an example. The agents of corruption in that 
State had grown so shameless and so exacting, 
that long before they had ruined the community 
human nature could bear them no longer, and a 
bloodless revolution overturned the government 
and sloughed them off. There is instruction in 
the example. A steady adherence on the part of 
the intelligent people of the Atlantic States to the 
policy of abstaining from the ballot-box, and, to 
use the common expression, “steering clear of 
politics,” may, before many years pass over, im- 
upon us a choice between appointing Vigi- 
ance Committees, or resigning ourselves patiently 
into the hands of an Augustus or a Bonaparte. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

HE Presidental canvass has folded up the great 
breeches question for the moment, but it is im- 
possible that a cause of such magnitude—which 
may well be called a pair of causes, since breeches 
are rather two than one, or two in one—can long 
be patched up by delays. Even the great states- 
man who patched his own unmentionables at the 
public cost—and justly, since they were rent in the 
public service—would hardly hope to introduce a 
peace into the breeches question until it had fairly 
been laid open. The Easy Chair trusts it is all 
sound upon the goose, and may therefore be toler- 
ated in opening the debate once more. For who- 
ever may e elected President, even if it were an old 
woman, ministers must still wear breeches, and 
the proper cut and quality of those garments must 

be finally and accurately adjusted. 

When, a few weeks since, the two greatest coun- 
tries in the world were convulsed by the whisper 
that a roaring ruffian from the New World had 
attempted to thrust himself, with a black stock (!!), 
into the presence of Mavesty,* calm and conserva- 
tive men every where naturally ranged themselves 
around the throne, Of such a stock what might not 
the barrel be? Nay, did not such a stock imply 
a previous barrel? Young England, having re- 
turned from the Crimea during the war by reason 
of headache and nausea, pranced about Pall Mall, 
and demanded to meet the rash intruder upon the 
rights of royalty, face to face. Should a mere hu- 
man being dare to confront MAJersry, in a black 
stock? A black stock? Why, that was mild, 
moonbeamy, milky, turtle-dove-y, compared with 
the crowning enormity. The ink of the thunder- 
ing Times grew blue as it recorded it, and red as it 
sighed a sanguinary wish of vengeance. There 
was also a YELLOW WAISTCOAT (!), and the proud 

sritish empire, the columns of whose greatness are 
fast rooted in the hearts of its affectionate East In- 
dian children and colonists, trembled with indig- 
nant disgust. 

“ Man, under certain conditions,” says the learn- 
ed Teufelsdrickh, expounding the astute Sir Er- 
nest Maltravers, Baronet, “‘ may wear white waist- 
coats.” But under no conditions, and only at the 
cost of universal British contempt, may the human 
being wear yellow waistcoats upon occasion of his 
contact with Masrsty. 

The issue is known. The amiable American 
minister spread the national eagle over the offend- 
ing garment like a healing plaster, by retiring 





* This word to be read kneeling, with the band playing 
Pop goes the Weasel ; adagio.—Ep, 
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with it from the abode of royalty. The waves of 
international contention which had begun to calm 
themselves, rolled up once more and threatened 
the skies. Central America and the late English 
minister and consuls were buried under a pile of 
clothes, and the breeches question resumed its 
rightful importance in the politics of the world. 

Now this Chair settles every thing, and it must 
settle this debate. Here is our late amiable charge 
d'affaires, ad interim, at Paris, who has achieved 
diplomatic distinction by cleaving to his black 
dress coat. The eyes of his country were fondly 
fastened upon that garment for several weeks. It 
was national. History does not record whether 
the national black-satin waistcoat shared the glory 
of the coat. But the importance of the position 
was beyond debate. How did it become import- 
ant, and what are the principles involved ? 

It became important because the Secretary of 
State invited all diplomatic agents to exercise their 
discretion in wearing their clothes. 

August and simple suggestion ! 

In the United States there is no court, conse- 
quently there is no court costume. If an agent 
of the United States goes to foreign courts, he has 
therefore no home precedent to guide him. Why 
should he not conform to the rules of that court ? 

But, then, he is a free and independent American, 
with an unalienable right to spit at all the gaudy 
ceremonies of royalty, and any dress in which he 
may present himself to the President in his own 
country is good enough for any king, or emperor, 
or grand lama in the universe. 

True; but he may present himself to the Presi- 
dent in his shirt sleeves, or in a striped cotton coat, 
because it is the custom of the country. The cus- 
tom of England requires another kind of dress. 
If he obey the custom at home, why should he not 
obey it abroad. He would not be allowed to pre- 
sent himself to the President in a shirt pure and 
simple. The rule has limitations at home; why 
may it not have limitations abroad ? 

Besides, in his own country it would not be de- 
eent for him to go to a ceremonious private party 
in a white coat, or in any thing but a black coat. 
Now the Queen’s ball is the Queen’s private party. 
She asks her guests to wear white waistcoats if 
they wear any; and why should not the invita- 
tion, if accepted, be heeded? If a lady gave a 
masquerade or fancy party, how could you com- 
plain if you were denied admittance b you 


tim seems to have been an innocent, and by no 
means bellicose gentleman, who ventured upon the 
theory that a uniform was a court-dress. It is so, 
under conditions—one of the conditions being that 
there shall not be a black stock. But why should 
any foreigner assume that he knows any thing about 
it? The whole monarchy is a ceremony, from the 
King down to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The duty of our Government is plain enough. 
Let it appoint some kind of dress for its officers to 
wear when they are in process of presentation to 
Majesty ; and if the great ministers of state com- 
plain that it does not suit their ideas, let our offi- 
cers stay at home. If they want to go very much 
indeed, then let them conform to the joint wishes 
of Lord Bacon and Lord Byron, representing Ma- 
jesty itself. At all events, let the matter be ar- 
ranged so that we shall have no more of these vast 
excitements. Courts love fine clothes; courtiers 
are famous in history for dressing well. They 
have nothing else to do. They are not going to 
sit quietly down with a black stock around their 
neighbor’s neck. 

There is an easy way to arrange it, 

Let Mr. Dallas, or whoever the minister may 
be, tell the Professor, and every man, woman, 1nd 
child who is to be presented, what garments and 
what colors they must wear. Let the innocent 
American (whose ignorance excites the amused 
contempt of Young England, returned from the 
Crimea upon sick leave) be made fully aware that 
when Majesty says ‘“‘ How do you do?” he is not to 
answer “ Very well, thank ’ee,” but is to meekly 
bend his knees in his breeches, whatever their color 
and material may be, and say nothing. So will 
peace perch upon our banners. So will the Brit- 
ish soul be put at rest. So will Majesty not be 
obliged to be so gracious as to send for the offend- 
ing black stock, but may smile in unruffled sweet- 
ness upon rosy-chapped lieges in lawn. So will 
the great English Constitution and the pillars of 
our glorious Union be left intact. 

But it will, perhaps, still remain a question 
whether, if the breeches are torn in the approach 
to Majesty, England or America should pay for 
the mending. A circular from the Secretary of 
State upon this point would have great interest. 


Tue ardors of the canvass naturally obscure the 
importance of a question which would be very mo- 





were not in costume? A drawing-room, or court 
ball is a masquerade of the grotesquest kind. 
When Masrsry “ disfigures or presents” a peacock, 
why should you not appear as a popinjay ? 

The great breeches question is profound, but it 
is not insoluble. Court life is only an elaboration 
of it. There are grave officers of state who de- 
termine whether you shall wear yellow plush or 
maroon velvet—whether the shad-belly or the cut- 
away shall be the only wear—whether green trow- 
sers with blue trimmings, or black trowsers and 
gold lace shall hold your legs when they bend to 
Majesty. The shrewd observer must rather enjoy 
the ante-rooms of the palace, where Lord Bacon 
requests Mr. Alderman Halfmoon to go home and 
change his cravat, and Lord Byron is in despair 
over a question of low-quartered shoes and boots. 
It is a combination of red-tape and horse-hair, and 
if an American wishes to have part in it, let him 
conform to the rules of the game. 

In the last ar 7: 7mm 
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tous in a calmer time. That is, the question 
of California and the Vigilance Committee. 

The busy groups that hang around our Chair 
have scarcely a word to this point. They read 
with interest and admiration the prompt and ef- 
fective proceedings of the Committee, but they 
have not decided whether they should have taken 
place. 

There can be no doubt that there was gross and 
alarming mismanagement in the government of 
the State and City. Was it of so grave a nature 
that it could not be endured until the legal means 
of redress at the ballot-box came round? Whose 
was the original fault of the disturbances? Who, 
by abstaining—as respectable New Yorkers ab- 
stain—from public affairs, had directly conspired 
to produce the terrible result? Clearly the better 
classes of society in California had been so devoted 
to their own business, that the business of the State 
went to wreck in the hauds of gamblers, pimps, 
and knaves. The law-loving citizens are to blame 
that the laws were so outraged. 
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But, on the other hand, however true this may 
be—however responsible these people are—yet, 
when the state of practical anarchy and subversion 
of good government exists, what is to be done? 
The lawless power has quite as much desire not to 
be ejected at the election as the friends of order 
to eject, and the bad persons have the control of 
all the machinery of government. It is evident 
that they will use it all against the law-loving 
party; and it becomes a question only whether 
waiting will not endanger the final mastery of 
order. 

The people of San Francisco have answered this 
question by erecting themselves into a Vigilance 
Committee. In their view the necessity of a rev- 
olution had arrived. It was useless to consider 
whether they might not have done better hereto- 
fore. They were called upon to say whether, be- 
cause they started late, they were not to start at 
all. Ifit be a revolution, so far as we are now in- 
formed it is a justifiable revolution. It is one of 
the extreme and rare cases in which, for no fancied 
or theoretical difficulty, but by reason of actual 
anarchy, the people of a State are obliged to re- 
sume the powers which inhere in them, and which 
are usually to be exercised under forms of law. It 
is a dangerous thing to do, in a certain sense. If 
people may go behind the law in one direction and 
at one time, why not in all directions and at all 
times? Who are to be the judges when the time 
has come for taking the extreme step? The an- 
swer to such questions can not be reduced to a 
formula. The right of revolution, whether blood- 
less or bloody, can only be justified upon each occa- 
sion by the actual circumstances. Doubtless there 
were plenty of men who deplored the tea-riot in 
Boston, and thought Bunker Hill and Lexington 
quite premature. But those were the acts of a 
people who saw that the time of delay and patient 
expostulation had passed. The ability to see 
clearly when that time has passed, is the differ- 
ence between a hero and a traitor. In the eye of 
Tegland, Washington and his companions were 
revels; and the great men whom we revere for 
rebelling are only criminals in the esteem of the 
power they conquered. 

It is idle to say the Californians ought to wait 
and seek redress by course of law; for one of the 
great reasons of their not waiting was that the 
course of law was corrupted. To wait was only 
to invite greater confusion, and to court the ne- 
cessity of a more fearful change. Of course, it is 
no precedent. Revolutions never are precedents. 
They are exceptional, and their success is their jus- 
tification, whenever they are really revolutions of 
the people, and not of the government, or of a fac- 
tion merely. It is one of the splendors of a repub- 
lic, in which universal respect for law is based upon 
general intelligence, and the conviction of the close 
alliance of peace and prosperity, that a revolution 
can only succeed where‘it*is the actual will of the 
people. There is no army, which one party may 
turn against the other, as in monarchical coun- 
tries, where the victory of the existing government 
is merely a mflitary triumph. It is the American 
theory that the people know what is best for them ; 
and we consequently find that, knowing there is 
no exterior comptisory force, the Americans have 
a nervous respect foriaw. ‘Phere is no country in 
the world where there is such a respeet for the pure 
authority of'law. In other lands there is much 
more fear of the police which enforces law. But 





in such countries there are revolutions continual- 
ly, and with us never. 

So far as we know, therefore, we think the Vigi- 
lance Committee is justifiable. Many things will 
be laid at its door. It will be freely called unli- 
censed and ambitious. We shall hear that it is 
going to sever the State from the Union—that it 
has a lawless and boundless cupidity. But these 
assertions are anonymous, nor are they in the 
slightest degree supported by facts, while the 
Vigilance Committee represents the industry, the 
intelligence, and the morality of California. 

That grave philosopher, Gosling, indeed, wishes 
to know why we should not have a Vigilance Com- 
mittee in New York. He says that, if total mu- 
nicipal incapacity and corruption are sufficient to 
justify such a movement, we can supply them. 
If the abstinence of good citizens from taking part 
in public affairs, shirking all their civic duties, and 
leaving them to mousing politicians, will effect a 
crisis of anarchy, Gosling says we are setting, with 
all sails spread, toward that result. 

“Do human beings suppose,” says Gosling, 
“that, because they are Republicans and govern 
themselves, they are going to be governed without 
governing themselves?” 

His meaning is clear, although Gosling’s style 
be misty. 

‘“* Do order-loving citizens suppose that the city 
government is to take care of itself, while they sit 
at home cherishing their feet in hot slippers; that 
demagogues will not have every thing their own 
way ; that King Snake will not succeed King Log; 
that their money will not be spent; that their lives 
will not be insecure; and that, while they are toast- 
ing their feet, they will not be generally roasted ? 
If order-loving citizens entertain this theory, let 
San Francisco open their eyes. How perfectly 
silly that, in the hottest part of summer, the street 
commissioner of the first democratic city in the 
world should suddenly stop his efforts (?) to keep 
the streets clean—knowing that the Yellow Fever 
is only waiting for a street dirty enough to come 
in by—upon the plea that he has no more money. 
I demand a despotism,” says Gosling. ‘‘ If a de- 
mocracy can not disperse pestilence by the com- 
monest means, in Heaven's name let us invite 
William the Conqueror to come over from some 
Normandy to clean our streets and our politics. 
The spirit of government which will not heed lit- 
tle bad things, will suffer great bad things. If 
the government is dirty, the streets will not be 
clean. A vigorous government has a proper sys- 
tem of sewers.” 

So the idle, philosophical Gosling rails the hours 
away—as if it were not much more important that 
the street commissioner should pocket copious fees 
than that the city should be defended against pes- 
tilence! 


ot 


THERE was, certainly, some alarme about the 
Yellow Fever. There was a melancholy stampede 
from the region of Fort Hamilton, and from the 
neighborhood of the Quarantine upon Staten Isl- 


and many families fled. It seemed to be under- 
stood, since last year, that we were to have the 
Yellow Fever in New York; and when the warm 
weather began, people began to speculate upon the 
probable arrival of the pestilence. - 

It came, and Staten Island, near the Quaran- 
tine, was more exeited by the fatal flotilla of 
stricken vessels that lay before it than if they had 
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been a fleet of foreign ships of war. The people 
flew to erect barricades around the hospital yard, 
and declared that all communication with the out- 
er world must be held subject to the strictest su- 
pervision. Quarantine was put in quarantine. 
Angry debates followed between the people of 
the neighborhood and the Quarantine authorities. 
Accusations were freely bandied. There was nat- 
urally strong excitement upon both sides. But 
the fever decreased; at least to the time of the 


present writing it has decreased. There have been | 
no more cases than usual at this season at the | 


Quarantine; and there have been the larg® sto- 
ries of its prevalence in the village around Quar- 


antine, which are also quite as large as usual. If | 


a man reflects for a* moment that the population 
around the Quarantine is of the kind which loves 
to tell a secret rather than keep it, he will soon see 
that a pestilence could not be raging in such a 
neighborhood without suspicion. In truth, the re- 
port would quite exceed the pestilence, as is al- 
ways the case under such circumstances. 

But if upon Staten Island the fever did not rage, 
yet upon its neighbor across the Narrows, upon 
Long Island, it laid its dreadful finger, upon a 
region hitherto considered peculiarly healthy and 
secure. The low, green shore of Long Island, 
seen upon the left as you go out of the Narrows, is 
dotted with cheerful houses and fringed with love- 
ly trees, You would select it as a spot of alluring 
attraction as a summer residence. But whether 
the winds blew the subtle seed of this malady, or 
whether illicit intercourse between the infected 
ships and the shore bred the contagion, yet there 
is no doubt that the Yellow Fever, in its most 
loathsome form, prevailed upon that smiling shore. 
It is within an hour’s drive of New York, and yet 
it was said that so great was the panic that the 
sick were uncared for, and the dead lay unburied. 
It was not true. The faithful Mayor of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Hall, visited in person the stricken families ; 
sent nurses to’ the sick; and took care that the 
dead were decently interred. Civil life has its 
heroes. Every officer who is true to his duty in 
times of pestilence and peril ‘ merits well of his 
country.” The infected district was quite desert- 
ed. At the moment in which we write the dis- 
ease is not spreading; all the cases are traced to 
actual contact with persons or garments which 
were already diseased. There has been no gen- 
eral alarm; no panic; and the newspapers invite 
the wandering citizens to return. 

But there ought to be general alarm, there ought 
to be panic. This summer has shown that the the- 
ory of the advance of this disease is not fallacious. 
It has proved that, in its most malignant form, it 
may intrench itself upon ourshores. Within a small 
circle, just upon the edge of this vast metropolis, 


it has devastated as the same disease devastated | 


last year at Norfolk. Now experience shows that 
the spread of this disease, northward, if slow, is 
sure; and if this summer's experience be that of 
the green tree, what shall be that of the dry? If, 
next summer, as is now beyond much doubt, the 
scourge of this pestilence falls upon the city of 
New York, what will the result be? 

The result will be worse than that of the plague in 
London two centuries ago. 

Of course nothing will be done. Of course every 
body will suggest that to-morrow may take care 
of its own yellow fevers. Of course any old Easy 
Chair that ventures such a prophecy will be quietly 








counted out among the old fogies. Of course 
Messrs. Gunnybags and Co. are much too busy 
with their own affairs to be attending to other 
people’s plagues. Of course the pestilence will 
come upon us as a thief in the night, and while it 
steals away our life and our joy, we shall idly and 
impotently wonder why we did nothing to help 
ourselves. Ourselves the electors of our fate, we 
shall writhe under its terrible finger. 

Let any man curiously turn his feet and his eyes 
into the worst quarters of the city of New York, 
and imagine the Yellow Fever descending upon 
them. Let him fancy the worst governed city in 
the world given over to a pestilence and famine. 
Can he count the consequences? Is he willing to 
avert them? That is our question. The thun- 
der in the rising cloud has muttered. It is yet 
faraway. ‘There is yet time to secure the harvest 
from the storm. It can only be done by haste, 
industry, intelligence, and decision. Are there 
men of such qualities in the city of New York ? 
If there are, can they be put into the offices in 
which they can work? If they can be, will they 
be? 

If they are not, if the plague comes, then haply 
the faint voice of this Easy Chair will be remem- 
bered in the day of wrath, as the voice that sounded 
at midnight in the streets of Jerusalem, foretelling 
its doom before yet the legions of Titus had 
marched out of Rome. 


Burt the head of our civic government has his 
propositions, although they do not relate to the 
Yellow Fever. The problem of physical health is 
abandoned as too difficult of solution; but we are 
to have mental health. Our streets are to be given 
over to filth, but our minds are to be swept and 
garnished. Our sewers are to be contemptible, 
but our studies are to be grand. 

One principle is plain in the government of 
great cities. The first necessity of man being a 
material necessity, namely, that of food, so that 
you read poetry in vain to a man who is stanying 
—even so every lawgiver who wishes to make a 
strong, and happy, and virtuous people must first 
see that the conditions of physical health are sup- 
plied. In the present situation of the city of New 
York the thing desired is, not a universal academy 
for cleansing the mind, but a universal bath for 
purifying the body. If a mayor of New York is 
anxious te link his name permanently to some 
great and beneficent institution, let him establish 
a system of sewerage and street cleaning which 
will make and keep every street, and compel every 
street in the city to be kept as sweet and clean as 
Broadway near Union Place. The people pay 
taxes enough to have this done, and liberally done. 
Then let him institute a system of public baths, 
not free baths altogether, but with a merely nom- 
inal charge, and appoint men as superintendents 
who would see that all assistants were careful and 
considerate men and women. Let him do all this 
upon the grandest scale, and he will have woven 
his best fame with that of the city he governs, and 
will be gratefully remembered by posterity. 

What business has the great dirt and dust hole, 
called the city of New York, with a vast univers- 
ity? Ifa people has not yet learned how to con- 
form to the first and most obvious conditions of 
public health and convenience, why should it fall 
to learning logarithms? The amiable association 
of scientific men at Albany reported favorably upon 
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the proposition of his Honor Mayor Log—of course 


fine thing. But a great university in the city of 
New York is not to be so viewed. Common Sense 
demands that it should be considered in all its re- 
lations. Common Sense sees that the city, as a 
city, has other work to do, that the taxes of the 
citizens should go to something more serviceable 
to the citizens—and Common Sense, as usual, is 
right. 

“When Mr. Gunnybags made his rapid European 
tour, nothing struck him more than the beautiful 
parks, the noble buildings, the institutions of ev- 
ery kind which met his eye upon every hand. But 
when he came to inquire into their foundations, he 
usually found it was the gracious goodness of some 
monarch, who was the great and good being of his 
day, which had enriched his country with this evi- 
dence of his benignity. Mr. Gunnybags is not 
much given to reflection, nor eke to reading his- 
tory, or he would have possibly surmised that the 
Coliseum and the baths of Rome, which were the 
club-rooms and cafés of that imperial city, were 
built by the great and good monarchs to amuse 
the people whom they fleeced. It was a kind of 
trout-tickling, not unknown to the present and re- 
cent ruler of France. 

The finest institutions and works of art and sci- 
ence in the Old World are subject to this unpleas- 
ant criticism upon the part of the spectator. They 
were beautiful masks of selfishness. If we would 
have a great system of baths, for instance, estab- 
lished in our cities by their governments, it is 
because those governments represent the people, 
working for themselves, and not a ruler working 
for himself and using his subjects. 

But while Gunnybags saw these things abroad 
and could not but admire, even had he thought of 
the other side, Gunnybags may see at home in- 
stitutions that make the heart of man happy, not 
only by their direct contribution to human knowl- 
edge, but by the true and profound humanity they 
exhibit upon the part of those who founded them. 
The Lawrence School at Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts, and the Cooper Institute in the city of New 
York, are illustrations of this spirit, both of which 
Gunnybags has seen. 

But we did not see his name among those of the 
distinguished guests present at Albany when the 
Dudley Observatory was dedicated at the end of 
August. Eminent men were there in every de- 
partment, but the name of Solomon Gunnybags we 
did not see. The accomplished scholar and smooth- 
tongued orator, Mr. Edward Everett, delivered the 
inaugural address, which was full of interesting in- 
formation expressed in polished words. The late 
Governor of New York, Mr. Washington Hunt, 
was there, and gave a history of the Observatory, 
and a sketch of the late Mr. Dudley, whose name 
it bears. All the lights of science in the American 
world shone in tranquil lustre upon the occasion ; 
but the name of Solomon Gunnybags we did not 


Yet although he may not have been there upon 
the happy 28th of August, to have heard read the 
letter of a noble woman, Blandina Dudley, who con- 
tributed fifty thousand actual dollars, oh Gunny- 
bags! to the fund for completely endowing the 
operations of the Observatory. Some day he will 
be going to Niagara or Trenton, and then he will 
see another of the signs of the spirit which saves 
and adorns a nation. The Dudley Observatory is 





they did. Abstractly viewed, a university is a 





a monument of that disinterested benevolence and 
enlightened nationality which have already made 
the names of Lawrence and Cooper dear to every 
thoughtful American. 5 

These are the things that, in the midst of the 
wildest political convulsions, fill with confidence 
the mind of the patriot. All human society de- 
pends at last upon the characters of the men who 
compose it. All popular government is truly grand 
just in the degree that the people are intelligent, 
free, and honest. And when, in a republic, indi- 
viduals do for the love of human progress what in 
a m@narchy kings do to retard that progress, the 
heart of every believer in the progressive capacity 
of the race overflows with joy. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

WE see, from our monthly loophole, looking 
over ocean, a magnificent procession of princes and 
generals trailing over the steppes of Russia toward 
the ancient Muscovite capital, to adorn the fétes 
which celebrate the coronation of the new Emper- 
or. We see dismal and broad-streeted Novogorod 
growing cheerful, and wearing colors of the Fair, 
as the swarm of great visitors journey through, on 
their way to the glories of the Kremlin and the 
Belvidere. We see the summer gardens of the 
palaces which lie to the north and eastward of the 
city putting on unusual splendor, and we see the 
great court of the Kremlin blazing with fires of 
artifice that would rival the Easter night of Rome, 
and that shine strangely upon the grouping cos- 
tumes of every nation, and strangely and fitfully 
upon the fantastic domes and minarets of the As- 
sumption Church. 

Alexander, sitting in his rough wooden chair, 
brilliant with diamonds, is crowned Emperor, and 
Europe—represented by her princes with princely 
suites—accepts and honors the féte. Will Colonel 
Seymour, in his black coat, illustrate America on 
the august occasion? The Count de Morny, we 
hear through a dozen of newspaper paragraphs, is 
to make the Imperial representation of France 
brilliant with a score of carriages and a retinue of 
attachés, which will revive recollections of the 
splendor of the first empire. The Crimean corre- 
spondent of the Times is to photograph the cere- 
monials for the world. There will be a wealth of 
rubies and sapphires to describe, and of golden and 
crimson canopies; but is it not melancholy to 
think how much of abject poverty, of miserable 
serfdom, and of Polish chains is lighted up by con- 
trast with this great imperial blaze! 

And is it not a reflection which we may cherish 
and grow proud of—in these days of our shame- 
facedness—that the black-coated Colonel Seymour, 
utterly lost and unnoticed in that magnificent 
coterie, where pages are princes, is yet the type 
and token of a people and a civilization under 
which bread is cheaper, education wider, liberty 
fuller, and growth greater than any where else on 
earth ? 

Colonel Seymour, overshadowed by the brill- 
iant aides-de-camp'of the De Mornys, can find 
his aplomb and support for dignity in a pleasant 
thought-cast over that suite of sundry odd millions 
of freemen who have commissioned him to do their 
business with the empire singly, and singly (with 
only a secretary for aid-de-camp) to join in such 
imperial jousting as courtesy may demand. 

Is there not something very politic just now in 
kindling the imagination of Europe by the splen- 
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dors of a coronal and a baptismal fete? Is there 
no concert of action among the monarchs? If that 
active and strong centralization of government 
which resides in the despotic form is to be upheld 
and made object of worship, must it not, as in the 
old days, hedge itself with magnificent ceremo- 
nial, and cheat the people out of thoughtfulness 
by a bewildering succession of court phantasma- 
goria? 

Some ten years ago, when Louis Philippe used 
to waive formality, and invite a deputy to dine 





Austrian troops are moving in the north hither and 
thither—from Modena to Bologna, and from Bo- 
logna back to Modena—watched all the while by 
the envoys of England and of Sardinia; and the 
conviction is growing stronger, month by month, 
that the next great battle between court and people 
—between the august feudal ghosts who wear old 
armor, and the new idea of ballot-boxes and legis- 
lation by discussion—will be fought upon the plains 
of Italy, * There is a dream, which many imagin- 
ative ones are dreaming, of an Italian kingdom, 


with him en famille—when the Emperor Nicholas | which shall join Naples to Lombardy, and cover 


appeared at the Derby in a white beaver and south- 


Rome and Tuscany—which shall disenthrall Sicil- 


wester coat, and when the art-loving old King of | ians, and leave the Pope only a priest—which shall 
Bavaria flirted incontinently with Lola Montes, | have merciful laws, and railways—which shall 


there was a feeling that the days of grand kingly 
etiquette were going by; that men every where 
and in all positions were growing to be men, and 
that power and reverence were to spring from 


moral sources ; that power was to reside no longer | 


in a gilt bauble called a sceptre, nor reverence be 
created by the tedious ceremonials which belonged 
to such languid courts as that of Madrid. 

Has the world gone forward or backward in 
abandonment of this feeling ? Most assuredly the 
feeling, so far as regards Europe, is lost. The 
Pope does not gad on foot, as in ’47, among the 
Trasteveri, inquiring into their wants, relieving 
their distresses, He is enthroned now, when ap- 
proached at all, on the Quirinal or in the Vatican. 
And elsewhere in Europe, the feeling—so far as we 
can arrive at it by what comes to us in the jour- 
nals—is for a revival of the splendors and magnifi- 
cence of government. The taste does not run to- 


ward political Calvinism; belief and faith must 
have symbols, and the incense must be lighted to 


carry devotion like a perfume. 

Even the Sultan, who it was supposed had broken 
down, in a Paris frock, from the awful seclusion of 
an Oriental monarch, has just now given a grand 
entertainment to the united representatives of 
England and of France, at which he was not 
present. The Grand Vizier sat in his place, and 
reflected the hospitality of the august monarch, 
whose dignity could not be wounded by a banquet 
with such as Pelissier and Redcliffe. It would 
seem almost that the influence of the Oriental 
forms of obeisance and etiquette had extended to 
Western Europe, in place of that softening and 
liberalizing of the East to which the world had 
been looking forward as a product of the war. The 
clouted pantalon is still in vigor. The seraglio 
ladies vail themselves closely as ever; the Circas- 
sian girls are still in the market; we hear of no 
grand conversions to Western Protestantism ; the 
Faithful still adore the Prophet; and the oily to- 
bacconists of the bazar will still fleece you of your 
piastres, and say—God is great! 

Casting our eye round the southern horizon, we 
see Austria putting her foot on the sea, and, quick- 
ened by the sight of last year’s fleets from England, 
building at Pola, an Illyrian port of the Adriatic, 
her first line-of-battle ship, to be propelled by a 
screw, to carry ninety guns, and to be called the 
Emperor. Two others of equal magnitude are to 
succeed her upon the stocks; and, with the Adriatic 
for a harbor (for Austria virtually controls both 
coasts as far as Calabria and the Ionian Isles), we 
may look for the growth of an Austrian navy. 

King Bomba still holds obstinately to his tyran- 
nous tastes, and by his hardy despotism is giving 
hope and courage to the liberal thinkers of Italy. 





drive away brigandage, and set up schools. 
hope the dream may become real. 

Can we spend a word—if only for pity—on poor 
Spain? An old dead hulk of a gallant nation, 
with only a chivalrous shadow of the ancient 
bravery to swear by, wrapping its poverty round 
in the old Castilian cloak grown threadbare, and 
shading the sunken eye with draggled plumes. It 
lacks the vigor to cope with newness; it lacks the 
wealth to sustain the old. What will come out 
of these Escurial embers, that sparkle from time 
to time as if heat were in them, Heaven only can 
tell. 


We 


From Madrid toward Paris, as we journey in 
our journal-car, we come upon the little village of 
Renteria, in the province of Pampeluna. It is no 
noticeable village in itself, and only mentioned 
now because its name has come up in connection 
with a legal trial in the Paris courts, which has 
latterly excited a large share of attention. We 
allude to the action recently brought by a certain 
Madame Pescatore, in which the famous M. Chaix 
d’Est-Angé appeared for the complainant. 

The story of the affair is this: Monsieur Jean- 
Pierre Pescatore, born somewhere about 1793, in the 
city of Luxembourg, after having served through 
the wars of the first empire, returned to his native 
place in the year 1814, and associated himself in 
business with an elder brother, who was at the 
head of a large manufactory of tobacco. Two 
years after the elder brother retired, leaving all 
the business, which was very lucrative, in the 
hands of Jean Pescatore. This latter, at the same 
period, married a sister of his brother's wife, who 
died a few years thereafter without leaving any 
issue. 

In process of time M. Jean Pescatore removed 
to Paris, and became the proprietor of a magnifi- 
cent hotel in the Rue St. Georges; he also pur- 
chased a large vineyard in Medoc, with the cha- 
teau of Giscours. His property still increasing 
rapidly, he became the owner of that fine estate 
once belonging to the distinguished agriculturist 
Morel de Vindé, and lying near to St. Cloud. Be- 
tween these places M. Pescatore, grown a bon- 
vivant as well as millionaire, divided his time. 
His winters were passed in Paris, summer and 
spring at the Celle St. Cloud, and the season of 
the vintage at his chateau of Giscours. 

In the year 1839, on his return from a visit to 
Italy, he brought with him to his hotel of the Rue 
St. Georges, a lady under the name of Madame 
Weber, whose history was involved in that grace- 
ful mystery which enfolds so many of the fair ones 
of the gay capital. It is certain, however, that 
the pretended Madame Weber was simply Made- 
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moiselle Anne-Catharine Weber, born in Switzer- 
land, of a commanding figure and address, and 
whose age might be any where between thirty and 
forty. 

It appears that this lady entered the hotel of 
M. Pescatore in the alleged capacity of housekeep- 
er, and occupied a little room adjoining the kitchen. 
Two years after she was promoted to a place in the 
salle &@ manger, appeared at the table of M. Pes- 
catore, though retiring on the removal of the cloth. 
A year later, she had conquered the position of 
mistress of the house, and both received and en- 
tertained the guests of M. Pescatore. So entire, 
indeed, was the dominion that she won over the 
master of the house, by her happy administration 
of domestic duties, and by the prudent exercise of 
such charms of person or conversation as she pos- 
sessed, that she was treated by all the retainers of 
the house, and by the friends of the millionaire, as 
Madame Pescatore. 

In the year 1851 M. Pescatore made his usual 
visit to his estates of Medoc, accompanied by (Ma- 
dame Pescatore) Catharine Weber. It happened 
that this year the Archbishop of Bordeaux was 
making his pastoral round of visits to adjoining 
parishes at the period of M, Pescatore’s sojourn at 
Giscours. The neighboring village wanted a bell, 
and the proprietor of Giscours signified to the pre- 
late that he would be most happy to supply one, 
and to assume all needed repairs to the steeple of 
the parish church. In due time this was accom- 
plished, and the Archbishop returned for the chris- 
tening of the bell. M. Pescatore invited the prelate 
to make his home, for the time, at the chateau of 
Giscours, 

The Archbishop regretted that he could not give 
such countenance to the irregular life of M. Pesca- 
tore, and took the occasion to urge upon the old 
gentleman a change in his scandalous life, and a 
retrievement of his error, by giving to his union 
with Madame Pescatore the sanction of a church 
marriage. 

M. Pescatore objected that a priestly marriage 
involved a civil marriage, which, in its turn, would 
give a publicity to the affair which he too much 
dreaded. The world believed him to be privately 
married; why undeceive people? It would create 
estrangement from his family: more than all, as a 
merchant, he was unwilling to make that public 
exposition of his affairs which the marriage con- 
tract would require. 

The Archbishop replied that there was a means 
of avoiding this; to wit, contracting a religious 
marriage in a foreign country. If Mademoiselle 
Weber was reared a Protestant, she could forswear 
her faith. 

In view of this easy arrangement, M. Pescatore 
determined to purify his life by the priestly dis- 
pensation. It was too far to cross the Channel 
for the blessing of Cardinal Wiseman ; the parties, 
therefore, decided upon Spain. 

The Archbishop undertook to prepare the way. 
The first object was to secure a suppression of the 
usual publication of the bans. By interposition 
of the Archbishop, an order to this effect was se- 
cured from those prelates who governed in ecclesi- 
astical matters in the dioceses of Paris and Ver- 
sailles (the proper parishes of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Pescatore). This license was duly forward- 
ed by the Arehbishop to the Spanish bishop of 
Pampeluna, who, in his turn, transmitted license 
to the Curé of Renteria, authorizing him to join in 





marriage certain French parties, who would apply 
to him within a few days, accompanied by a priest 
of their own nation. 

All happened as arranged; the Curé of Renteria 
blessed the union of Monsieur and Madame Pesca- 
tore; secrecy was strictly observed; the life of the 
millionaire was purified in the eyes of the Archbish- 
op; and his excellency could indulge freely in the 
hospitalities of the Chateau of Giscours. 

This happened in the year 1851. 

In December of 1855 M. Pescatore died in his 
Hotel of the Rue St. Georges, leaving a fortune of 
between ten and twelve millions of francs, some 
three millions of realty, and the balance in person- 
al property. 

By his will he devised to Madame Pescatore the 
life-use of the hotel in the Rue St. Georges, five 
hundred thousand francs of capital, besides an an- 
nual revenue of twenty thousand francs. 

But Madame Pescatore, making now public at- 
testation of her marriage, claims not only as lega- 
tee, but as legal wife of the deceased. As legatee 
only, it will be seen, she secures some eighty thou- 
sand francs of revenue; but if she can establish 
her position as wife, she can claim one-half the 
heritage, 7. e., some five millions of francs. 

This is the question before the Paris courts: 
Was Madame Pescatore, or Catharine Weber, in 
the eye of the French law, the wife of the de- 
ceased ? 

The heirs, it appears, proposed a compromise to 
the ambitious widow, by which she should be se- 
cured one million of capital, besides an annual 
revenue of one hundred thousand francs. This 
she declined as insuffisante. 

The trial has attracted the more attention from 
the fact of its bringing to view a certain antago- 
nism between the Church and Civil Polity. Isa 
simple religious marriage good in law? is the ques- 
tion suggested. 

The priests say yes; but we think the men of 
the long robes, countenanced by the imperial smile 
of the great civil master of the French state, will 
say no. 

A new interest has been added to this trial by 
the fact that the Archbishop of Bordeaux, per- 
haps frighted by the position of antagonism to the 
civil power into which he was thrown, has written 
a letter to the imperial judge, professing his full 
respect for the proper laws of the land, and ex- 
plaining his conduct as prompted by moral consid- 
erations purely, and by a wish to give a religious 
character to what was otherwise an odious irregu- 
larity. 

We strongly suspect that Madame Pescatore 
will have to content herself with the legacy of her 
husband of Renteria, and that the heirs of the 
wealthy tobacconist will secure the lion’s share of 
his fortune. 


WE go to the feuilletons for another illustration 
of French life—perhaps true, perhaps untrue, but 
thoroughly French. 

Marguerite, a middle-aged cook in a bourgeois 
house of Paris, not boasting to be cordon bleu, and 
contenting herself with three hundred francs per 


annum, finds herself ill one day—very ill. So she 
asks a notary to be summoned, and her nephew, a 
fat lout, who sits all day upon the box of a fiacre 
before the Palace of the Louvre. The notary and 
the nephew come, and go; the former carrying 
away with him a great budget of papers, which 
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Marguerite has taken from a shattered écritoire 
hidden in her portmanteau. 

She bids her employer adieu, and dies, The 
notary comes and says he will charge himself with 
the expenses of her funeral, and tells the astonish- 
ed bourgeoise, who has just lost her femme de me- 
nage, that the cook was really the Marquise de Bas- 
selin! and her son, the cab-driver, a marquis! 

The story, says the French moralist, is simple 
enough, and natural. Marguerite was a pretty 
peasant girl, decoyed on a time to live in the 
Chateau Basselin, where the old Marquis de Basse- 
lin devoted himself to a crazy search after discov- 
eries in chemistry. But the curé of the parish 
wrought upon him to redeem his character and 
that of the pretty peasant girl by marriage. So 
Marguerite became Marchioness of Basselin, and 
her son heir to the title. The old marquis died 
without a penny, and the bereaved Marguerite, 
finding her way to Paris, sought a home in a quiet 
bourgeois family, where she could turn her early 
peasant education to account, and watch over the 
interests of the son, who passed for her nephew. 
She had kept her secret till her last hours, when she 
had told all to the notary; given to him the papers 
of the Marquis, and a letter in her own hand to a 
kinsman of her husband, conceived in this strain: 

“ Monsieur LE ComtTr,—Monsieur X——, notary, will 
hand you papers, duly authenticated, which will show you 
that I stand to you in the relation of aunt, by my mar- 
riage with your uncle, the Marquis de Basselin. The 
same papers will prove that Bichu, who drives a fiacre 
for Monsieur F——, is your cousin-germain, the Marquis 
de Basselin, 

“These revelations have not been previously made, 
since I had no wish to disturb your quietude by forcing 
upon you a kinship which I knew must be ungrateful to 

ou. 
J “ But now that I am dead, I hope you will reward my 
forbearance by burying me decently, and by helping my 
boy Bichu to some better station in life. He will never 
learn his title till he learns it from yourself." 

The Count sent five hundred francs to bury his 
aunt, but has left the boy Bichu upon his box. 


Ir is not often that we are gratified with Amer- 
ican news in our foreign files, but just now our eye 
falls upon a San Francisco letter, addressed to a 
leading journal of Continental Europe, conveying 
to European readers the assurance that the organ- 
ization and action of the Vigilance Committee of 
San Francisco is but a preparatory step for a sep- 
aration of California from the Federal Union, and 
for a declaration of independence. 

The programme suggested by this far-seeing 
correspondent is, first to impeach and remove those 
officers, State or municipal, who have gained their 
election by alleged frauds, to fill their places with 
sound committee men, to issue writs for the elec- 
tion of a new Legislature, who shall vote the act of 
separation and of independence! 

Yet another foreign bit of Americanism is con- 
tained in this pleasant satire from the Jndependance 
Belye of Brussels; 

“The American Banner, of Mississippi, the jour- 
nal of Mrs. Henrietta Prewett, publishes the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“** We take great pleasure in informing our read- 
ers that we have associated with us in the editorial 
conduct of this paper, during the electioneering 
campaign, Mr. John T. Smith, a talented writer 
and an enthusiastic American. Mr. Smith has 
been connected for fourteen years with the press 





of Mississippi; and although a gentleman of ex- 
treme courtesy and most charming character, he 
has already fought five duels, in each of which he 
has killed his man. 

“* He now puts at our editorial service, not only 
a mass of political argumentation of the first char- 
acter, but also two capital swords, a Sharpe's rifle, 
two six-shooting revolvers, a remarkable collec- 
tion of gutta percha canes, to say nothing of two 
extremely pretty steel poniards. 

““* We ask for him a cordial reception by the 
body of political writers. 

““*N.B.—Challenges are only received at the 
editor’s room from nine in the morning to half-past 
three in the afternoon.’” 

The best, or the worst of the joke is, that this 
advertisement is published and received in Europe 
as issued in perfect good faith, and nine out of ten 
of the Independence readers have not a doubt that 
Mr. Smith has thus provided himself in view of his 
editorial responsibilities, and will dispose of at least 
a duel a month until the election shall be decided. 


Wuite speaking of editors we must note a most 
feeling lament of Jules Lecomte over the present 
lifeless condition of French literature. ‘ We are 
wearied,” he says, “of the sight of the old names 
of the Academy: they belong to a generation gone. 
Still it is Guizot, and Cousin, and Thiers, and De 
Tocqueville which appear upon the placards of the 
publishers. No new names are coming to fill their 
places. The romancists are turning their faculties 
to quite other account. Goslan, Mery, and La- 
croix have forsaken the feuilleton for the theatre ; 
Xavier Eyma has entered upon finance; Arsene 
Houssaie is given over to speculation in city en- 
terprises; Albéric Second has turned into archi- 
tect, and a host of others, more or less known in the 
circulating libraries, have abandoned the ungrate- 
ful task of romance-making for a venture upon that 
tide of speculation in rents and stocks which has 
borne many a man in these last years to fortune.” 

Here and there a pen-holder, however, under 
Imperial patronage, is working pleasedly and ef- 
fectively in view of swift returns, Thus Monsieur 
de St. Albin is engaged upon a magnificent history 
of the Palaces of St. Cloud and of Versailles, in 
which every plafond, every corridor, and every 
court is to have its illustration and its record. It 
will be printed at the Imperial Press, and will earn, 
without doubt, an Imperial reward. 

Again, another lucky litterateur, a protégé of 
the Empress, M. Damas Hénard, has undertaken 
pleasantly to flatter the Castilian spirit of his Im- 
perial mistress by a grand historic account of the 
old Spanish poem of the “ Cid.” 

Girardin, the once active editor of the Presse, 
who has now grown silent with his pen, has de- 
voted his energies to speculations which have made 
him a millionaire. Among the last of these is the 
project of supplying the working-men of Paris with 
cheap homes, constructed of timber, and movable. 
For this purpose land has already been leased upon 
the site of the old Hippodrome, just without the 
Arc de l’Etoile, where the erections have com- 
menced, The houses are tenement houses, capable 
of accommodating four or five working-men, with 
their families, at the moderate rate of one hundred 
and fifty francs a year. They are constructed in 
such a way as to be easily moved wherever Jow 
ground-rents or other advantages may favor their 
location, 
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to the Bois de Boulogne. 


The old, Middle Age town of the Jacquerie has 
latterly called attention again; and every night a 
watchman holds his place upon the top of the tow- 
It is a re- 
vival of its old use once more; but with the added 
appliances of modern art, for now the tower watch- 


er to look after the safety of the city. 


man can communicate in an instant, by electric 


telegraph, with the most distant barrack of the 


metropolis. 


Yet another ornament for the city, and another 
Napoleonic monument, is proposed by the Senator 


Dupin. He urges that the action of Louis Napoleon 
in conducting the mation gloriously and honora- 
bly through the late war, and in giving the French 
name a prestige of dignity which it has never had 


before, is deserving of some monumental commem- 


oration. He therefore proposes a new bronze col- 
umn of Trajan, to be erected at the intersection 
of the Boulevard de Sebastopol with the broad 
avenue leading from the Pantheon to the garden 
of the Luxembourg; three sides of its base to com- 
memorate, by bas-relief sculpture, recent victories 
of the French in Algeria and the East; and the 
fourth side, looking toward the Palace Garden, 
inscribed ‘To Napoleon the Third.” The spiral 
of the column is to show a processional array of 
French glories, and a bronze statue of the Emperor 
is to crown the summit. Such is the project of 
the faithful Senate ; its execution or abandonment 
will depend upon the French master. 





Or all civic displays Belgium has just now given 
the crowning wonder. The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the coronation of King Leopold has been 
celebrated by fétes in almost every city of his little 
kingdom ; but the three festal days on which the 
anniversary was honored in Brussels were the cap- 
ital days of the show. One feature of the pro- 
gramme is too noticeable to be passed over with- 
out special mention ; we refer to the moving rep- 
resentation of the great Historic epochs belonging 
to Belgium or to Flanders. 

By leave of our readers we will glance at this— 
whisking away for the hour’s outlook to the royal 
square of Brussels. The King’s palace, the palace 
of Orange, and the palace of the Belgian deputies, 
all look down upon this square, upon which opens 
the Royal Park, whose grand central avenue brings 
te mind the Garden of the Tuileries. 

A warm sun of later July is shining on the pave- 
ment and the palaces. The swords and casques 
of a battalion of carabineers are gleaming on the 
square. Swarms of people, not wearied with two 
days of continuous festivity, are crowding up be- 
hind the soldiery—looking at the palace balconies, 
where the royal family and its guests are gather- 
ing, and where the splendid costumes of general 
officers and of European diplomacy are mingling 
with the gay colored plumes and silks of an army 
of ladies. 

As the clock on the Tower of St. Gudule sounds 
three, there is an opening in the ranks to the east- 
ward of the palace square, and, preceded by mili- 
tary music, the first great car of the Historic Cav- 
alcade comes in. 

Upon its summit appears Clodion, the head of 
the old Merovingian dynasty, clad in the armor 
of his time, girt about with his two-handed sword, 


Street-goers and strangers in Paris, in the ab- 
sence of newer things, look curiously at these im- 
provised houses, grouped about the grand entrance 





and reclining upon a huge shield, which is borne 
up by six Frank warriors. These in their turn 
stand upon the bastions of an ancient Gallic for- 
tress, from whose base four rivers run, marking the 
limits of the old Frank domain. Roman prison- 
ers in red tunics, goaded by stalwart warriors, go 
before and after the car of the conqueror Clodion; 
\and Frankish women with implements of husband- 
ry, and Frankish husbandmen driving their cattle, 
ifollow in the company toward such new home as 
the conqueror may win. 

After this comes the car of Luxembourg, conse- 
crated to St. Hubert, patron of the country. There 
are Amazons, there are pikemen, there are pages 
in green, who make his escort. There are splen- 
did trophies of the chase, magnificent stag-hounds 
held in leash, branching antlers, and the winding 
of a hunter’s horn. 

Godefroy de Bouillon is on this car of Luxem- 
bourg, revived with all the appointments of dress, 
armor, and escort belonging to his day. 

The city of Hainault comes next, with magnifi- 
cence of other sort. Her car, looming fifty feet 
above the pavement, represents a Byzantine cita- 
del, with all its turrets, its drawbridges, its bas- 
tions; and seated upon one of these, in imperial 
purple, is Baldwin, the Flemish Emperor of the 
East, the successor of Constantine. His throne 
gleams with jewels and gold. His faithful cru- 
sading warriors are around him. Men in armor, 
with vizors down, attend the car, and eight mag- 
nificent horses, caparisoned as were those of Bald- 
win at Constantinople, drag it before the balcony 
of the King. Arrived here, a cohort of sixty min- 
strels, in the dress of Troubadour times, advance 
within ear-shot of the royal circle, and, kneeling, 
chant a Middle Age ditty of love and war. Then 
these rise and pass on; and Emperor Baldwin, on 
his throne, passes around an angle of the palace, 
giving place to those heroic Flemish commoners 
and fierce artisans who defended their liberties 
against France. We see the brave Jacques Van 
Artevelde, with his son Philip, and a score of gal- 
lant companions, and we hear them shouting 
“ Flandre au Lion !” in the ears of the King. 

After these comes the magnificent cavalcade of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. First, eighty 
cavaliers in Burgundian colors, with pennants wav- 
ing; then fifty yeomen with their staves, followed 
by six trumpeters; after these the knight-heralds 
and the pages; then the magnificent company of 
the Knights of the Golden Fleece in gala dress— 
the cushions of velvet, with the ducal crown and 
sceptre; last of all, Philip himself, upon a white 
charger splendidly caparisoned. 

The court and times of Charles V. had also its 
representation, with pretty Belgian women play- 
ing Marguerite of Austria and Marguerite of Par- 
ma. Philip of Spain too, made up after old pic- 
tures, rode by under the balcony of the King. 
Rubens, and Vandyck, and Mansfeld had their 
appropriate places in the cavalcade; and modern 
Belgium, with her arts, her agriculture, and her 
trade, brought up the rear of this moving historic 
pageant. 

It had been prepared under the design of the 
first artists of Belgium, and not a costume or a 
sword-hilt but was true to its age and use. Rarely, 
if ever, has there been exhibited such a perfect and 
gorgeous rendering of national history ; such a ren- 
dering as would make every Belgian proud of the 
past and of the present. 
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OW it is October. The “deep and crimson 

streak” which the sweet Poet spake of is dis- 
closed by the dying leaves. Every where, in a 
few days, all the woodlands will present a “sea of 
flowers”—of gold, and crimson, and scarlet, and 
russet-brown. October! 


* Solemn, yet beautiful to view, 
Month of my heart! thou dawnest here, 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
Pale summer's melancholy bier: 
The moaning of thy winds I hear, 
As the red sunset dies afar, 
And bars of purple clouds appear, 
Obscuring every western star. 
“T look to Nature, and behold 
My life's dim emblems rustling round, 
In hues of crimson and of gold— 
The year's dead honors on the ground: 
And sighing with the winds, I feel, 
While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and human destiny. 
“ Alas for Time, and Death, and Care! 
What gloom about our way they fling! 
Like clouds in autumn’s gusty air, 
The burial pageant of the spring. 
The dreams that each successive year 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 
At last like withered leaves appear, 
And sleep in darkness side by side.” 


Yes; but there comes a spring, when all shall 
be again renewed: when the flowers shall appear 
again upon the earth; when the time of the sing- 
ing of the birds shall come, and the voice of the 
turtle shall be heard in the land. Precious type 
of the resurrection of this frail, failing, dying body ! 
—type of the immortal life ! 


Tuey tell a good clerical anecdote of an eccen- 
tric clergyman in Massachusetts, which may not 
be without its influence in places where they do 
not think enough of the Supreme to keep His 
House of Worship in repair: 

“A neighboring minister, with whom he was 
about to exchange, said to him, knowing, as he 
did, the peculiar bluntness of his character : 

“© You will find some panes of glass broken in 
the pulpit window, and possibly you may suffer 
from the cold. The cushion, too, is in a bad con- 
dition; but I beg of you not to say any thing to 
my people on the subject—they are poor, and can’t 
help it.’ 

“*Oh no! oh no!’ was the reply. 

“But before the minister left home he filled a 
bag with rags, and took it with him. When he 
had been in the pulpit a short time, feeling some- 
what incommoded by the too free circulation of 
air, he deliberately took from the bag a handful or 
two of rags, and stuffed them into the window. 
Toward the close of his discourse, which was more 
or less upon the duties of a people toward their 
clergymen, he became very animated, and pur- 
posely brought down both fists with tremendous 
force upon the pulpit cushion. 

“The feathers flew in all directions. He in- 
stantly checked the current of his thoughts, and 
simply exclaiming, ‘Why, how these feathers fly !’ 
proceeded with his sermon. 

“His end was accomplished. He had fulfilled 
his promise of not addressing the society on the 


subject, but he had taught them a lesson which | 





was not to be misunderstood. They took the hint ; 
for on the next Sabbath the window and the cush- 
ion were found in excellent repair, much to the 
surprise of the resident minister.” 


“*To all whom it may concern.’ My dear Sir, 
there is a world of plain common sense in the fol- 
lowing, ‘if,’ as Hamlet says, ‘our wisdom could 
but find it out :’ 

“** Madam,’ said a husband to his young wife, in 
a little altercation, which will sometimes spring 
up in ‘the best of families,’ ‘ when a man and his 
wife have quarreled, and each considers the other 
at fault, which of the two ought to be the first to 
advance toward a reconciliation ?’ 

“*The best-hearted and wisest of the two,” said 
the wife, putting up her rosy mouth for a kiss, 
which was given with an unction. She had con- 
quered !” 


THERE is affectation of quizzing-glasses, nowa- 
days, by persons who do not require them at all, 
and who only use them because they make a grace- 
ful dangle over a shirt-frill, a cataract of scarf, and 
a virgin-white waistcoat. Let any summer visitor 
at Saratoga or Newport say if this be not the fact. 
We have seen a young “ blood,” with his eye-glass 
screwed into his eye, when there were observers to 
notice it, suddenly forget himself, and take up a 
newspaper, which he read without the aid of his 
dangling appendage, although it was the finest 
print. Nothing more supremely snobbish can be 
conceived. 

There is a story in point told of a Scottish 
clergyman of some note, who was one day walking 
through the streets of Edinburgh, dressed in his 
rough, country clothes, when a young lady, the 
leader of a group of fashionable belles, surveyed 
him through her quizzing-glass rather more curi- 
ously than he thought consistent with female deli- 
cacy. Seeming suddenly to recollect her, he walk- 
ed up to her briskly, and seizing her by the hand 
with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, ac- 
costed her with: 

“My dear Maria, how do you do? How did 
you leave your worthy father and venerable moth- 
er—those poor but honest people? and when did 
you come to town ?” 

All this was expressed with the rapidity and 
energy of an old and familiar friend, and with an 
air a little savoring of superiority. 

The astonished fair one, who had not time to 
withdraw her hand, said, with not a little alarm, 

“You are mistaken, Sir? 

“What!” he replied, “is it possible, my dear, 
that you do not know me?” 

“ Indeed I do not, Sir!” 

“Neither do I you,” said the parson. ‘ Good- 
morning, madam!” and making a ceremonious 
bow, he walked slowly away. 

The young woman was perfectly cured there- 
after of quizzing strangers in the street. 


Moore mentions in his diary a very amusing 
anecdote of John Kemble. He was performing 
one night at some country theatre, in one of his 
favorite parts, and being interrupted from time to 
time by the squalling of a child in one of the gal- 
leries, he became not a iittle angry at the rival 
performance. Walking with solemn step to the 
front of the stage, and addressing the audience in 
his most tragic tone, he said: 
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“Unless the play is stopped, the child can not 
possibly go on!” 

The loud laugh which followed this ridiculous 
transposition of his meaning, relaxed even the 
nerves of the immortal Hamlet, and he was com- 
pelled to laugh with his auditors, 


Apropos of Moore's diary ; here is another lit- 
tle anecdote which is well worthy of preservation 
in the Drawer; a good lesson it is, moreover, to 
those who ‘ expect to be heard for their much speak- 
ing’ in the pulpit: 

* An anecdote of Dr. Barnes, who is now about 
ninety-five years of age, rather amused me. Be- 
ing sometimes (as even younger men might be) in- 
clined to sleep a little during the sermon, a friend 
who was with him in his pew one Sunday lately, 
having joked him on his having nodded now and 
then, Barnes insisted that he had been awake all 
the time. 

“** Well, then,’ said his friend, ‘can you tell me 
what the sermon was about ?’ 

*“*Yes I can,’ he answered; ‘it was about an 
hour and a half too long!’” 


Youne doctors are sometimes pretty hard beset 
by old invalid “ fogies,” and are obliged to “ put 
up” with a great many things at first, which they 
would be very far from “standing” if they had 
broken the ice and got into a large and lucrative 
practice. 

A case in point occurred in our own good city 
of Gotham, less than a hundred years ago, because 
it finds its way to the Drawer from the lips of a 
friend who heard it. 

An old gouty, hipped, hypochondriacal “ irritant” 
of a patient, in the absence of his own physician, 
calls in a young but very talented new-beginner 
in the medical way. He is announced: 

“How do you do, young man? You are a doc- 
tor, eh?” 

“T have studied the medical profession, Sir, 


thoroughly, and, for a young physician, have had | 


my share of practice.” 

“Oh, yes!—I s’pose so. Yes, yes. Well, young 
man, let’s see how much you know. What is the 
matter with me, now? You can tell that, can’t 
you?” 

The young doctor stepped forward, took hold of 
his patient’s pulse and said, 

“T can better telk you what is the matter with 
you when you tell me your symptoms,” 

‘“* Symptoms ! that is a good one! I want you 
to tell me what is the matter with me, and you 
want me to tell you what is the matter with me. 
Shan’t do it, so now go ahead !” 

Thus prompted, still having hold of the old 
man’s wrist, the young doctor said, 

““You have pains across your loins, have you 
not, when you first get up in the morning ?” 

“No, Sir; never had any thing of the kind in 
my life, as I ever remember.” 

“You are subject, I should say, to occasional 
violent headaches; that arises, no doubt, from—” 

“No matter about that; you can dry up on that 
point, for I ain never troubled with headache.” 

“Let me lodk at your tongue. Ah! I thought 
so. You are dyspeptic—flatulence; your diges- 
tive functions are out of order. I can soon rem- 

” 


edy— 
“Hold on! nothing of the kind. I’ve got the 
digestive powers of an anaconda |” 


The doctor dropped his ‘ patient’s” wrist in dis- 
gust. 

“Perhaps you think I am a quack, Sir,” he 
said. 

“Ah! you have hit it now—you're right for 
once, any way. You can’t tell how I feel, but you 
can tell what I think. Call yourself ‘one of the 
Faculty’—you haven't got a faculty !” 

And the old hypochondriac bowed his visitor 
out of the house. 


Wuart a world of pain must have been conveyed 
to“ W. S.,” of “‘ Ringwood, Hants,” by the follow- 
ing letter in the “ Personal” advertisement column 
of the London Times: 

“*W, §.’—Your letter of the 19th has been re- 
ceived to-day. The acquaintance has ceased. 
‘Old times and scenes’ are painful, and full of re- 
gret. We have parted forever. I am about to be 
married. Any future communication will be re- 
turned unopened, Farewell.—June 30,” 

Poor fellow! No use in his appealing to the 
“remembrances of the past” with such a stony- 
hearted coquette as this young lady appears to 
have been. She had doubtless encouraged him on, 
until she had found some other string to her bow, 
| and then dropped him with as much indifference as 
| if she had never awakened a tender emotion in his 
| bosom. And to advertise his wrongs, too! Shame, 
madam ! 





Turis is a pretty thought, prettily expressed, is 
it not? 
“ Take the bright shell 
From its home in the lea, 
And wherever it goes 
It will sing of the sea. 
**So take the fond heart 
From its home and its hearth, 
*T will sing of the loved 
To the ends of the earth.” 
Tom Moore might have written that—but he 
didn’t. 


HERE, reader, is a little picture of one kind of 
|“human natur,” that, while it will make you 
| laugh, conveys at the same time a lesson not un- 
| worthy of heed. The story is of a gentleman trav- 
| eling through Canada in the winter of 1839, who, 
after a long day’s ride, stopped at a road-side inn 
called the “ Lion Tavern,” where the contents of 
the stage-coach, numbering some nine persons, 
soon gathered around the cheerful fire. 
| Among the occupants of the room was an ill- 
looking cur, who had shown its wit by taking up 
| its quarters in so comfortable an apartment. After 
a few minutes the landlord entered, and observing 
| the dog, remarked: 
| “Fine dog, that; is he yours, Sir?” appealing 
to one of the passengers. 
“No, Sir.” 
“ Beautiful dog! yours, Sir?” addressing him- 
| self to a second. 
“ No!” was the blunt reply. 
“Come here, Pup! Perhaps he is yours, Sir?” 
“No!” was again the reply. 
“Very sagacious animal! 
suppose, Sir?” 
‘No, he doesn’t!” 
“Then he is yours, and you have a treasure in 
him, Sir,” at the same time throwing the animal a 
cracker, 
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“No, Sir, he is not!” 
“ Oh!” (with a smile) “ he belongs to you, as a mat- | 
ter of course, then ?” addressing the last passenger. | 

“ Me! I wouldn’t have him as a gift !” 

“Then, you dirty, mean, contemptible whelp, 
get out!” And with that the host gave him such 
a kick as sent him howling into the street, amidst 
the roars of the company. 

There was one honest dog in that company, but 
the two-legged specimen was a little “ too sweet to | 
be wholesome.” 





Dr. Jounson was thought not to be very court- 
eous, if he was not very impolite, when he replied 
to a question as to how he liked a very “difficult” 
but hazy piece of music, to which he had just been 
compelled to listen, 

“* Difficult! what a blessing it would be if it 
were impossible !” 

But the Turkish Sultan, Abdul Medjid, outdoes 
him (the old, uncouth Leviathan!) both in satire 
and in courtesy. After listening to the perform- 
ance of a very energetic French pianist—a sort of 
Leopold de Meyer, very like—he called the delight- 
ed professor to his side, and remarked, 

“T have heard Thalberg, I have heard Liszt; 
but of all the men I have ever heard, I have nevér 
seen one who perspires so much as you do !” 

The professor deserved that compliment} he had 
earned it ‘“‘ by the sweat of his brow.” 

Nor is the praise here accorded altogether unlike | 
that awarded by a French officer to a company of 
English troops, whom he was assisting to review 
in some provincial town of the “ inviolate island of 
the sage and free.” | 

“What do you think of them, Sir?” asked the | 
British officer, whose long duty it had been to drill 
the “awkward squad.” 
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“* Think of them, Monsieur le Capitaine? There 
is but one thing to think. Sare, I ‘ave seen ze 
Garde Napoleon, ze Garde Royal, ze Russ, and ze 
Pruss; but, Sare, I ’ave nevare seen such troops as 
zat! Sare, NEVARE !” 

This praise was reported to the corps, and great 
was the rejoicing thereat. But by-and-by the sat- 
ire of the remark leaked out, and the joke was past 
“ hushing up.” 





One of the most charming and effective essays 
upon Temperance that has ever “‘ met our eye” is 
Hawthorne's “Rill from a Town-Pump.” Take 
the following as a single “‘ sample :” 

“Here they come! A hot day, gentlemen! 
Quaff away, my friend ; you will need another cup- 
ful to wash the dust out of your throat, if it be as 
thick there, from your travel in the country, as it 
is upon your cow-hide shoes. I see that though 
you have trudged half-a-score of miles to-day, like 
a wise man, you have passed by the taverns, and 
stopped at the running brooks and well-kerbs. 
But drink, and make room for that other fellow, 
who seeks my aid to quench the fiery fever of last 
night’s potations, which he drained from no cup 
of mine. 


“Welcome, most rubicund Sir! You and I 


| have been too great strangers, hitherto; nor will 


my nose be anxious for a closer intimacy till the 
fumes of your breath become a little less potent. 
Mercy on you, man! the water absolutely hisses 
down your red-hot gullet, and is quite converted 
to steam in that boiler which you call your stom- 
ach. Fill again, man, and tell me, on the word 
of an honest toper, did you ever, in cellar, tavern, 
or any kind of dram-shop, spend the price of your 
children’s food for a swig half so delicious? Now 


| for the first time these ten years you know the 


flavor of cold water. Good- 
by! and whenever you are 
thirsty, remember that I 
keep a constant supply at 
the old stand. 

“Whonext? Oh, mylit- 
tle friend, you are let loose 
from school, and come hither 
to scrub your blooming face, 
and drown the memory of 
certain taps of the ferule, and 
other school-boy troubles, in 
a draught from the Town- 
Pump. Take it, pure as the 
current of your young life! 
Take it; and may your heart 
and tongue never be scorched 
with a fiercer thirst than 
now! 

“There, my dear child, 
put down the cup, and yield 
it and your place to this el- 
derly gentleman, who treads 
= so tenderly over the paving- 
; stones that he seems afraid of 
breaking them. 

“What! he limps by with- 
out so much as thanking me, 
j asif my hospitable offers were 
meant only for people who 
have no wine-cellars. Well, 
Sir—we have done, I hope. 
Go draw the cork; tip the 
decanter; but when your 
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great toe shall set you a-roaring, it will be no affair 
of mine. If gentlemen love the pleasant titilla- 
tion of the gout, it is all one to the Town-Pump.” 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” says Shaks- 
peare; but the following colloquy doesn’t ‘‘ make 
the proposition good :” 

‘** Ah, Sam, so you are in trouble, eh ?” 

“Yes, Jem, yes; I am.” 

“Well, well, never mind; cheer up, man—cheer 
up! Adversity tries us, and shows up our better 
qualities.” 

“Ah, but Adversity didn't try me; it was a 
country Judge, and lie showed up my worst qual- 
ities.” 

This argument was a non sequitur ; and in this 
case, at least, “‘ the greater the thief, the greater 
the “ argument.” 


“ Prayer and provender hinder no man’s jour- 
ney,” is a good old saying, but some people who 
have plenty of time for the latter, have mighty 
little for the former, even when they are at home. 
A Tennessee correspondent writes : 

“The Rev. Mr. Derwell, a pious and curious old 
Methodist minister, went from Tennessee to Ken- 
tucky, in 1852, to visit his relative, the Hon. Will- 
iam Bolton. The host was not a religious man, 
but was a gentleman, and invited the minister to 
have family worship every evening. While he 
was yet visiting there, Judge Cone and his wife, 
from Nashville, arrived to pass the night, and Mr. 
Bolton being a little embarrassed, said to the old 
minister, as he brought out the Bible, that he had 
better be short, as the Judge was probably not ac- 
customed to such things. 

“Very well, very well,” said he; and reading a 
single verse, he knelt down and prayed, “ O Lord, 
we are very poor and needy creatures, and we 
know thou art able and willing to supply all our 





wants, but Cousin William 
says that Judge Cone and 
his wife, from Nashville, are 
here, and are not used to 
family worship, and however 
;} needy we are, there is no 
»» time to spare in telling thee 
our wants, Amen.” 
The Judge was taken all 
» aback, and so was Consin 
William. They both pressed 
the old gentleman to con- 
duct the service in his own 
way, which he did to their 
great edification. 


Aw elderly young lady, 
with a taste so fastidious 
that she refused to have the 
Christian Observer taken in 
the house, for she said it was 
often lying in the room when 
she wanted to dress, and she 
would not dress with an Ob- 
server in the room, if it was 
a Christian—this very deli- 

=. eate lady inquired at one of 

> the fashionable dry goods 

stores for nice silk hose. 

The attentive clerk display- 

ed the articles, and the lady 

examined them narrowly, 

passed her hand down one of them, and holding 
them up, as if to see their length, asked, 

“‘ How high do they come?” 

The clerk, not thinking that she meant to in- 
quire the price, blushed to his brows, and stam- 
mered out, ‘ Well, really, Miss—Madam—lI think 
about to the knee /” 

The astonished lady’s eyes flashed fire, and as 
she was a little of a blue withal, she cried out, 

“Well, you are the ‘ne plus ultra’ of all clerks. 
I didn’t know there could be such a fool,” and 
leaving the hose on the counter, she sailed away. 


“Keepin good humor. Itis not great calamities 
that embitter existence,” says an excellent writer; 
‘it is the petty vexations, the small jealousies, the 
little disappointments, the minor miseries, that 
make the heart heavy and the temper sour. Don't 
let them. Anger is a pure waste of vitality; it is 
always foolish, and always disgraceful, except in 
some very rare cases, when it is kindled by seeing 
wrong done to another; and even that noble rage 
seldom mends the matter. Keep in good humor. 

“No man does his best except when he is cheer- 
ful. A light heart makes nimble hands, and keeps 
the mind free and alert. No misfortune is so great 
as one that sours the temper. Until cheerfulness 
is lost, nothing is lost. Keep in good humor. 

“ The company of a good-humored man is a per- 
petual feast; he is welcomed every where—eyes 
glisten at his approach, and difficulties vanish in 
his presence. Franklin’s indomitable good humor 
did as much for his country in the old Congress as 
Adams’s fire or Jefferson’s wisdom ; he clothed wis- 
dom with smiles, and softened contentious minds 
into aequiescence, Keep in good humor.” 

But this counsel is scarcely needed for the read- 
ers of this department of our Magazine, for how is 
it possible that the readers of the Drawer should 
do otherwise than keep in good humor? 
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AnGELINA.— Well, Love, how do you think I look? Do you like the Dress ? 


Epwin.—I think it's perfectly charming. 


T TO BE, 


I never saw you look better! 
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AS HE OUGHT NOT TO BE. 


‘ANGELINA. Well, E., you don't say a word about my Dress? 
Epwix.—Eh? What? Oh! Ugh!—H'm—beautiful, beautiful, beautiful! 
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Lives written in a lawyer's office on the ap- 
proach of 
SPRING. 
Whereas, on certain boughs and sprays, 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise. 
Hail to the coming on of Spring. 
The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 
As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 
The birds aforesaid—happy pairs— 
Love ‘mid the aforesaid boughs enshrines 
In freehold nests: themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns. 
Oh, busiest term of Cupid's Court! 
Where tender plaintiffs actions bring— 
Season of frolic and of sport! 
Hail, as aforesaid, the coming Spring! 

Durine one of the great political conventions 
of the present campaign, a Methodist church was 
engaged for a meeting. The boys, who were on 
the alert for excitement, took early possession of 
the gallery, well supplied with sticks to beat the 
floor in response to the speeches. One of the ex- 
cellent Methodist brethren had been very justly 
grieved that the house was lent for such a purpose, 
and hoping to save it as much as possible from 
desecration, he went up into the gallery before the 
meeting began, and tld the boys that they ought 
to remember they were in the church, and to be- 
have in a manner becoming so holy a place; espe- 
cially, he hoped they would not disgrace themselves 
and the place by making a noise, rapping, or shout- 
ing, or whistling, or any thing of that sort. “ But 
if there should any thing be said which pleases you 
very much, then, boys, you may say, ‘ Bless my 
soul,’ ‘ Amen,’ and so forth, as the case may be.” 

The meeting began. The chairman stated the 
object of the assembly, the great honor he had in 
being called to preside, the proudest day of his life, 
and becoming warm, he launched out into such elo- 
quence as to arouse the spirits of the boys, who 
would have given him a round of applause with 
their sticks but for the old man’s advice, when, 
recollecting his permission, they at once began to 
cry out, “‘ Bless my soul!” and at the end of the 
next sentence, ‘‘ Amen!” and soon a chorus of young- 
sters cried out, ‘‘ And so forth !” to the astonishment 
of the chairman, who addressed himself to the gal- 
leries, and said he should have them cleared if that 
interruption was repeated, whereupon the whole 











race of them shouted, “ As the case may be!” The 
excitement became so great between the galleries 
and the pit, that the boys had to promise to with- 
hold any further expressions of their enthusiasm, 
and they were then allowed to remain. 





Ox must be easy in his mind to go to sleep 
quietly, but what must have been the feelings of 
the stranger who was sent up stairs in a Western 
hotel to sleep with a backwoodsman, who gave 
him this welcome: 

“Wa’al, stranger, I’ve no objection to your 
sleeping with me, none in the least; but it seems 
to me the bed’s rather narrow for you to sleep com- 
fortable, considerin’ how I dream. You see, I am 
an old trapper, and generally dream of shooting 
and scalping Injuns. Where I stopped night afore 
last, they charged me five dollars extra ‘cause I 
happened to whittle up the head-board with my 
knife while I was drei. ning. But you can come to 
bed, if you like. I fee, kinder peaceable to-night.” 





A WEstTERN cattle-dealer, who rarely had the 
privilege of sitting down to meat with a family, 
and had never been in a minister’s house in his 
life, was not long ago benighted and lost in his ride 
across the prairies, and compelled to ask for lodg- 
ings at the first house he could find. Happily for 
him it proved to be the dwelling of a good man, a 
parson, who gave him a cordial welcome, and what 
was specially agreeable, told him supper would 
soon be ready. The traveler's appetite was raven- 
ous, and the moment he was asked to sit by he 
complied; and without waiting for a second invi- 
tation, he laid hold of what he could reach. 

“Stop, stop!” said the good man of the house, 
“we are in the habit of saying something here be- 
fore we eat.” 

This hint to wait till a blessing was asked the 
rough customer did not understand, but with his 
mouth full he muttered, 

“Go ahead, say what you like; you can’t turn 
my stomach now |” 





Dr. Attyn, of Boston, was a man of stern prin- 
ciple, as became a divine, and withal a man of 
humor in his way. A well-known merchant had 
failed in business, but being determined to hold 
his head up, gave a large dinner party, and invited 
the Rev, Doctor, who was expected to say grace. 
As the company walked into the dining-room, Dr. 
A. stepped back as if he had forgotten something, 
and left the house. He did not 
return. His friends asked him 
afterward the reason of his sud- 
den disappearance, and he told 
them that when he entered the 
room and saw the splendid diu- 
ner, he thought of poor Davis, 
who had been ruined by the fail- 
ure of their hospitable host—it 
took away his appetite, and he 
had to leave the house. 

This was the same Dr. Allyn 
te whom the people came to re- 
monstrate with him upon the im- 
propriety of allowing a violin in 
the choir. 

“Why, have we not always 
had a bass viol ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes! but that was a very 
different thing from a fiddle.” 
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“ Certainly it is,” said the Doc- 
tor, ‘‘a much larger instrument, " \ ANN ti AN Nuit 
and I think the greater the fiddle Vit ill! 
the greater the sin.” 
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Bevt.te Brirran writes some 'e ——) 1 
very spirited letters from New- Nil (IF >. yt 
port, where the ladies dress nine mo { \ 4 "LF . 
times a day, a greater number =~ ‘4 Z 4 
than is usually allowed to the most [Lt ee Jk { 


extra-genteel, First they put on 
a dress to dress in for breakfast, 
two; then to bathe, three; after 
bathing, four; dinner, five; for a 
nap, six; for a ride, seven; for 
tea, eight; for a hop, nine! and 
one more to retire!! But this 
dressing for show, Belle says, is a 
rather costly and unsatisfuctory 
business. “What a pity'4t can 
not be dispensed with altdgxether. I should like | ning out of a hot opera-house to get up a carriage 
to live in a planet where costume would grow | on a wet night? 
upon us; where we could leaf out and blow out “Do you run after fancy preachers, and do they 
like vines and lilies, and where children could be | make you cry ? 
gathered from the trees like peaches. Who knows ‘* What was the general state of your ancestors’ 
but we shall be put through a course of sprouts | health in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ? 
similar to this in some of the worlds to come!” “Was any member of your family ever swallow- 
, ed up by an earthquake? 

Any one who has sought to avail himself of the ‘Do you always take care not to tread on orange 
benefits of Life Insurance, has been amused, if not | peel in the street ? 


A FULL CARRIAGE. 








provoked with the number, variety, and trouble- “ Have you ever been afflicted with Irishmen, or 

someness of the questions which he is obliged to | any other epidemic? 

answer, and get his physician and some friend of “Who cuts your hair ?” 

his to make an affidery unto. It is proposed to 

add the following questions to the printed list : Governor Forp, of Illinois, tells a very rich 
“ Did your great grandmother ever complain of | anecdote of one of the early judges of that State, 

having been frightened to death ? but unhappily the Governor does not put upon 


“Are you in the habit of reading Mr. Alison’s | record the name of the sensitive and considerate 
histories, or the Morning Advertiser, or any other | magistrate. 
publications tending to lengthen life ? At the court over which this judge presided, a 

“Ts your wife a strong-minded woman? man by the name of Green was convicted of mur- 

“Do you know any members of Congress, and | der, and the judge was obliged to pass sentence of 
is there any chance of your getting into political | death upon the culprit. Calling on the prisoner 
or other arguments with the owner of a revolver ? | to rise, the judge said to him, 

“ Are you a polite man, who does not mind run- “Mr. Green, the jury say you are guilty of mur- 
der, and the law says you are to be 
hung. I want you, and all your 
friends down on Indian Creek to 
know, that it is not I who condemn 
you; itis thejury andthe law. Mr. 
Green, at what time, Sir, would you 
like to be hung; the law allows you 
time for preparation ?” 

The prisoner replied, “May it 
please your honor, I am ready at 
any time: those who kil! the body 
have no power to kill the soul. My 
preparation is made, and you can fix 
the time to suit yourself; it is all the 
same to me, Sir.” 

“Mr. Green,” returned the judge, 
~ “it is a very serious matter to be 
. hung; it can’t happen to a man but 
once in his life, unless the rope should 
break before his neck is broke; and 
you had better take all the time you 
can get. Mr. Clerk, since it makes 
no difference to Mr. Green when he is 
hung, just look into the almanac, 
and see whether this day four weeks 
comes on Sunday.” 

RETURNED FROM THE WARS. The clerk looked as he was di- 
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rected, and reported that that day four weeks came 
on Thursday. 

“Then,” said the judge, ‘Mr. Green, if you 
please, you will be hung this day four weeks at 
twelve o'clock.” 

The attorney-general, James Turney, Esq., here 
interposed and said, 

“May it please the court, on occasions of this 
sort it is usual for courts to pronounce a formal 
sentence, to remind the prisoner of his perilous 
condition, to reprove him for his guilt, and to warn 
him against the judgment in the world to come.” 

“Oh, Mr. Turney,” said the judge, “‘ Mr. Green 
understands the whole matter; he knows he has 
got to be hung. You understand it, Mr. Green, 
don’t you?” 

“ Certainly,” said the prisoner. 

“Mr. Sheriff, adjourn the court.” 

Four weeks from that day Mr. Green was hung, 
but not so much to his own satisfaction as his ap- 
pearance promised on the day of his conviction. 


THESE are queer queries: 

Is death’s door opened with a skeleton key ? 

Would you saya lady was dressed loud who was 
covered all over with bugles? 

Is there any truth in the report that the Arabs 
who live in the desert have sandy hair? 

In selling a Newfoundland dog, do you know 
whether it is valued according to what it will fetch, 
or what it will bring ? 


A new translation of the Bible making its ap- 
pearance, in which the passage “‘ Be instant in 


Breakrast vor a Youne Lapy.—“ Waiter, 
Chicken, and, and, that's all, Waiter, except an 
very hot and strong.” 





season and out of season” is rendered “Be on 
hand conveniently and inconveniently,” the 0b- 
server intimates that ‘“ Go forward” should read 
“Go ahead,” and “ Yea, Lord,” give place to “ Yes, 
Sir-ree.” 


We have from Albany, our goodly capital, where 
the wits of men are sharpened into a keenness of 
practice in the way of getting the start of one an- 
other, some facts of late occurrence that exceed any 
thing that happened under the Old Regency. T. 
B. Jones, Esq., being indebted to his political 
friend, Mr. Brown, in the sum of $25,000, gets Mr. 
Brown's assistance to get a good fat contract, out 
of which Mr. Jones makes $40,000; and, in- 
stead of paying his obliging friend what he now 
doubly owes him, he makes it all over to his 
young and lovely niece, and sets off to Washing- 
ton to spend the winter. Mr. Brown is very much 
cut-up at the conduct of Mr. Jones, whose ingrati- 
tude is only equaled by his cunning; but Mr. 
Brown consoles himself in his disappointment by 
making love to the lovely niece of the defaulting 
creditor, and after a short courtship he marries her, 
and proceeds with his bride to Washington to 
spend the rest of the winter. T. B. Jones, Esq., is 
red with wrath when he meets the happy couple, 
and uses many words which have a great resem- 
blance to profane swearing; while his niece, the 
smiling bride, is quite unable to understand why 
her generous uncle should settle upon her the sum 
of $40,000, and then be offended because she be- 
stows it on the husband of her choice, and his 
friend too! 





Che Riseries of Ristresses. 
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Saty (loquitur).—“I wish Mr. Smith would get another bottle of Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers—it do give one such a sweet breath !” 





“Who is them Fellows, did you say, Mam? Them Gentlemen’s my Cousins, Mum, 
jist dropped in to kape me company, Mum !” 
Vor. XIIL—No. 77.—Y x 
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is Missis Jones’s new Bonnet! Cost only ten Dollars! 
ashamed to be seen with such a thing on !” 
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‘If there ain’t Missis Jones, with that Bonnet | ‘I tell you, I won’t have any body pokin’ about 
on! Don’t let’s see her, Jane!” my kitchen. You orI has got to keep out !” 
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Fievrses 1, 2, anp 3.—PromEeNaDE Dress anv CHILDREN’s CosSTUMES. 
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a HAT is to be the fashion 

for cloaks?” is the most 
usual question addressed at this 
season to our modistes. By way 
of answer, we present delineations 
of two, of different styles, which 
can not fail to be favorites. In 
Figure 1 the cloak is of stone-col- 
ored ladies’ cloth, elegantly em- 
broidered ; the cape is cross-laced, 
and furnished with tassels, and 
ends in tabs, cut pointed at the 
bottom. The shape behind is 
similar, the points forming very 
nearly a right angle. The Bon- 
netis of buff reps, with black velvet 
tabs, and is trimmed with blonde 
and fern leaves. The dress is of 
Lyons taffeta, with very full un- 
der-sleeves, closed at the wrist, 
with rever's. 

Figure 4 represents a cloak of 
moire and velvet, with buttons of 
the same materials, of a style en- 
tirely new. The centre is of one 
material, with a wide border of 
the other. The drops are made 
to match. Buttons of this and 
other styles will be much used as 
trimmings; as will fringes also. 
Cloth may be very properly used 
for the material of such a cloak. 

A very pleasing traveling cloak, which space; * 
will not allow us to illustrate, is composed of gray 
cloth, having a drawn hood, adorned with a neud 
and with streamers at the back. The skirt falls 
full, without plaits; is very long, and somewhat 
deeper behind than before. The sleeves fit easily 
at the top, but become wide and flowing, so that 
they reach the bottom of the skirt when the arms 
are crossed, 

The Inrant’s Dress is of merino, of robin’s-ege 
color, with ruches, and bows of taffeta. The Girw’s 
Dress consists of a basque of black silk. The 
body is high, with bretel/es, ornamented with a tie 
and floats of black velvet. The sleeves and basque 
are apparently slit open from the indentures of the 
Vandyke; this appearance is confirmed by the 
black velvet buttons placed there. The under- 
sleeves are puffed; the skirt of glacé, striped violet 
and green, with two flounces. When the hair will 
not curl, a style of arrangement very becoming to 
some faces is to bring it over the ears with a round 
roll, without forming it into a knot, covering it 
with a black velvet bow, with loops and loose 
ends. 

The Car forms a boui/lonnée of illusion tulle, loz- 
enge shaped, inclosing a crown of the same, upon 
which is a plait of black velvet and rose or straw 
colored ribbons. Through the bouillon is drawn a 
transparent of satin ribbon, forming a bow upon 
the opposite side where the ends emerge. Strings 
of the same, Frills of black and white lace, with 
tabs of black lace behind, and an ornament of 
gauze leaves and pensile straw flowers, complete 
the ornaments of the head-dress. Fieure 5.—Car 


Ficure 4.—Moire anp VeLvet CLoak, 








